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S t BEATRICE.” 


Latest and Best Story. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Geoffrey Bingham , barrister, was shoot­ 
ing curlew on the W elsh coast at Bell Rock. 
In trying to secure the gam e he had shot he 
becomes tidebound; 
beautiful 
Beatrice 
Granger, an athletic young woman, w ith all 
the attributes of the ideal heroine, appears 
in a canoe and agrees to tak e him to Bryn* 
velly, several m iles away. 
En route a storm and darkness came, and 
th e canoe is capsized in th e breakers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TH* W ATC HK ll AT THE HOOK, 
This was w hat had happened. Ju st about 
th e centre of the reef is a large flat-topped 
Took—it m ay he 20 feet in the s q u a re - 
known to the Hryngelly fisherm en as I able 
Rock. In ordinary w eather, even at high 
tide, the w aters scarcely cover this rock, 
hut when there is any sea they wash over 
it w ith great violence. 
On to this rock 
Geoffrey and Beatrice had been hurled Pv 
the breaker. F ortunately for them it was 
thickly overgrown by seaweed, which to 
some slight extent broke the violence of 
the fall. As it was Geoffrey was knocked 
senseless by the shock; but Beatrice, whose 
Land he still held, fell, on him . and. w th 
toe exception of a few bruises and a shako, 
escaped unhurt. 
She struggled to her knees soaping. The 
w ater had run off the rook. and her com­ 
panion lay quiet at her side. 
She put 
down her face and called into his ear, but 
no answer came, and then she anew th a t 
he was either dead or senseless. 
At this second she caught a glim pse of 
som ething w hite gleam ing in the darkness. 
Instinctively she hung herself upon her 
face, gripping the long, tough seaweed w ith 
one hand. 
Hie other she passed round the 
body of the helpless m an beside her. strain ­ 
ing him w ith all her strength against her 
"fiiuOi 
. 
rn m 
m r . 
Then cam e a wild, long rush of foam. The 
w ater lifted her from th e rock, but the sea­ 
weed held. and when a t length the sea had 
pone boiling by she found herself and the 
senseless form of Geoffrey once m ore lying 
Bide by side. She was half choked. Desper­ 
ately she struggled up and round, looking 
shoreward through the darkness. 
Heavens! there, not IOO yards away, a 
light shone upon th e waters. 
It was a 
boat’8 light, for it m oved up and down. 
She filled her lungs w ith air and sent one 
long cry for help ringing across tho sea. A 
m om ent passed and silo thought she heard 
an answer, but because of the wind and the 
roar of the breakers she could not be sure. 
Then she turned and glanced seaward. 
Again the foam ingterror was rushing down 
upon th em ; again she flung herself upon 
the rock. and. grasping th e slippery sea­ 
weed. tw ined her left arm about the help­ 
less Geoffrey. 
It was on them . 
.. 
. .. 
Oh. horror! Even in th e turm oil of the 
boiling w aters she felt tho seaweed give. 
Now they were being sw ept along w ith the 
rushing wave, aud death drew very near. 
But still she clung to Geoffrey. Once more 
th e air touched her face. She had risen to 
the surface and was floating on th e storm y 
water. The wave had passed. 
Loosing her hold of Geoffrey, she slipped 
her hand upwards, and as he began to sink 
clutched lam by tho hair. Then treading 
w ater w ith her feet, for happily for them 
both she was as good a sw im m er as could 
be found upon th at coast, she m anaged to 
open her eyes. 
There, not tlO yards away, was th e boat s 
light. Oh. if only she could reach i t She 
Boat the salt w ater from her m outh and 
once more cried aloud. T he light seem ed 
to move on.' 
. . 
Then another wave rolled forward, and 
once m ore she was pushed down into th e 
'cruel depths, for w ith th a t dead w eight 
1 hanging to her she could not keep above it. 
It flashed into her m ind th a t if she let him 
'p o she m ight even now save herself, but 
[even in th a t last terror this she would not 
I do. lf ho went, she would go w ith him. 
( 
k would have been b etter if sue had let 
.him go. 
, 
, 
,,, 
Down she w ont-dow n, down! “I will 
hold him ,’ she said in her h eart: “I will 
hold him till I die,” T hen cam e waves of 
light and a sound as of wind w hispering 
through the trees, and all grew clark. 


"I tell yer it ain’t no good. E ddard,” 
shouted a m an in the boat to an old sailor, 
who was leaning forw arcyn the bows peer- 
ing Into the darkness. ‘‘We shall be rig h t 
S 
n to the Table rocks in a m inute and all 
rown 
together. 
P u t about m ate—put 
to bout.” 
1 
’ Dam n yer,” scream ed the old m an, tu rn ­ 
in g so th a t the light from the lantern fell on 
his furrowed, fiercely anxious face and long 
w hite hair stream ing in the wind. ••Damn 
yer, ve cowards. I tells yer I heard her 
voice—I heard it twice scream ing for help. 
If ye put the boat about, bv Goad when I 
{ret ashore I’ll kill yer. ye lu b b ers-o ld m an 
Es I am. I’ll kill yer, if I swing for it.” 
This determ ined sentim ent produced a 
m arked effect upon th e boat’s crew ; there 
Were eight of them all together. They did 
hot put the boat about, they only lay upon 
their oars and kept her head to the seas. 
The old m an in th e bow peered out into 
th e gloom. He was shaking not w ith cold 
b u t with agitation. 
. . . . . . . . 
Presently he turned his head w ith a yell. 
“Give w ay—give w ay ! th ere’s som ething 
vn the w ave.” 
The m en obeyed w ith a will. 
"B ack.” he roared again—"back w ater!” 
They backed, and the boat answered, b ut 
nothing was to be seen. 
"S he’s gone! 
Oh. Goad, she's gone!” 
groaned the old m an. “ You m ay put about 
how. lads, and the Lord’s will be done.” 
The light from th e lantern fell in a little 
ring upon the seething water. 
Suddenly 
som ething w hite appeared in the centre of 
this illum inated ring. Edw ard stared a t it. 
It was floating upwards. 
It vanished—it 
appeared again. 
It was a w om an’s face. 
W ith a yell he plunged his arm s into the 
tea."I have h er—lend a hand, lads.” 
A nother m an scram bled forward, and to­ 
gether they clutched th e object in the 
prater. 
"ixiok out. don’t pull so hard, you tool. 
Bust me if there ain’t another, and sh e’s got 
bim bv the hair. So. steady, stead y !” 
A long heave from strong arm s and the 
fuseless form of Beatrice was on th e eun- 
yalo. Then they pulled up Geoffrey beside 
»er, for they could not loose her desperate 
trip of his clark hair, and together rolled 
jhem into the boat. 
••They're dead, I doubt,” said the second 
man. 
"Holp turn ’em on th eir faces over th e 
S 
eat, so let tho w ater drain from th eir iu- 
lards. It's the only chance. Now give m e 
th a t sail to cover them —so. You’ll live yet. 
Miss B eatrice; you ain’t dead. I swear. Did 
Eduard has saved you; old E ddara and the 
good Goad together.” 
M eanwhile the boat had been got round, 
aud the m en were rowing for BryngelIv as 
W arm-hearted sailors will when life is at 
i 
take. They all knew Beatrice and loved 
er. and they rem em bered it as they rowed. 
be gloom was little hindrance to them , for 
hey could alm ost have navigated the coast 
blindfolded. Besides here they were shel­ 
tered by the reel and shore. 
In five m inutes they were round a little 
headland, and the lights of Kryngreily wore 
iffoso before them . 
On th e beach people 
were m oving adbut w ith lanterns. 
Presently they were there, hanging ou 
their oars for a favorable wave to beach 
with. At last it cam e and they gave way 
together, running the large boat half out of 
the surf. A dozen m en plunged into the 
(turf and dragged her on. They w ere safe 
•shore. 
"Have you got Miss B eatrice?” shouted a 
Voice. 
"Ay. we've got her. and another, too: bnt 
I doubt they’re gone. 
W heres doctor?” 
"Here, hero!” answered a voice. "Bring 
Hie stretchers.’’ 
A stout thick-set m an, who had been 
listening, wrapped 
up in a dark cloak, 
turned ais face away and gave a groan. 
Then he followed the others as they w ent 
to work. not offering to help, but m erely 
following. 
The stretchers were brought and th e two 
bodies laid upon them , face downward and 
covered over. 
. 
"W here to?” said th e bearers as they 
seized the poles. 
"The Vicarage.” answered the doctor. 
>*I told them to get things ready there in 
case they should find her. Run forward one 
bf you and sav th at we are com ing.” 
The m en started at a trot and the crowd 
frau after them . 
"W ho is the other?” somebody asked. 
"Mr. B ingham —the tall lawyer who cam e 
down from London th e other day. Tell 
policem an-run to his wife. She's at Mrs. 
Jones’, and thinks ho has lost his way 
corning hom e from Tell Lock.” 
Accordingly t o policem an departed on 
His melancholy errand, and the procession 
m ove■! swiftly across the sandy beach and 
up rho stone-paved way by which boats 
w ere dragged down tho cliff to the sea. 
The village of Bryneeily Jay to tho right. 


It had grown away from tho church, which 
stood dangerously near the edge of the cliff. 
On the further side of the church, and a 
little hehiudit.partly sheltered from the sea 
gales by a group of stunted firs, was the 
vicarage, a low, single-storied, stone-roofed 
building, tenanted for 20 years past and 
more by Beatrice’s father, Rev. Joseph 
Granger. The best approach to it from the 
Bryngellv side 
was by the churchyard, 
through which the m en w ith the strectliers 
were now winding, followed by the crowd 


"M ight as well leave them here a t once.” 
said one of tho bearers to the other In 
Welsh. 
"I doubt 
they 
are both dead 
enough.” 
Tile person addressed assented, and the 
thick set m a* wrapped in the dark cloak, 
who 
was 
striiliag along by Beatrice’s 
stretcher, groaned again. Clearly, he un­ 
derstood the Welsh tongue. A few seconds 
more aud they were passing through the 
stunted firs up to the vicarage door. 
In the doorway stood a group of people. 
The lig h t from a lam p in the hall struck 
upon them , throw ing them into strong re­ 
lief. Forem ost, holding a lantern in his 
hand, was a m an of about bo, w ith snow­ 
w hite h air which fell in confusion over his 
rugged forehead. He was of m iddle height 
and carried him self w ith som ething of a 
stoop. 
Tho eyes were sm all and shift­ 
ing. and 
the 
m outh 
hard. 
He wore 
short 
w hiskers 
which, 
together 
with 
the 
eyebrows, were 
still 
tinged with 
yellow. 
The face was ruddy and healthy 
looking; 
indeed, 
had 
it 
not 
been 
for 
tho 
dirty 
w hite 
tie 
aud . shabby 
black coat, one would havo taken him to be 
w hat he was in heart, a farm er of the harder 
sort, som ew hat w eather-beaten and anxious 
about th e tim es—a m an who would take ad­ 
vantage of every drop iu th e rate of wages. 
In fact he was Beatrice’s father and a cler­ 
gyman. 
By his side, and leaning over him. was 
Elizabeth, her elder sister. There were five 
years betw een them . She was a poor copy 
of 
Beatrice, or, to 
be more accurate. 
Beatrice was 
a grand 
developm ent of 
Elizabeth. 
They both had brown hair, 
ja u t E lizabeth’s was straighter and faint- 
to lo re d . not rich and ruddying into gold. 
E lizabeth’s eyes were also gray, but It was 
a cold, washed-out gray, like th at of a Feb­ 
ruary sky. And so w ith feature after feat­ 
ure, aud w ith the expression also. 
Bea­ 
trice’s was noble and open. lf at tim es de­ 
fiant, 
Looking at her you knew th at she 
m ight he a m istaken woman or a headstrong 
woman, or both; but she could never ho a 
mean woman. W hichever of the ten com 
m andm ents she m ight choose to break, it 
would not be th a t which forbids us to bear 
false witness against our neighbor. 
"Oh, my God! my God!” groaned the old 
m an; "look, they have got them on the 
stretchers. They are both dead. Oh, Beat­ 
rice! Beatrice! and only this m orning I 
spoke harshly to her." 
"Don’t be so foolish, father.” said E liza­ 
beth sharply. 
“They m ay only bo insen­ 
sible.-’ 
“Ah. ah .” he answ ered; "it doesn’t m at­ 
ter to you, you don’t care about your sister. 
You’re jealous of her. 
B ut I love her, 
though we don’t understand each other. 
Here they come. Don’t stand staring there. 
Go and see th at the blankets and things are 
hot, 8top. doctor, fell me, Is she dead?” 
“How can I tell till I’ve seen her?" the 
doctor answered, roughly shaking him off, 
and entering the door. 
Fires had peen lit in both the sitting- 
rooms. Geoffrev was taken into the dining­ 
room and attended Dy tho doctor’s assistant, 
and Beatrice into the sitting-room and at­ 
tended by tne doctor him self. In a few 
seconds the rooms had been cleared of all 
except the helpers, and the work began. 
The 
doctor looked 
a t 
Beatrice’s cold 
shrunken form, and at the foam upon ber 
ip-i. He lifted the eyelid and held a light 
te"fore th e contracted pupil. Then ne shook 
his head and set to work w ith a will. We 
need not follow him through the course of 
his dreadful labors, w ith w hich m ost people 
will have some acquaintance. Hopeless as 
they scorned, he continued them for hour 
after hour. 
M eanwhile the assistant and some helpers 
were doing the sam e service for Ueofirey 
Bingham , the doctor him self, a thin.clever- 
lookiug m an, occasionally stepping across 
the passage to direct them and see how 
things were getting on. 
Now. although 
Geoffrey had peen in the w ater the longest. 
his was by far the best case, for when he 
was im m ersed he was already insensible, 
and a person in this condition is very hard to 
drown. It isyourstrurgling.flghtiug.oreath- 
ing creature who is soonest m ade an end of 
in deep waters. T herefore it cam e to pass 
th at w hen the scrubbing w ith hot cloths 
aud the artificial respiration had gone on 
for about 20 m inutes Geoffrey suddenly 
crooned a finger. The doctor’s assistant, a 
buoyant youth fresh from the hospitals, 
gave a yell of exultation and scrubbed and 
pushed away w ith ever-increasing energy. 
Presently the subject coughed, and a m in­ 
ute later, as the agony of returning life 
made itself felt, he swore m ost heartily. 
"H e’s all right now !” called the assistant 
to his employer. "H e’s sw earing beauti­ 
fully.” 
Dr. Chambers, pursuing his m elancholy 
and unprom ising task in the other reotn. 
smiled sadly and called to the assistant to 
continue th e treatm ent, w hich lie did with 
m uch vigor. 
Presently Geoffrey cam e partially to life, 
still suffering torm ents. The first thing he 
grow aw are of was th a t a tall, elegant 
woman was standing over him , looking at 
him w ith a half-puzzled and half-horrified 
air. Vaguely he wondered who it was. Tho 
tall form and cold, handsom e face were so 
fam iliar to him, and yet ho could not recall 
the nam e. It was not till she spoke th at tm 
num bed brain realized th at ho was looking 
on his own wife. 
•‘Well. dear.” she said, " I’m glad th a t you 
are better. You frightened me out of my 
wits. 
I thought you were drow ned.” 
“T hank you." he said faintly, and then 
groaned as a fresh attack of tingling pain 
shook him through and through. 
"I hope nobody said anything to Eftie,” he 


Sa"Y esfthe cJild w ouldn’t go to bed because 
you were not back, and when the police­ 
m an cam e she heard him tell Mrs. Jones 
th at you were drowned, and she has been 
alm ost in a fit ever since. They had to hold 
her to prevent her from running here." 
Geoffrey’s w hite face assum ed an air of the 
deepest distress. 
"How oould you frighten the child so?” 
he m urm ured. "Please go and tell her th at 
I am all right.” 
"It wasn’t my fau lt.” said Lady Honoria. 
with a shrug of her shapely shoulders. "Be­ 
sides, I can do nothing w ith Kiltie. She goes 
on like a wild thing about you.” 
"Please go and tell her, Honoria,” said 
her husband. 
"Oh, yes. I’ll go.” she answered. “Really 
I shan’t be sorry to get out of th is; I begin 
to feel as though I had been drowned my­ 
self’'; and she looked at the steam ing cloths 
a n i shuddered. "Goodby, Geoffrey. 
It’s 
an im m ense relief to find you all rig h t T hat 
policem an m ade m e feel quite qu*er. I can’t 
et down to give you a kiss or I would. 
fell. goodby for the present, my dear.” 
"Goodby. Honoria,"said her husband with 
a faint smile. 
The m edical assistant looked a little sur- 
p ised. He had never, it is true, happened 
to be present at a m eeting between husband 
and wife, when oh* of the pair had just been 
rescued by a h a n ’s-breadth from a violent 
and sudden death, and therefore wanted ex­ 
perience to go on. B ut it struck him th at 
there was som ething missing. The lady did 
not seem to him quite to fill the part or the 
heaven-thanking spouse. It puzzled him 
very m uch. Perhaps he showed th a t in his 
face. At any rate, Lady Honoria. who was 
quiok enough, read som ething there. 
He is safe now, is he not?” she asked. 
"It will not m atter if I go away.” 
“No. my ladv,” answ ered the assistant. 
“he is out of danger. I th in k ; it* will not 
m atter at all.” 
, 
Ladv Honoria hesitated a little: she was 
standing In the passage. Then she glanced 
through Hie door into the opposite room 
and caught a glim pse of Beatrice’s rigid 
term and the doctor bending over it. Her 
head was thrown back and the beautiful 
brown hair, which was now alm ost dry 
again, stream ed in masses to the ground, 
while on her lace was stam ped the terrify­ 
ing seal of death. 
Lady Honoqja shuddered. She could not 
le a r such sights. 
"W ill it De necessary for me to come back 
tonight?” silo said. 
"I do not th in k so.” answered the student, 
"unless you care to hear w hether Miss 
G ranger recovers. 
"I shall h e ir th at in the m orning.” she 
said. “Poor thing.*I cannot help her." 
"No. Lady Honoria. you cannot help her. 
She saved your husband’s life. they spy,” 
“She m ust be a brave girl. Will she 
recover?” 
Th* assistant shook his head. “She may. 
possibly. It is not likely now.” 
“Poor thing, irnd so young ann beautiful I 
W hat a lovely face, and w ha’ an arm ! It is 
very aw ful for her,” au l she shuddered 
again anil went. 
Outside the door a sm all knot ox sym pa­ 
thizers was still gathered, notw ithstanding 
the late hour 
and the badness of the 
w eather. 


ft 


“T hat’s his wife,” said one, and they 
opened to let tier pass. 
"Then, why don’t she stop with him ?” 
asked a woman, audibly, "lf it had -bren 
mv husband I’d have sat and hugged him 
for an hour. 
"Ay. vou’d have killed him w ith your 
hugging, you w ould," somebody answered. , 
Lady Honoria passed on. 
Suddenly a 
thick set m an em erged from the shadow of 
tho pines. She could not see his face, but 
he was wrapped in a large cloak. 
“Forgive m e,” he said, in the hoarse voice 
of one struggling w ith emotions which he 
was unable to conceal, "b u t you can tell me. 
Does she still live?” 
"Do you aieaa Miss G ranger?” she asked. 
'Yes. of course. Beatrice - M issU ranger.” 
"They do not know, but they th in k —” 
"Yes. yes—they th in k —” 
"T hat she is dead.” 
The m an said never a word. He dropped 
his head upon his breast, and, turning, 
vanished again into the shadow of tho 
pines. 
“How very odd!” thought Lady Honoria, 
as she walked rapidly along the cliff to­ 
wards her lodging. "I suppose th a t man 
m ust bo in love with her. 
Weil. I do not 
wonder at it. I never saw such a face and 
arm . 
W hat a picture th at scene In the 
room would m ake! 
Mio saved Geoffrey, 
and now she’s dead. If he had saved hor I 
should not have wondered. It’s like a scene 
in a novel." 
From all of which it will be seen th at 
Lady Honoria was not w anting In certain 
rom antic and artistical perceptions. 


CHA PTER V. 
F.r.TZAUKTlI IS THANKFUL. 
Geoffrey, lying before til© fire. n«wly 
snatched from death, had caught some of 
the conversation betw een his wife aud the 
assistant who had recovered him to life. So 
she was gone, th at brave, beautiful, atheist 
g irl-g o n e to le-st the truth. And she had 
saved his life! 
M eanwhile in the other room the treat­ 
m ent of the drowned w ent slowly on. TWO 
hours had passed, and as yet 
Beatrice 
showed no signs of recovery. 
I ho heart did 
not beat, no pulse stirre d ; but, as the doctor 
knew, life m ight still linger in the tissues. 
Slowly, very slowly, the body was turned to 
and fro. the head swaying, and tho long 
hair falling now this way and now that, but 
still no sign. Every resource known to 
m edical skill, such as hot air, rubbing, arti­ 
ficial respiration, electricity, were applied 
und applied in vain, but still no sign. 
E lizabeth, pale and pinched, stood by. 
handing w hat m ight be required. She did 
not greatly love hsr sister; they were antag­ 
onistic, and their interests clashed, or she 
thought they did. but this sudden death 
was awful, la a corner, pitiful to see, offer- 
inggroans and ejaculated prayers to heaven, 
sat the old clergym an, their father. Ins 
w hite hail about his eyes. Ho was a weak, 
coarse-grained m an. but in his own way his 
clever and beautiful cirl was dear to him. 
and this sight w rung his soul as it had not 
been w rung for years. 
“She’s gone,’’ he said, continually, "she's 
gone: the Lord's will be done. 
T here’ll 
have to be another m istress at the school 
now. seventy pounds a year she’ll c o s t- 
seventy pounds a year!” 
"Do be quiet, father.” said E lizabeth, 
sharply. 
"Ay, ay. if s very well for you to tell me 
to be quiet. You are quiet, because yon don’t 
caro. 
You never loved your sister. But I 
loved her since she was a little fair haired 
child, aud so did your poor m other. ’Bea­ 
trice’ was the last word she spoke.” 
"Be quiet, father!" said E lizabeth, still 
more sharply. Tho old man. m aking no re­ 
ply. sank hack into a semi-torpor, rocking 
him self to and fro upon his chair. 
M eanwhile, 
w ithout 
interm ission, the 
work w ent on. 
"It’s no use,” said the assistant at last, as 
ho straightened his weary fram e and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. "She m ust 
he d e a d ; we've been at it nearly three hours 
now .” 
“ Patience,” answered the doctor, 
"lf 
necessary I shall go on for four- o r till I 
drop.” ho added. 
Ten m inutes more passed. Everybody 
knew th at the task was hopeless, but still 
they hoped. 
“G reat heavens!” said the assistant pres­ 
ently, starting back from the liody and 
pointing at its face. Did you see th a t? ” 
Elizabeth and Mr. G ranger sprang to their 
feet, crying: “ W hat, w h at?” 
"S it still, sir." said the doctor, w aving 
them bank. Then addressing his helper, 
and speaking in a constrained voice: "I 
thought I saw the rig h t eyelid quiver. W il­ 
liams. Pass the battery.” 
"So did I,” answ ered W illiam s, as he 
obeyed. 
"P ull power.” said the doctor again. "It 
is k ill or cure.” 
Tim shock was applied for some seconds 
w ithout 
result. 
Then suddenly a long 
shudder ran up the limbs, and a hand 
stirred. 
Next 
m om ent 
tho oyes were 
opened, and with palu and agony Beatrice 
drew the first breath of returning life. Ten 
m inutes more and site had passed through 
the gates of death back to tho w arm and 
living world. 
“Let m e ti ie,” she gasped faintly. 
“I can­ 
not bear it.” 
“H ush.” said the doctor, "you will be bet­ 
ter presently.” 
Ten m inutes m ore passed, when the doc­ 
tor saw by her eyes that she wished to say 
som ething. He bent hts head till it nearly 
touched her lips. 
"Dr. Cham bers.” she whispered, "w as he 
drow ned?” 
"No, he is safe; he has been brought 
round.” 
She sighed—a long-drawn sigh, half of 
pain. half of relief. Then she spoke again: 
"W as he washed ashore?” 
"No, no. You saved his life. You had hold 
of him when they pulled you out. Now 
drink this and go to sleep.” 
She smiled sweetly, but said nothing. 
T heu she drank as m uch of the draught as 
she could, aud shortly afterw ard obeyed the 
last Injunction, also, and w ent to sleep.” 
M eanwhile a rum or of this wonderful re­ 
covery had escaped to w ithout the house— 
passing from one w atcher to the other till 
at length It reached the ears ol the solitary 
m an crouched in the shadow of the pines, 
fie heard, and, gtarting as though he had 
been shot, strode to the door of the vicar­ 
age. Here his courage seemed to desert 
him , for ho hesitated. 
"Knook, squire, knock, and ask if it is 
true," said a woman, the same who nad de­ 
clared th at she would have hugged her hus­ 
band back to life. 
This rem ark seem ed to encourage h im : 
a* any rate he did knock. Presently the 
door was opened by Elizabeth. 
"Go aw ay,” s e said, in her sharp voice, 
"tho house m ust be kept quiet.” 
"I beg your pardon, Miss G ranger.” said 
the visitor In a tone of deep hum iliation. 
"I only wanted to know if it is true th at 
Miss Beatrice still lives?” 
"W by,” said E lizabeth w ith a start, "is it 
you, Mr. Davies? I am sure I had no idea. 
Step into the passage and I will shut the 
door. There! how long have you been out­ 
side?” 
"Oh, since they brought them up. B ut is 
it truo?” 
"Yes, yes, it is tr\ie. She will recover 
now. And you have stood all this tim e in 
the wet night. I am sure th at Beatrice 
ought to be flattered.” 
"N ot at all. It seemed so awful. a n d - I — 
I take such an interest—” and he broke off. 
"Such an interest in Beatrice.” said Eliza­ 
beth, dryly, supplying the hiatus- "Yes, so 
it seems.” and suddenly, as though by 
chance, she m oved the candle she fie d in 
such a fashiou th at the light fell full upon 
his face. 
It was a slow, heavy countenance, 
but not w ithout comeliness. The skin was 
fresh as a child’s, the eves were large, blue 
and mild, and the brown hair grew in waves 
th a t m any a woman m ight have envied. In­ 
deed had it not been for a short but strongly 
growing beard it would have been easy to 
believe th at the countenance was th at of a 
boy of in, rather than a m ail over JO. 
N either tim e nor care had draw n a single 
line upon it. It told of perfect and robust 
health, and yet bore the bloom of childhood. 
It was the face of a m an who m ight live to 
loo, and still look young. Nor did the form 
belie it, 
Mr. Davies blushed up to 
the 
eves, 
blushed like a girl beneath L lizabeth’s 
sham scrutiny. 
"N aturally I take an interest in a neigh­ 
bor’s fate,” lie said, in his slow. deliberate 
way. "She is quite sate, then?" 
“I believe so, ’ answered Elizabeth. 
"T hank 
God!” he said, or rath er it 
seemed to break from him in a sigh of re­ 
lief. 
"How did the other gentlem an. Mr. 
Bingham come to be saved w ith her?” 
"How should I know ?" she answered, 
w ith a shrug. 
"She saved his life somehow, 
clung fast to him even after she was insen­ 
sible.” 
"It is very wonderful. I never heard of 
such a thing. 
W hat is he like?” • 
"H e is one of the finest-looking m en I 
ever saw .” answered E lizabeth, always 
w atching him. 
"Ah! B ut he is m arried, I think, Miss 
G ranger?” 
"Oh, yes. he is m arried to the daughter 
of an earl, very m uch m arried—and vory 
little I should say." 
"I don’t quito understand. Miss G ranger.” 
“Don’t you? then use yonr eyes w hen you 
6ee them together.” 
“I should not see anything. I am not 
quirk like you,” he added. 
“How do you m ean to get back to the 
Castle tonight, Mr. Davies? You can’t row 
back iu this wind, and the seas will be 
w ashing over the causew ay.” 
“Oh, I shall manage. I am w et already. 
An ex tra ducking won’t h u rt me, and I’ve 
had a chain put up to prevent anybody from 
being washed away. And now I m ust be 
going. Good night.” 
’ Good night, Mr. Davies." 
Me hesitated arn em en t and then added: 
"W ould you would you m ind telling 
your sister—of course I m ean wtaau she is 
stronger—th at I came to inquire after her?” 
"X think that you eau do that for your­ 


self. Mr. Davies.” she said alm ost roughly. 
"I m ean it will be m ore appreciated,” and 
she turned upon her hee). 
Owen Davies ventured no further re­ 
m arks. Ho felt th a t Elizabeth's m anner 
was a little crushing, and he was afraid of 
her as well. 
. . 
"I suppose th at she does not think I am 
good enough to pay attention to her sister." 
he thought to him self as he plunged into 
th e night and ram . "W ell, she is quite 
rig h t—I am not tit to black her boots. Oh, 
God, I tbauk Thee th a t Thou hast saved her 
life -I th an k T h ee-1 thank T hee!” lie w ent 
on. speaking aloud to the wild night as he 
m ade lits way along the cliff. "If she had 
b e r n dead, I think th a t I m ast have died 
too. 
Oh. God, I th an k I hoe —I th an k 
T hee!” 
Tho blea th a t Owen Davies, Esq., J. P., 
D. L., of Hryngelly Castle, absolute owner 
of th a t rising little w atering place, and of 
tha largest and m ist prosperous slate quar­ 
ries in Wales, worth in all som ewhere be­ 
tween seven and ten thousand a year. was 
not tit to black hor beautiful sister’s boots, 
was not one th a t had struck Elizabeth 
Granger. 
Had it struck her. indeed, it 
would havo moved her to laughter, for 
Elizabeth had a practical mind. 
W hat did str k e her, as she turned and 
w atched the rich squire’s sturdy form v an ­ 
ish through the doorway into the night be­ 
yond, was a certain sense of wonder. Sup­ 
posing th a t she had never seen th at shiver 
of returning life mw up those white limbs, 
supposing th at they had grown colder awd 
colder, till a t length it was evident th a t 
death was so firmly citadelled w ithin the 
silent boart th a t no hum an skill could beat 
his em pire back? 
W hat then? 
Owen 
Davies loved her sister; th a t she knew and 
had known for years. But would he not 
have got over it in tim e? W ould he not in 
tim e b are been overpowered by tho sense 
of his own u tter loneliness ann given his 
hand, if not his heart.to some other wom an? 
Aud could not she who held b is’hand learn 
to reach his heart? 
Elizabeth thought of it as fo ra m om ent 
she stood in the passage, and a cold, h u n ­ 
gry light cam e into lier neutral tinted eyes 
and shone upon ber pale face. 
B ut she 
choked back the thought; she was not 
w icked enough to wish th a t her sister had 
not been brought back to life. 
The hungry 
light died out ol her face and she turned to 
enter tho sick room, when suddenly she 
m et hor father com ing out. 
"W ho was th at at the front?” h e'ask ed , 
carefully closing the door. 
"Mr. Davies of Hryngelly Castle, father." 
"And w hat did Mr. Davies w ant at this 
tim e of night? To know about Beatrice ” 
•' Yes,” .she answered slowly, he cam e to 
ask after Beatrice, or. to ti* more correct, 
he has been w aiting outside for three hours 
in (lie rain to learn if she recovered.” 
"W aiting out-ide three 
hours in the 
rain,” said the clergym an, astonished— 
"Squire Davies standing outside tho house! 
W hat for?” 
"Because lie was so anxious about Bea­ 
trice. aud did not like to come in, I sup­ 
pose." 
"So anxious about Beatrice—ah. so anx­ 
ious about Beatrice! Do you think Ell-a- 
b e th - urn—you know there is no doubt Bea­ 
trice is very well favored—very handsome, 
they say”---- 
"I don't think anything about it, father,” 
she answered, "ann as for Beatrice's looks, 
thev are a m atter of opinion. 
I have mine. 
And now don’t you think we had better go 
to bed? The doctors and Betty ar© going to 
stop up all night w ith Mr. Bingham and 
Beatrice.” 
" I es, E lizabeth. I suppose th at we had 
better go. 
I am sure we b are much to he 
thankful for tonight. W hat a m er iful de­ 
liverance! And if poor Beatrice had goue 
the parish m ust have found another school­ 
m istress and th a t would have m eant th at 
we lost tho salary. 
We have a great deal to 
be thankful for. E lizabeth.” 
"Yes,” said E lizabeth, very deliberately, 
"we have.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
OW FN DAVIES AT HOME. 
Owen Davies tram ped along the cliff w ith 
a light h e a rt The wild lashing of the rain 
and the roaring of the wind did not disturb 
him in the least. They were disagreeable, 
but he accepted them as he accepted exist­ 
ence and all its vanities, w ithout rem ark or 
m ental com m ent. He was. by nature and 
education, of a strongly aud sim ply religious 
m ind, as lie was iii body powerful, placid 
and healthy to an exasperating degree. It 
m ay be said th at it is easy to be religious 
and placid on ten thousand a year, but Owen 
Davies had not, always owned ten thousand 
a venr and one of tho most rom antic ana 
beautiful seats in Wales. 
From the tim e ho was 17. w hen his 
m other’s death left him an orphan. UU be 
reached the age of 30, some six years from 
th© date of the opening of this history, he 
led about as hard a life as fate could find 
for any man. Some people may have heard 
of sugar drogers, or sailing brigs, which 
trade between this country and the West 
Indies, carrying d al outw ard arid sugar 
home. On board one of these Owen Davies 
worked in various capacities for 13 long 
years. Ile did his drudgery w ell: bu t he 
m ade no friends, and always rem ained the 
sam e shy, silent and pious m an. Then sud­ 
denly a relation died w ithout a will, and he 
found 
him self heir-at-law to Bryngolly 
Castle and all its revenues 
He expressed no surprise, and to all ap­ 
pearance felt none. 
He had never seen his 
relation,and never dream ed of thisrom antic 
devolution of great estates upon himself. 
But he accepted the good fortune as he had 
accepted tile ill. and said nothing. The 
only people who know him were his ship­ 
mates, and they could scarcely be held to 
know him . They were acquainted with 
his appearance and the sound of his voice 
and his m ethod of doing his duty. Also, 
thev were aw are th at, although he never 
spoke of religion, he read a chapter of the 
Bible every evening and went to church 
w henever they touched at a port. B ut of 
his internal self they were in total ignor­ 
ance. This did not. however, prevent them 
from prophesying th at Davies was a “deep 
one.” who. now th a t he had got th e cash, 
would "blue it” in a way which would as­ 
tonish them . 
But Davies did not bl ce it. The news of 
his good fortune reached him just as tho 
brig. on which he was going to sail as first 
m ate. was taking in her cargo for Hie West 
Indies. He had signed his contract for the 
voyage, and, to the u tter astonishm ent of 
the law yer who m anaged the estates, he 
announced th a t he should carry it out. in 
vain did the the m an of affairs point out to 
his client th at w ith th e help of a check of 
Alloo he could arrange the m atter for him 
in IO m inutes. Mr. Davis m erely replied 
th at the property could w ait; he should go 
the voyage and then retire. The lawyer 
held up his hands, and then suddenly re­ 
m em bered th at there are women in the 
NY est Indies, as in other parts of th e world. 
Doubtless his queer client had an object in 
his voyage. 
As a m atter of tact lie was 
totally wrong. 
Owen Davies had never 
interchanged a tender word w ith a woman 
in his life; he was a creature of routine, 
and it was a part of his routine to carry out 
his agreem ent to the letter. T hat was all. 
As a last resource the lawyer suggested 
th a t Mr. Davies should m ake a will 
“I do not think it necessary,” was the slow 
and m easured answer. 
"The nronerty naa 
come to me by chance. If I die it m ay a* 
woll go to somebody else in the sam e way.” 
The law yer stared. 
"V ery w ell,” he said, “it is against mv ad­ 
vice, but you m ust please yourself. Do you 
want any m oney?” 
Gwen thought fo ra m om ent. "Yes.” he 
said. "I th in k I should like to have IO 
pounds. They are building a cathedral out 
there, and I w ant to subscribe to it-" 
Tho lawyer gave him the IO pounds w ith­ 
out a word; he was struck speechless, and 
in this condition he rem ained for some 
m inutes after the door had closed behind 
his client 
Then he sprang un w ith a single 
ejaculation, "Mad, m ad! like hts great 
uncle.” 
But Owen Davies was no t in the least 
m ad—at any rate not th en ; he was only a 
creature of habit, In due course, his agree­ 
m ent fulfilled, he sailed bis brig hom e 
from the W est Indies, for the captain was 
drowned in a gale. Then he took a second­ 
class ticket to Hryngelly, w here he had 
never been in his life before, and asked his 
way to the castle. He was told to go to the 
seashore and he would see it. 
He did so, leaving his sea chest behind 
bim. and there about 200 paces from the 
land and built upon a solitary m ountain of 
rock, m easuring half a m ile or so round the 
Paso. he perceived a vast m edieval pile of 
fortified buildings, w ith turrets, tow ering 
300 feet into the air and edged w ith fire by 
the setting sun. 
Ho gazed on it w ith perplexity. Could it 
be th a t this enormous island fortress be­ 
longed to him, aud ii so, how on earth did 
one get to it? 
For some little tim e he w alked up and 
down, wondering, too shy to go to the vil­ 
lage for inform ation. M eanwhile, though 
he did not notice her, a well-grown girl of 
about 15, rem arkable for her great gray 
eyes and the promise of her beauty, was, 
not w ithout am usem ent, w atching hie evi­ 
dent perplexity from a seat beneath a rock. 
At last she rose, and, w ith the confidence of 
bold I 6, w alked straig h t up to him. 
"Do you w ant to get to the castle, sir?" 
she asked in a strong, sw eet voice, the 
echoes of which Owen Davies never forgot, 
"Y es—oh. I beg your pardon,” for now for 
th e first tim e he saw th a t be was talking to 
a young lady. 
"Then I am afraid th a t you ere too la te — 
Mrs. Thom as will not show people over 
after 4 o’clock. She is the housekeeper, 
you know .” 
"Ah, well, the fact is I did not com e to 
see over th# place. I cam e to live tnere. 
I’m Owen Davies, und the place was left to 
m e.” 
Beatrice, for of course ic was she. stared 
at him in am azem ent. So this was Hie mys­ 
terious .sailor about whom there had been 
so m uch talk in Bryugelly. 
"U h!” she said, w ith em barrassing frank­ 
ness. "W ha* an odd way to coma home! 
W ell, it is bikh tide, and you will have to 


ta k e a boat. I will show yon w here you can I 
get one. 
Did Edw ard will row you across 
for sixpence,” and she led the way round a I 
corner of the beach to where old E dw ard 
sat. from early m orn to dewy ore. upon the 
thw arts of lits biggest boat, seeking those 
whom he m ight row. 
"Edw ard.” said the young lady. “hero is 
tho new squire, Mr. Owen Davies, who 
w ants to be rowed across to the castle." 
Edward a gnarled and tw isted specimen 
of the sailor tribe, w ith sm all eyes and a 
face that rem inded the observer of one of 
those quaint c uutonauces iii the handle of 
a walking-stick, stared at her in astonish­ 
m ent, ann then cast a look of suspicion on 
the visitor. 
’’Have he got parers of identification 
about him, m iss?” ho asked in a stago 
whisper 
‘‘I don’t know." she answered, langliing. 
“He sass he is Mr. Owon Davies.” 
"W ell, praps he is aud praps lie ain’t; 
anyway, it isn’t my affair, ana sixpence is 
sixpence.” 
All of this the unfortunate Mr. Davies 
overheard, and it did not add to his equa­ 
nim ity. 
“Now. sir. if you please,” said Edward, 
sternly, as he pulled the little boat u p to 
the euro of the breakw ater. 
A vision of 
Mrs. Thomas shot into Owen’s m ind, lf the 
boatm an did not believe in him 
what 
chance had he with the housekeeper? Ho 
wished ho had brought tho law yer down 
w ith him. and then ho wished he was back 
in the sugar brig. 
"Now. sir.” faul Edw ard, still more stern­ 
ly. putting down his hesitation to an impos­ 
to r’s consciousness of guilt. 
"I rn!” said Owen to the young lady. "I 
beg your pardon. 
I don’t even know your 
nam e. aud I ain sum i havo no right to ask 
it. but would you m ind rowing across with 
rue? it would be so kind of you; you m ight 
introduce mo to the housekeeper,” 
Again Beatrice laughed the m erry laud! 
of girlhoau: she was too young to be con­ 
scious of any im propriety in the situation. 
aud indeed there was none. But her sense 
of hum or told her th at it was funny, and she 
becam e possessed w ith a not unnatural 
curiosity to see tho thing out. 
"Oh, very well,” she said. "I will com e.” 
T he boat was pushed off and very soon 
they reached tho stone quay th at bordered 
th e harborof the castle, about which a littlo 
village of retainers had grown up 
Seeing 
th e boat arrive some of these peoble saun­ 
tered out ol the cottages, and then, fancying 
th a t a visitor had corno under the guidance 
of Miss Grainger, to look at the antiquities 
of the castle, which was the show place of 
tho neighborhood, sauntered back again. 
Then the pair began tho zig zag ascent of 
the rock m ountain, till at last they stood 
beneath the m ighty ma** of building.whlch. 
although it was hoary with antiquity, was 
by no means lacking in the com forts of 
modern civilization, the w ater, for Instance, 
being brought in pipes laid beneath the sea 
from a m ountain top two m iles away oti tho 
m ainland. 
"Isn ’t there a view here? ' said Beatrice, 
pointing to tho vast stretch of land and sea. 
"I think, Mr. Davies, that you have the 
m ost beautiful home in the whole world. 
Your groat uncle, who died a year ago, 
spent more than *50.000 on repairing and 
refurnishing it, thev say. He built the big 
draw ing room there, where th e stone is a 
little lighter; it is 65 feet long. Ju st think. 
£50.000!” 
’’It is a large sum .” said Owen, in an un- 
im aginatne sort of way, w hile in his heart 
he wondered w hat on earth ho should do 
w ith this white elephant of a m edieval 
castle, and its drawing-room 55 feet long. 
"Ho doesn t seem 
much 
im pressed.” 
thought Beatrice to herself, as she fugged 
aw ay at the postern bell: "I th in k ho m ust 
be stupid. Ile looks stupid." 
Bresently Hie door was opened by an ac- 
tivo-looking little old woman w ith a high 
voice. 
"Mrs Thomas.” thought Owen to him ­ 
self i "she is even worse than I expected." 
"Now. you m ust please go aw ay,” began 
tho formidable housekeeper in her shrillest 
k e y ; "It’s too late to show visiters over. 
W hy. bless us, it’s you. Miss Beatrice, w ith 
a strange man! W hat do you w ant?” 
Beatrice looked at her companion as a 
h in t that tie should explain him self, but ho 
said *othing. 
"T his is your new squire,” she said, not 
w ithout a certain pride. 
“ I found him 
w andering about the beach. 
Ho didn’t 
know how to get here, so I brought him 
over.” 
"Lord. Miss Beatrice, and how do you 
know if s him ?” said Mrs. 'I homas. "How do 
you know it ain’t a housemen Her?” 
"Oh, I’m sure he can’t be,” answered 
Beatrice aside, "because he isn’t clever 
enough.” 
Then followed a long discussion. Mrs. 
i homas stoutly 
refused 
to adm it the 
Stranger w ithout evidence of identity, and 
Beatrice, em bracing his cause, as stoutly 
pressed his 
claims. 
As for the lawful 
owner, lie m ade occasional feeble attem pts 
to prove th a t he was himself, but Mrs. 
Thomas was not to be imposed upon in this 
way. At last they came to a deadlock. 
' Y’d better go back to the inn, sir,” said 
Mrs. Thom as with scathing sarcasm, “and 
come un tom orrow with p rods and your 
luggage.” 
"H aven’t you got any letters w ith you?” 
suggested B eatrice as a last resource, 
As it happened he bf d a letter, one from 
the lawyer to lum selt about the property, 
and m entioning Mrs. Thomas’ nam e as be­ 
in,* in charge of the casile. He had for­ 
gotten all about it, but at this interesting 
juncture it was preduced and road aloud bv 
Beatrice. Mrs. Thomas took it, and having 
exam ined It carefully through her horn­ 
rim m ed spectacles, was constrained to ad­ 
m it its authenticity. 
"I’m sure I apologize, sir," she said, w ith 
a half-doubtful courtesy and much tact. 
“bot ono can’t be too careful with all those 
tram ps about: I never should have thought 
from the look of you, sir, how as you was 
the new squire.” 
This m ight be candid, but it was not flat­ 
tering. and it caused Beatrice to snigger 
behind her handkerchief in true schoolgirl 
fashion. However, they mitered, and were 
led by Mrs. Thom as with solemn pomp 
through the great and little halls, the stone 
parlor a id the oak parlor, the library and 
tho huge drawing-room, in which the white 
heads of m arble statues protruded from Hie 
bags of brown holland wherewith they 
were wrapped about in a m anner ghastlv 
to behold. At length they readied a small 
octagon-shaped room that, facing south, 
com m anded a m ost glorious view of sea 
and land. It was called the I.ady’s Boudoir, 
and joined another of about the same size, 
which in its form er owner’s tim e had been 
used as a smoking-room. 
"If you dou’t m ind, m adam ." said the 
lord of all this magnificence,” I should like 
to stop here; I am get ting tired of w alking.” 
And there he stooped for many years. The 
rest of tile castle was s h u tu p ; ho scarcely 
ever visited it except occasionally to see 
th at the rooms were properly aired, for he 
was a m ethodical man. 
As tor Beatrice, she went home, still 
chuckling, to receive a severe reproof from 
Elizabeth for her ’forwardness.” But Owen 
Davies never forgot tile oebtof gratitude 
he owed her. In his heart lie felt convinced 
that had it not been for her he should have 
I cd before Mrs. 
Thomas aud her horn- 
rimmod eye-glasses, to return no more. The 
tru th of the m atter was, however, th at 
young as B eatrice was, he fell in love with 
hor then and there, only to fall deeper and 
doeper into th at drear abyss as years went 
on. 
lie never said anything about it; bo 
never even gave a hin t of his hopeless con­ 
dition. though, of course, Beatrice divined 
som ething of it as soon as she cam e to years 
of discretion. B ut there grew up in Owen’s 
silent, lonely breasts great and overm aster­ 
ing desire to m ake this gray-eyed girl his 
wife. Ho m easured tim e by the intervals 
th at elapsed between his visions of her. 
He discovered th a t Beatrice was passion­ 
ately fond of learning, and also th a t she 
had no m eans to obtain tile necessary 
books. So he threw open his library to her. 
It was one of the best in Wales. He did 
more. He gave orders to a London bookseller 
to forward him every new hook of im ­ 
portance th a t appeared in certain classes of 
literature, and all of these he placed at her 
disposal,h arin g first carefully cut the leaves 
with his own hand. 
This was a bait she could not resist. She 
m ight dread or even detest Mr. Davies, i ut 
who loved his books, aud if she quarrelled 
w ith him h er well of knowledge would 
sim ply ru n dry, for there were no circu lar 
ing libraries at Bryagelly, and if there had 
been she could «ot hare afforded to sub­ 
scribe to them . So she rem ained on good 
term s w ith him and even smiled at his 
futile attem pts to keep pace w ith 
her 
studies. B oorm an! readmit did not come 
natural to him ; he was m uch better at 
cutting leaves. 
And so the years wore on, till a t length 
Beatrice knew th a t a crisis was at hand. 
Even the tardiest and most retiring lover 
m ust come to th e point at last, if ne is in 
earnest, ana Owen Davies was very m uch 
in earnest. Of late, to lier dism ay, he had 
so far com e out of his shell as to allow him­ 
self to be nom inated a m em ber of the 
school conncil. Of course she knew that 
this was only to give him more opportu­ 
nities of seeing her. As a m em ber of the 
council he could visit the school of which 
she was m istress aa often as he chose, and 
indeed he soon loam ed to take a lively in­ 
terest in village education. About twice a 
week he would com e in ust as the school 
was breaking up and offer to w alk home 
w ith hey, seeking for a favorable oppor 
tunity to propose. H itherto she had a1 ways 
warded off! this last event, but she know 
th a t it m ust happen. 
Not th at she was 
actually afraid of the m an him self; he was 
too m uch afraid of her for that. W hat she 
did fear was the outburst of w rath from her 
father and sister w hen they learned that 
she had refused Owen Davies. It never 
occurred to her t h at Elizabeth m ight be 
playing a hand of her own iu the m atter. 
From all of w hich it will be clear, if in­ 
deed it has not become so already, that 
Beatrice G ranger was a som ewhat ill-regu­ 
lated young woman, born to bring trouble 


on herself and all connected w ith her. Had 
she been otherw ise, she w oald have taken 
ber good fortune and m arried Owen Davies, 
in which case her history peed never hero 
been w ritten. 


CHAPTER VU. 


A M ATRIM O NIAL T A LK . 
Before Geoffrey Bingham dropped off iato 
a troubled sleep on that eventful night ho 
learned th a t the girl who had saved hie life 
at the risk, and alm ost at the coat. of her 
own was out of danger, aud in his own aud 
m ore reticent way he thanked Providence 
as heartily as did Owen Davies. Then lie 
w cat to sleep. 
. 
W hen he awoke, feeling very sick and so 
stiff and sore th a t he could scarcely move, 
the broad daylight was stream ing through 
the blinds. The place was perfectly quiet, 
for the doctor’s assistant, who had brought 
him back to Ute, and who lay upon a conch 
at the further end of the room, slept the 
silent sleep ol youth and com plete exhaus­ 
tion 
Only an eight-day clock on the m an­ 
telpiece ticked in th at solemn and aggres­ 
sive way which clocks affect in the stillness. 
Geoffrey strained his eyes to m ake out the 
tim e and finally discovered th a t it wanted 
a few m inutes to « o’clock. 
Thou be fell to w ondering how Miss G ran­ 
ger was, und to repeating in his own m ind 
every scene of thftir adventure, till th* last, 
when the\ wt-re w hirled out of the canoe in 
tho em brace of the w hite crested billow. 
Ju st at this m om ent lie thought th a t he 
heard a sound of sd*>bia« outside the win 
dow. Mo listened; the sound went on. He 
tried to rise only to find th at he was too 
stiff to m anage it. So, as a last resource, he 
called th e doctor. 
"W hat’s the m atter?” answered 
th at 
young gentlem an, jum m ng up w ith tho 
alacrity ct one accustom ed to be suddenly 
awakened. "Do you feel queer? 
"Yes rather, answ ered Ueofirey, 
but it 
isn’t that. T here s somebody crying outside 


* The doctor put on his coat, and going to 
the window, drew Hie blind. 
"W hy. so there is,’ he said, 
It s a little 
girl w ith vol low hair and w ithout a hat. 
"A little girl," answered Geoffrey. 
'Why, 
it m ust ne Ettie. my daughter. Please tot 
lier in.” 
. . 
"All right. Cover yourself up and I can 
do th a t through the w indow; it isn t five 
feet from th e ground.” 
Accordingly lie 
ooonou the window, and. addressing tho 
little girl, asked her w hat her nam e was. 
••fefffo.” she sobbed In answ er: 
Lino 
Bingham, l ’vo come to look for (laddie. 
"All right, my dear, don’t cry so; your 
dad (I ie is here. 
Como and let mo lift 
you in." 
, 
Another 
m om ent and thoro appeared 
through tho open window the very sweetest 
little face aud form th at over a child of « 
was blessed with. For the face was pink 
and w hite, and in it wet# set two beauti­ 
ful dark eyes, which, contrasting w ith the 
golden hair, m ade the child a sight to see. 
But a l a s ,n s t now the ch-eks were stained 
with tears, ail'd round Hie large dark oyes 
were rings alm ost as dark. Nor was this all. 
Til© little dress was booked awry, on one 
tiny foot, all drenched with dew, there was 
no boot, aud on the yellow curls no hat. 
"Oh! daddta. haddie. ’ cried th* Child, 
catching sight of him and struggling to 
reach her lath er’s arms, "you isn t dead. Is 
you, daddie?” 
„ 
. , 
. .. 
"No my love no, 
answered her father. 
kissing her. "W hy should you th in k th a t i 
was dead? Didn’t your m other tell you 
th a t I was safe?” 
"OU! (laddie." 
sho 
answered, 
they 
cam e aud said th at you were drownded, and 
I cried aud wished th at I was drownded too. 
Then m othor cam e home at last and said 
th a t you were better, and was cross with 
m e because I went on crying and wanted to 
come to you. b u t I did go on crying. 
I 
cried nearly all night, and when it got light 
I did dress myself, all but one shoe and my 
hat, which I could not find, aud I got out to 
look for you." 
"And how did you find me, my poor little 
dear?" 
. 
. . . 
“Oh. I heard m other say you was at the 
vicarage, so I w aited till I saw a man, find 
asked him which way to go, aud ho did toll 
mo to walk along the cliff till I saw a long 
w hite house, aud then w hen lie saw th at J 
had no shoo he w anted to take me home, 
hut I ran away till I got here. But Hie 
blinds were down, so I did think th at you 
were dead, daddie dear, aud I cried till that 
gentlem an opened the window.” 
After th a t Geoffrey set to work to scold 
her for running away. but she did not seem 
to m i n d it much, for she sat upon tho edge 
or tho couch, her littlo face resting against 
his own, a very pretty sight to see. 
"You m ust go back to Mrs. Jones, Enie. 
and tell your m other w here you have 
beou.” 
................. 
, 
. 
. 
„ 
"I can’t, daddio; I’ve only got one shoe," 
she answered, pouting. 
"B ut you came with only ono shoe,” 
"Yes, (laddie, but I wanted to come, and 
I don’t w ant to Bo hack. Tell m e how you 
was drow nded.” 
He laughed at lier logic and gave way 
to her. for this little daughter was very 
near to his h eart—nearer than anything 
else rn tho world. So ho told lier how ho 
was "drow nded,” and how a lady had saved 


lUEflio*'iste»ed w ith wido sot eyes, and then 
said th a t who wanted to see tho lady. 
At 
th a t moment), there cam e a knock a t tho 
door, and Mr. G ranger entered, accom ­ 
panied by Dr. Cham bers 
"How do you do, sir?" said the former. " I 
m ust introduce myself, seeing th a t you are 
not likely to rem em ber me. W hen last I saw 
you you looked as dead as a beached dog­ 
fish. 
My nam e’s 
Granger, the Rev. J. 
Granger, vicar of Bryngolly. one of the very 
w orst livings on this coast, aud th a t’s say­ 
ing a great deal.” 
"I am sure. Mr. Granger, I'm under adeep 
debt of gratitude to you for your hospitality, 
atid under a still deeper one to your daugh­ 
ter, but I hone to thank her personally tor 
th a t.” 
"N ever speak of it.” said the clergym an, 
"H ot w ater aud blanket* don’t cost m uch. 
and vou’ll have to pay for the brandy and 
th e doctor. I low is he, doctor?” 
"He is getting on very well indeed. Mr. 
Granger. j i u t I dare say you find yourself 
rather stiff, Mr. Bingham- I see your head 
is pretty badly bruised.” 
"Yes,” he answered, laughing, “and so is 
my body. Shall I be able to go home to­ 
day?” 
"I think so,” said the doctor, "h u t not be­ 
fore this evening. You had better keep 
quiet till then. You will be glad to hear 
th a t Miss G ranger is getting on very well. 
H er’s was a wonderful recovery, til© most 
wonderful I ever saw. 
I had quite given 
her up. though I should have kept on Hie 
treatm ent for another hour. You ought to 
be very grateful to Miss Granger, Mr. 
B ingham .” 
"I am very grateful,” he answered, earn- 
estly. "Shall I be able to see her today ?” 
"Yes, I think so, some tim e this afternoon, 
say at 3 o’clock. Is th at your little daugh­ 
ter? 
W hat a lovely child she is. Well, I 
will look iii again about 12.” 
About an hour afterw ards the servant girl 
brought Geoffrey seme breakfast of tea ana 
toast. He felt quite hungry, but when it 
cam e to the much could not eat m uch.Ettie. 
who was starving, m ade ud for the defi­ 
ciency. how ever; she ate ait the toast and a 
coup e of slices of bread and butter after it. 
Scarcely had they finished who* her father 
observed a shade of anxiety come upon his 
little daugnter’s face. 
"W hat is it, Effie?” ho asked. 
"I th in k .” replied Etlie In evident trepida­ 
tion. "I th in k th a t I did hoar m other outside 
and Annie, too.” 
"W ell. dear, they have come to see m e.” 
"Y’es. and to scold mo because I ran 
aw ay.” and the child drew nearer to her 
father in a fashion which would have m ade 
it clear to any observer th at the relations 
between her and her m otlier were som e­ 
w hat strained. 
Effl* was rig h t Presently there was a 
knock at the door and Lady Honoria en ­ 
t e r e d , calm and pale and elegant as ever. 
She was followed by a dark eyed. som ew hat 
im pertinentlooking French 
bonne, who 
held up her hands and ejaculated, "Mon 
Diou!" as she appeared. 
"I thought so.” said Lady Honoria. speak­ 
ing in French to the bonne. "There sho 
is. ’ and she pointed to th e runaw ay Etlie 
w ith lier parasol. 
"Mon Dieu! 
sa:d tho 
wom an again. 
" V o u s voila enfin et moi, qui suis accablee 
cie pour, et votre chere m ere aussi: oh. 
m ail que c'est m ecbante; et regard©/. done, 
avcc un 
soulier aeu Ie rn out. 
Mais c’est 
affreux!” 
^ 
„ 
"Hold 
your 
tongue,” 
said 
Geoffrey 
sh a rp ly ,' and leave Miss Elbe alone. She 
cam e to see m e.” 
Anne ejaculated, ‘Mon Dleu!” once more 
and collapsed. 
"R eally. Geoffrey,” said his wife, "the 
way you spoil th a t child is 
som ething 
shocking. She is a3 wilful as can be. and 
you m ake her worse. It is very naughty 
of her to run aw ay like th a t and give us 
such a hunt. How are we to get her home, I 
wonder, w ith only one shoe.” 
H er husband hit his lip, and his forehead 
contracted itself above the dark eyes, It was 
not the first tim e th a t he and Lady Honoria 
had come to words about the child, with 
whom his wife was notin sym pathy. Indeed 
she had never forgiven Efiie for appearing 
in this world a t all. Lady Honoria did not 
belong to th a t class of womeu who think 
m aternity is a joy. 
"A nne,” he said, "take Miss Elbe and 
carry her till you can find a donkey. She 
can ride back to th e lodgings.” The nurse 
m urm ured som ething in French about the 
child being as heavy as lead. 
"Do as I old yon.” he said sharply, in the 
sam e language. "Erne, my love, give m e a 
kiss and go home. T hank you for com ing 
to see m e.” 
The child obeyed and went. Lady Ho­ 
noria stood and watched lier go, tanning her 
little foot upon the floor, and w ith a look 
upou her cold, handsom e face that was not 
altogether agreeable to see. 
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[Copyright, law , by 8. S. McClure.] 
Tile Senate of the U nited States is com ­ 
posed of two senators from each State 
They arc chosen by tho legislatures for the 
term of six years. The num ber of .States is 
now 12, and when the senators from Mon­ 
tana are adm itted th e whole num ber of 
senators will he 34. 
At tho organization of the body in 1789 
its m em bers were divided by lot into three 
dosses. Tho seats of senators of the first, 
second and third classes were vacated at 
the end of the second, fourth aud sixth 
years, respectively, so that oue-ihird m ight 
be chosen every second year. This classifi­ 
cation has been preserved, and thus, of the 
present m em bership, the seats of 28 sena­ 
tors will be vacated in 1891, 28 in 1893 and 
28 in 1895. the term s ending at noon on 
March 4. If vacancies occur during the 
recess of the legislature of a State by death, 
resignation or expulsion, then tne governor 
appoints for tho interval. 
C o b w o s s has power to m ake or alter th e 
regulations for choosing.senators, butcannot 
change tho place prescribed by th e State. 
For many yeurs there ivas great irregularity 
in the choice of sen liters by the legislatures 
and the Intrigues of party leaders some­ 
tim es prevented an 
election altogether. 
The evils became so flagrant th a t Congress 
passed au act July 26, DUSH, to regulate 
senatorial elections. 
Each 
house is re­ 
quired to voto viva voce on the second 
Tuesday after tho organization of the legis­ 
lature. On the next day tho tw o houses are 
to m eet jointly- Should it then appear th at 
the sam e person has received a m ajority in 
each house, this fact is stated, aud he is 
elected. Otherwise tho joint m eeting m ust 
take at least one viva voce voto cad i day 
while th# legislature rem ains in session, 
until some person receives a m ajority of all 
the votes, a quorum of each house boing 
present. Should a vacancy occur w hile the 
legislature is in session the sam e course of 
procedure begins on tho second Tuesday 
after notice of tho vacancy is received. 
No P e rs o n f a n Ko a d o n a to r 
who bas not reached the age of 30 years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States. Ile m ust also be, when elected, au 
inhabitant of tho S tate for which he has 
been chosen. 
The Senate cham ber is in th e centro of the 
north wing of tlieC apitol. It isau imposing 
room surrounded by lobbies, approaches 
and corridors. 
It bas no exterior openings, 
and Is lighted through stained and orna­ 
m ented glass panels in the celling, it is 
constructed wholly pf m etal ami m asonry, 
severe aud simple in its colors ami decora­ 
tions. 
It is liq feet 3 inches long, HO feet 3 
inches wide. and od loot high. 
Its galleries 
have ai commodation* for about low) spec­ 
tators. 
Ventilation is secured b y asv stem 
of revolving fans. driven by engines in the 
basement. 
The Senate m eets on the first Monday in 
Deoember. annually. Its daily sessions be­ 
gin at 12 o’clock, aud are opened w ith a 
brief prayer by tho chaplain. The president 
takes the chair, and the journal of the pro­ 
ceedings of the previous day is read by the 
secretary, am ended ll in pessary 
and ap­ 
proved. Messages from the president, com ­ 
m unications In an the heads of departm ents, 
bills from the House of Represen tatIrelan d 
other formal inuttuis are theu laid before 
the Senate, and disposed of by reference to 
com m ittees or otherwise. 
T his is succeeded bv the presentation of 
petitions aud m em orials, the report* of com­ 
m ittees. tlio introduction of bills and joint, 
concurrent and other resolutions, which is 
technically called "m orning business.” and 
’ m orning hour” continues until 2 o’clock. 
Should liny tim e rem ain after the conclu­ 
sion of m ottling business, id I is on the calen­ 
dar aru considered, subject to objection,with 
dobato not exceeding five m inutes by any 
senator desiring to participate in the discus, 
sion. 
At 2 o’clock the se n ate resum es the 
consideration of the unfinished business of 
the previous day. if any, or proceeds to the 
calendar of general orders, with the right to 
unlim ited discussion, which continues till 
the adjournm ent, w hich usually occurs 
i'rn m A to ti U 'fllocU . 
The business of the Senate is conducted 
chiefly by 42 standing and l l select com­ 
m ittees, to which all bills.after two readings, 
are referred. The m ost im portant of these 
are the com m ittees on the judiciary, appro­ 
priations, privileges and elections, foreign 
relations, aud 
finance. 
W hen reported 
favorably, bills are placed on th e calendar 
for future consideration; if unfavorably 
they are indefinitely postponed. Some of 
the com m ittees are superfluous, and are re­ 
tained to give the chairm an til© use of a 
room and a salary for a clerk and a m essen­ 
ger. The com m ittees are appointed by the 
Senate, aud not by the presiding officer, as 
in the House of Representatives. 
The vice president is ox-ofticio the presi­ 
dent of the Senate. 
In creating th e office 
of vice-president the fram ers of the Consti­ 
tution evidently had originally in view only 
the em ergency th a t m ight arise by the 
death, rem oval, resignation or inability of 
the president, They supposed the probable 
duration of two lives would cover the con­ 
tingencies of a presidential term . and em ­ 
powered Congress to provide, if it saw fit, 
for a possible vacancy in the office of presi­ 
dent and vice-president at the sam e time. 
The Constitution m ade no provision for 
paying him a salary, It m ade no specific 
arraifbem ent fly hiseleciion. declaring only 
th a t tile person having the highest num ber 
of votes in th e electoral college, after the 
choice of a president, should be vice-presi­ 
dent. It affixed to tho office no qualifica­ 
tions of age or citizenship, except by an In­ 
ference! so rem ote th at in 1804. bv the 
tw elfth am endm ent, it was ordained th at 
V ‘n o person constitutionally ineligible to thee 
office of president shall be eligible to th at 
of vice-president of tho U nited States.” 
N o lth o r tile C o n s titu tio n 
nor its am endm ents,nor th e statu teo f 1792, 
provide for filling a vacancy in the office of 
vice president. T here i3 no lineal succes­ 
sion. ('nee vacant it rem ains so until the 
next electoral college chooses a successor. 
The vicepresident was 
th u s placed in 
a position, anom alous 
and undignified, 
w ithout definite functions, having no duties 
at the seat of governm ent, where his pres­ 
ence m ight seem irksom e or offensive, like 
a poor heir apparent w aiting for the death 
of his ancestor to come into the estate. 
A 
weak, vain m an m ight like tb e title and the 
em pty honor. 
A bad m ail m ight aspire to 
the place for the opportunities it would 
afford him to conspire against, the honor or 
the life of the President, whose power he 
m ight inherit by this crim inal am bition. 
But few m en who were really qualified to 
m eet the intentions of vhos* who created 
the office would, under such conditions, bo 
w illing to accept it, The only im portance 
of the Incum bent m ust rest upon the death 
or degradation of his chief. His fortunes 
m ust have their root in th e ruin of the 
President. Potentially im portant, actually 
he m ust be nothing, except in the occur­ 
rence of events th a t would aw aken national 
sorrow or threaten national disaster. 
To partially rem ove these objections, to 
secure the services of com petent men, and 
retain them at the Capitol, where their con­ 
tingent duties would require their presence, 
it becam e necessary to assign the vice­ 
president to duty in some branch of the 
general governm ent, and accordingly the 
C onstitution m ade him president of the 
Senate. 
He m ight as well have been m ade the 
speaker ot the House of R epresentatives or 
governor of the D istrict of Columbia, or 
secretary of the interior, or com m issioner of 
Indian affairs, had those offices existed. 
The Senate, being a legislative body. wool* 
h a re been com petent to choose its own pre­ 
siding officer h o rn am ong its own members, 
and there are no reasons o tb erth an th o .se 
indicated why tile vice-president should 
h a re been m ade the 
P re s id e n t of the Senate. 
This view is further sustained by tho fact 
th a t he is expressly deprived of the rig h t to 
vote, except in the case of a ti*; th a t he 
has no voice w hatever in the organization; 
th a t he cannot appoint the com m ittees of 
th e body, nor participate in its debates or 
deliberations. He is w ith it, but not of i t 
lie is a separate officer of th e governm ent. 
placed in this position for a defined purpose. 
His designation iv arbitrary, aud not neces­ 
sary. I f he uever assum es his functions, 
nothing suffers by his neglect. He may 
never appear Su hie seat, never tak e th e oath 


of office, or even be in th* country, and no 
public interest suffers and no public busi­ 
ness is delayed. 
In the absence of th e vice-president, th e 
Senate chooses a president pro tem pore, who 
holds the office until another is chosen. T he 
f 
iresident pro tem pore was form erly im th e 
tne of presidential succession, but is re­ 
moved, together w ith th e speaker, from 
th a t category by th e law of 1887. so th a t in 
case of th e death of the president the de­ 
scent is now through Hie vt ce-president and 
the m em bers of the cabinet, the object 
tieing to prevent th e change of political 
adm inistration in the term for which th e 
executive was chose*, 
lf the vice-presi- 
dent dies, or fills the office of president, th* 
president pro tem pore receives an addition 
to his salary. *qn»i to the difference be­ 
tween his com pensation as a senator and 
th at of the vi< e president which is 88090. 
Tho senator who is chosen president pro 
tem pore retains his rig h t to vote and de­ 
bate on all questions, and has no casting 
vote in case of a tie. He can nam e in open 
senate, or in writing, a senator to perform 
tho duties of the chair, hut for no longer 
period than o re daffy session. 


t t x r e p t b y irn a n tm m i* f i t m e n t . 
The president of th e Senate is th e custodian 
of tile electoral votes for president and vice­ 
president of tile United States, and opens 
Hie certificates, to be counted, in th e pres­ 
ence of both houses in the February pre­ 
ceding th e expiration of the term . 
Tho senate bas exclusive row er to try 
im peachm ents, w him are proceedings to 
rem ove the p re sid e r, vice-president and 
ail civil officers of the. United States, if 
proven g u ilty o f treason, bribery or other 
high crim es and misdem eanors. 
When th e 
president is tried, the chief justle* of th e 
suprem e court presides over the Senate, as 
the vice-nrosiilent could not be disinter­ 
ested, although lie m ight be im partial. 
E xecutive sessions of the .senate are held 
for the consideration of business connected 
w ith til# executive departm ent of the gov­ 
ernm ent, consisting principally of nom ina­ 
tions for office and treaties w ith foreign 
powers. These sessions are usually bein 
w ith closed doors, the galleries being cleared 
of visitors, ana all persons excluded except 
senators aud such clerks and other officials 
as are requisite, the-,e 
being previously 
sworn to seorecv. 
i hero Is no other parliam entary body th a t 
habitually holds secret sesames, tim reason 
, being th at the Senate is the only legislative 
assem bly th at possesses executive functions, 
and shares with the president, or head of th e 
nation, in tho exercise of executive powers. 
I bes© sessions are a continuation of th* 
deliberations begun bv the president sod 
his cabinet, or try the diplom atic representa­ 
tives of our own and other governm ents, 
which tire confidential in their nature, and 
tor prudential reasons are not m ade oubffc 
until the transactions are concluded 
W hen 
nom inations are confirm ed or rejected and 
treaties ratified the resalt is announced 
through the press, or by proclam ation of th* 
president, 
but the votes, speeches, and 
other proceedings in th e cabinet ana In th e 
Senate are not disclosed. After a sufficient 
interval has elapsed the journals of the 
executive sessions are printed, the publica­ 
tion at this tim e com ing down to the J ear 
I Sn . 
T h e A lleger! W it* 
of tile newspapers, when tim es are dull 
aud other sources of recreation fail. are ac­ 
custom ed to disparage the Senate by de­ 
scribing it as a "club of niillionnaires” and 
tim "A m erican House of Lords,” intim ating 
thereby th at w ealth is a cond I lion precedent 
to adm ission, and th a t it is a superfluous 
and unnecessary part of our politic*! sys­ 
tem!. 
Upon occasions of public excitem ent 
und discontent no appeal is more effective 
from the stum p, or rn Hie resolutions of 
-lacoPins and anarchists, th an the dem and 
tor its abolition. 
These denunciations proceed from a m is­ 
apprehension of its relations to our govern­ 
m ent which lias been defined as "an indis­ 
soluble) Union of indestructible S tates.” 
The Senate represents lite States in th eir 
corporate capacity, aa distinguished from 
the 
nation, 
the 
groat 
body 
of 
th e 
people, 
whose 
powers 
are 
ex Dreaded 
in 
the 
House 
of 
Representatives. 
It 
is a 
perm anent 
and 
enduring 
factor 
in our complex system , so far as an y thing 
can he perm anent am id the fluctuations and 
vicissitudes of deraocraov. 
it m ight be 
elim inated by an am endm ent to Hie C onsti­ 
tution. but th a t instrum ent, which perm its 
changes in other respects by the concur­ 
rence of three-fourths of the States, also pro­ 
vides th at no State w ithout its consent snail 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in th e Sen­ 
ate. 
it is th u s an indispensable elem ent in 
the adjustm ent of power between 
the 
greater and lesser States 
Rhode island, 
Delaware and Nevada practically disappear 
in th* vortex of tho House of R epresenta­ 
tives, but in the Senate they are not infe­ 
rior to 1’ennsylvaaia. 
Illinois and New 
York. 
It is placed beyond th e reach of popular 
rancor, and is builded, like the president, 
the Suprem e Court aud the House of Repre- 
sen tat! ves, upon the solid rock and founda­ 
tion of the Constitution. 
Tim Senate is in no sense analogous to th* 
English House of Lords, whose m em bers 
are hereditary peers, created by tho crown, 
and representing nothing but precedent 
an a prerogative. 
I t Is U n d o u b te d ly T ru e 
th at, from th e enorm ous expansion of its 
powers, due to the sm all num ber of S tates 
and the prodigious aggregate of population, 
senatorship* have become tho chief objects 
of desire to m ea of force and am bition. 
Tile States them selves recognize th e im ­ 
portance of able m em bership in th a t body, 
where all th e States have an equal repre­ 
sentation. so th a t th eir influence depends 
upon character and ability rath er th an upon 
num bers. Thus tho tenure of office becomes 
more secure, and term s inevitably grow 
longer a id longer for those who render 
faithful and efficient service. 
N aturally enough some m en of fortune. 
som e who have achieved great success in 
practical affairs elsewhere, and are w ithout 
special training or aptitude as legislators or 
publicists are sent to the Senate from Butte* 
requiring the service th at such representa­ 
tives can m ost efficiently render, out th e 
im putation th at w ealth has special influ­ 
ence bore is incorreot. 
The num ber of 
mfflionnatre* in the Senate has alw ays bee: 
relatively sm all. T he great m ajority - 
ad 
senators arc m en of m oderate astate*, an _ 
m any of them are wholly dependent upon 
th eir salary for support. 
J o h n J. I.n o a ls. 


P R O FIT A B L E VOICES. 


W h a t C h o ir S in g e rs a re P a id in B ig 
C ities of th e C o u n try . 


TE. Aline Osgood, In I.ndies’ Iloin* J o u rn a l.] 
A soprano, in an average city, will b* 
paid, as a beginner, anyw here from 8200 to 
$300 Der annum . As she becomes better 
kuown. and is in m ore thorough com m and 
of her voice, she will average from 8500 to 
$800. 
Bolton pays about 8200 per annum 
better to choir singers th an amy other city 
in my knowledge. Several sopranos cher* 
receive yearly salaries of 81000 and 81200, 
and a few 81600, 
A woman w ith a good contralto voice will 
begin a l an annual salary of $200. which, if 
she is successful, m ay rise to an average of 
8500. T here are two churches in P hiladel­ 
phia. I believe, whi9h pay th eir contraltos 
1400: but this, in cities outside of Boston. 
which, 
as 
w ith 
sopranos. 
average 
about 
$200 
higher, is 
u n u su al 
And 
even 
a 
genuine 
a lto - th a t 
rarest 
of thinks in these d a y s-w ill com m and bul 
from 8300 to $400 per annum . T he H ab.of 
course, does better th an this, by adding 
$ 200; but even w ith this addition, none e l 
these salaries appear precisely extravagant, 
or to ad m it of m uch luxury in living, and 
salaries are rarely increased. 
Should a 
rival church m ake an otter for a voice, if 
the first church is d esiro u s of retaining it. 
th e riv al’s price is overbid, and th e voice 
retain**.'. 
B u t this is th e only reason, of w hich I 
have know ledge, for increasing salaries. 
However, it m ust be rem em bered th a t th is 
salary is pal* for singing only a t tw o 
services, and for attendance a t oue or tw o re­ 
hearsals a week. All the rest of th e singer# 
tim e is her own to dispose of as she pleases. 
Prove she an apt pupil to her new m aster, 
lie w ill 
send to her, 
for 
instruction, 
scholars w hom 
he has not 
th e 
tim e 
to 
teach. 
Or she may secure engage­ 
m ents to sing at different church concerts, 
or, laying aside her m usic, m ay u k e to saw­ 
ing. painting, decorating, or any of th e 
m any ways in w hich girls are able to m ak* 
a living. No work m ust be un d * fU k en 
w hich will in any way conflict w ith th e 
choir singing, for this. rem em ber, is to e 
reason o f ber extrem e*. She is first and 
before all else a stager t th a t is h er profes­ 
sion. L et this never bs forgotten. 


Heroism Rewarded. 
[C hicago Tribune,] 
Railway official—Is this the m an th a t has 
je st saved th e train from destruction? 
Several bystanders—Y*s, this is th e m ag. 
Railw ay 
official 
(with 
em otion)—My 
friend, you have saved IOO hum an live* and 
m any thousand dollars’ w orth of property. 


' X o m b - 
am ong the passengers. 
up a collection 


W o rk s c f n a t u r e a n d o f A rt. 
(N ew Y ork W eekly,] 
F irst enthusiast—Hey* you 
seen 
th e 
ossified m an ? 
—Yes. Rat* you s**a 
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W X A L U 


P e ttv e Thanatos S tory of Y o u th fu l 
Lafe and A d ven tu re in A rk an sas. 
[Copyrighted, 18»0, by S. 8. M e d o ra ] 
CHAPTER IIL 
TH* OLD "CONJURE WOMAN.” 
H E parting was over 
in a mom ent. 
The 
black m an bad bun­ 
dled Cecil’s luggage 
into the wagon. H ur­ 
r i e d l y C e c il h a d 
kissed 
bis 
father; 
hurriedly th e 
two 
friends had shaken 
b an d a 
l'hero 
was 
the glimpse of a head 
out of a window, a 


w a r i n g of hats, the last look in his fath er’s 
aye*—ah. it was all gone, only th e horses 
■plashing recklessly through the m ud. and 
th e forest and these strange uncouth people, 
and the lum p tig h t in his throat! 
But. no m atter how m iserable a boy may 
be, he m ust care for his life, and very soon 
it seemed to Cecil th a t t h e y were in immi- 
n e a t peril. 
All trace of a road had disappeared. 
Be­ 
fore them, to the right and the left, was 
nothing but w ater under the trees. 
"\et 
Alan drove confidently along, and from the 
continuous Jolting and bum ping Cecil ar­ 
gued th at they m ust be on a road of some 
kind. 
Sally, who had divined his em otion at 
pertingjind pitied him as much as she dared 
pity such a superior sort of young being, 
answered the depressed consternation in 
his face. 
"It's lucky there’s only soft m ud today. 
lb s said, “ and th ere’s a right good hard 
corduroy underneath. 
It’s when we get 
past here on to the bad road w here the holes 
ars th a t lt’a bad.’’ 
"Oh. there’s worse, th en ?” said Cecil. 
gloomily. 
“I reckon there is." answered Alan. w ith 
enthusiasm . 
" It’s nothing driving here, 
but you just w ait u n til u e get past Aunt 
Valley Lemew’s old place. It’s like falling 
off a tabla, the holes are so big!" 
“And we have a ford, too—a big ford," 
added Sally, proudly. 
"Is this your only road to the railroad?" 
C»cil asked, after a pause of di>may. 
“ Well, practically, yes.’’ said Col. Seyton; 
“ but the road is good enough three-fourths 
of the year," 
Cecil occupied him self in studying scen­ 
ery. The swamp stretched alb about him. 
’I reef of strange and grotesque growth, such 
ai he had never seen, rattled their huge 
b r a n c h e s above the morass. Soft green moss 
was thick on softie of them . On the surface 
of the water a pale greeu briar interlaced 
sad bristled. A sm all tree to the right was 
spattered with a swarm of berries, red like 
blood. On either side the road made a 
watery path between the trees. 
G reat 
shrubs, bare of stalk, but surm ounted by 
black P laines, as it were, stood among the 
A iant tress. 
Col. Ssytea pointed out the cypress trees 
a id knees. 
“And th at tree w ith w arts o n it. aud 
Cie limbs growing so low d o w n ? " said 
Cecil. 
“A good description." said the colonel, 
“T hat is a huckleberry tree. There is a 
tupello gum ; see the swell butt, like a 
I vpress, but no knees. They used to make 
bowls and platters out of tupello gum. This 
is the ford.” 
“I call it a river.” observed Cecil, ruefully. 
Alan twisted in his seat enough to smile. 
“It’s got a good bottom ,” said he; "better 
1.1st your feet up, Sis. Say. Cousin Cecil, 
won’t you have a chew of gum ? I got a 
fresh piece.” 
This was a very long speech for Alan to 
m ake to a stranger. His father and sister 
a jpreciated the m otive of courtesy; but 
( ecil only noticed bow he held the horses 
w ith his left hand while hts right tugged at 
his pocket, being like most boys pockets. 
it was inconveniently lull. 
"He will certainly spill u s ’.” thought 
Cecil, yet be could not but adm ire the nerve 
of the young savage, as he called poor Ally. 
"No, thank you," said he hastily. 
"The w ater did not quite get into the 
wagon, neither did the horses quite have to 
sw im ; but th a t is the best you can say about 
the ford.’’ Sp Cecil described their passage 
m a letter to bis father. 
He was glad when they were on the cor­ 
duroy again, b u t he did not wince. He was 
n o t going to let these barbarous children 
laugh at him. 
•Ho you have m uch shooting here, Col. 
Peyton?” he asked, w ith his little man-of- 
t heeworld air. 
"W ell, a bit," answered the colonel, his 
eye tw inkling; "w ild turkeys, deer: now 
and then a wild hog h u n t Ally can tell 
ye o of some good sport, I reckon.” 
"I’ll teach you to shoot." Ally rapped out, 
eagerly; “you can have my gun.”# 
"’Thank you," said Cecil, coldly, “I have 
brought my gun.” 
“And I expect you shoot, too," said Sally. 
"I have been shooting for five years," said 
Cecil, w ith great dignity. 
Ally, who should have properly been dis­ 
concerted, burst into a laugh. 
“ Oh. what a okel " said he. “Sis and I 
put it up you couldn’t shoot or ride or any­ 
thing. and she was going to teach you to 
row and lend you her boat. Say, cam you 
ride and row?” 
“I thought I could," said Cecil, his dignity 
unabated, while Col. Seyton, on the front 
seat, chuckled in bis sleeve; and Sally 
looked distressed. 
“Oh. w e’re so sorry we m ade such a mis­ 
take,” said sh*. B ut Alan continued to re­ 
gard the m istake as a joke. 
“Never you m ind ; you shall lend me 
} oar gun, th en .” said he w ith a broad smile, 
w hich Cecil was beginning to th in k odious; 
Pally, he said to him self, really was a nice 
little girl. 
“There is A unt V alley’s old house, and 
there is the bad road.” 6aid Col. Seyton, 
diverting all their thoughts. 
They were passing a ruined hovel which 
Ired sank backw ard off its rotting props 
into the swamp. 
“ Did anybody ever live in such a hole?” 
said Cecil. 
“Lived in it and will have to pay rent for 
it, I fear. Look out for the holes, boy I” 
T hough Cecil was a brave lad, he felt his 
heart drum m ing. 
They appeared to be in a veritable quag 
mire. The horses would plunge into great 
holes and the wagon lurch after them . 
Yet Alan calmly pulled and shouted in 
bis boyish treble, and guided the panting 
struggling beasts in a zigzag course until 
th e firm land was reached. 
Cecil drew a long breath. 
"You do drive very w ell,” said he. 
“ That’s not a much bad road,” said Ally, 
■imply 
“Look, there’s Aunt Valley and 
th e mules! Howdy, Aunt Valley, howdy?” 
All three saluted a bent black woman, 
who bobbled through a gate to the road- 
side. 
Bae was. it seemed to Cecil, the very 
blackest negress that be had ever seen. 
She wore a piece of a hoar sack for a lu r 
T m , and the grotesqueness o f her rolling 


eyeballs, wide aostrils and hollow cheeks 
was enhanced by a pair of brass earrings, set 
with red glass. The ragged apron of jean 
and the faded print skirt and buttonless 
blue woollen *"bass” did not consort on 
eaual term s with the finery above, but 
around her gaunt black neck sparkled a 
string of am ber beads. 
A fit background for this weird figure was 
the wretched cabin, w ith its “stick and dirt 
chim ney." its beetling roof and yawning 
pillars. Behind two great gum trees, it 
team ed slinking out of sight, yet scowling 


A unt V alley: she picked an ear of corn 
from her apron and put it in his m outh. 
Tho other mules 
eved this interesting 
episode wistfully, but did not stir. 
"I got ’em right well trained up, I is dat." 
said A unt Valley. “Hey all tollers at de 
w ud cr com m andm ent like so.iers. 
Heah. 
you Abram Llnkuin. you’ tourn now !” 
Abram Linktun approached, received hts 


is near the fore-end of th e barrel, resting 
low In the notch of the rear sight, w hile at 
th e same tim e it covers the exact centre of 
the object used as a ta rg e t It will take 
some practice to be able to m ake the sights 
correspond as I have d irected ; and, when 
this bas been accom plished, th e pulling of 
the trigger will, if you are not very careful, 
destroy the aim b r causing the gun to wab- 
corn and retired in good order. The chil- blo. Perseverance is the only road to suc- 
1 cess, in this as in everything else. 
Iu long-range firing the shooter is per­ 
m itted to rest his gun upon some object to 
steady it. though the best usage requires 
him to take some part of his own person 
for the support. Thus he m ay kneel w ith 
one leg w hile resting his elbow on the knee 
of the other; or he m ay lie on his back and 
rest his gun upon his foot, or between bis 
knees, or across his leg. B ut in shooting 
gam e it is always best to rely on offhand 
shooting, 
- 
From the beginning of his practice it is 
necessary for the shooter to study quickness 
and accuracy of m ovem ent, so th a t rn tim e 
he m ay be able to aim and fire all a t once 
w ithout the slightest hesitation or appreci­ 
able pause. W hen he can do this he may 
begin shooting at m oving objects. 
H abit is everything in shooting; if yon 
form a correct firing habit at the outset of 


dren were more pleased than Col, Seyton 
by such by-play; he im patiently repeated 
his question. But Jhe obstinate old wom an 
m ust have her own way. 
“Cavn’t lie pa’sltal nohow t’ dose ani- 
m iles,” s h e g ru n ted ; “dey got heap m o’ 
feeling t ’ btfliurted nur folkses got. Melo­ 
deon I Melodeon, how come ye dean’ hark 
t ’ me better?” 
Melodeon, w ith positively a dejected air, 
like a boy caught in gross inattention, cam e 
u p for his portion. Aunt Valley patted him. 
Then she m ade a gesture towards 
the 
mules. 
“D er ain’t bat t ree er dem now." said 
th e. w ith an indescribable quiver of her 
hard face, 
“ W hat:” cried Col. Seyton. "did th a t- u r r 
—H aw ser get Mr. H enderson?” 
She nodded, clinching her fist. “De C o t 
rew ard him. I (at de way er call hit. G u t 
him my mewl fo’ de rent ae prommus me 
nebber hao t ’ pay. D at de way alius, my 
m adder done tell me, when po folkses goes 
law in’l Nev’ m ind, l ’se d o ’ ole black nigger 
an ’ he eret rich w ’ite man. but I se sharp 
nuff t ’ cut im yet!” 
W hile the negrcss was sneaking her re­ 
pressed fury worked in her until it burst the 
flimsy m ask of composure. Blind to her au­ 
dience, apparently, her greats eves glowed 
like live coals, hor voice swelled into I he 
harshness aud volum e of a man a, her bent 
figure straightened the corn in lier skirt 
tum bled in a yellow beifb over the ground 
as she swung both ber arm s above her head 
w ith sw ill, impassioned motions, scream ­ 
ing: "Ya’as, va’as, ya’as, my Lord, lie got 
mv Mist’ Henderson, dat I done raised from 
a twenty colt, de Sharpes’, hi* x ts . strophes 
u r dem all. He jo t him oui ll 1 de stalk cut­ 
ter so dirty an’ *§ra'nted. an' him , him * 
cinyin* him. hollerin' an ’ sw ann — beatin 
dat good, willin' m ule wid de whip.. On. 
at the same tim e, like a beggar th at hates j my Lewd, la w 1 
th e charity ny which he lives. 
I Mows 
1 ™ 
i f ' ? ? * - 
‘‘Howdy, cannel,” said the old woman 
calmly. 
She 
alm ost 
sm iled 
on 
Ally. 
“Howdy, boss; howdy, missy. Is you a1) 
dose heard the new s?” 
“W hat news. Aunt V alley?” said Sally. 
Aunt Valley chewed at her snuff stick be­ 
fore she answered. 
"W all, U nk’ Josep’ 


Suddenly her w rath collapsed in to a 
groan of pain as her features tw isted and 
sh* bent over nearly double, both hands 
gripping her back. 
, 
"De m iziy ketch me 
es dar, cf I stan 
straight.” she moaned, "but I plum b forglt 
av errin g on yeart i w’en I git studying 
baout dat. Gunnel, you been axin’ of me 
questing, sab ?” 


I EXPECTED TO GO OVER EVERY MOMENT. 


Peat he came by yere. a spell ago back, an* 
he been U llin’ of it t me. 
H it’s awhl, 
ain t it? ” 
"Awful! W hat?” cried both the young 
S evtois in a breath. 
"W aal, he did say the Ku Klux ben aout 
agin las’ night." 
‘ T hat’s nonsense.” 
Col. 
Seyton inter­ 
rupted. “there aren’t any more Ku Klux in 
the country.” 
"Den dey come some new uns." persisted 
the negiess. 
"Hay’d dey ben aout all night 
an ’ w arning all de niggers t’ light aout 
m ighty briefly’ an ’ lobe deir homes an ’ 
’sessions; firing guns an’ pistols frow do 
haouses; sayd dey done 
kill Sis’ Pearl 
Hotchkiss plum b daid!” 


•Basque. Negroes are very fond of "Basses.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


w h o n m i t ? 
This SDoecli of Aunt V alley’s, which she 
delivered in a plaintive monotone, dragging 
her last words, negro fashion, produced a 
visible effect on the party. 
C edi alone was not surprised, because the 
state of things descrioed was precisely bis 
innocent notion of Arkansas. How wise he 
esteem ed him self to have carried his re­ 
volver—now uncom fortably weighing down 
his inside pocket! 
But the residents took m atters less coollv. 
Consternation and horror were painted on 
Sally’s face. Col. Seyton looked very stern, 
and even the stolid Ally puckered his m outh 
into an audible w histle of dismay. 
"Stuff,” said Col. Seyton, “he’s fooling 
you!” 
A unt Valley rubbed a gnarled and w rin­ 
kled hand slowly down her knee, shaking 
her head. Two of the tight little braids in 
which th e negroes keep their wool stuck out 
under her turban like horns. 
"Looked lak he w udu’t be a foolin’.” she 
said m eekly—all the sam e there was a keen 
look thrust out of the tail of her eye—"H e 
ben a perfessin’ m em ber, an ’ he did seem 
pintedly waked up.” 
"How many m en did he say were out?" 
"I doan’ rightly unnerstan’ he did see ary 
hisseff. but dey all done come t ’ his place a 
rarin ’ an’ ch arcia’, m akin’ noise like a 
arm y wid bananas, be savd —” 
"Arm y w ith bananas—w hat in th u n d er­ 
ed. I reckon you m ean banners?" 
Aunt Valley revealed her full stature, 
being really a tall woman when she stood 
straight. She answered in a very dignified 
m anner, for none of us like to be corrected 
in our language. 
"I ain’t ’sponsible, sail, 
fo Brer’ Peat’s taik in ’s. I >^t like haw aii 
’em. Say’d dey boller an ’ shoot deir guns 
an ’ pistils, un’in dey m ahnin’ by sun up. 
when he hairten hisseff nuff t’ git aout, he 
seen a big notus stuck on dey all’s Syca­ 
more tree a w arnin’ all de called folkses t’ 
Ie be de kentry fo’ de w eek’s endin’.” 
’Did you see the notice?" said the colonel, 


"At the store? Who all cam e to the 
sto re." 
Aunt Valley ran over half a dozen nam es 
winch sounded very queer to Cecil. 
"Everybody seems to be an uncle or an 
aunt or a brother or an old m an. South," 
thought he 
"W ho told Peat any one was killed?” 
cam e the next question. 
Aunt Valley didn’t rightfully know. * Dey 
all ben tu m b le skeered up an ’ fusticated 
an ’ talk in ’ to w unst.” 
"W as any one else h u rt? ” She ’lowed 
not, dough Brer Niekodem us Sutherland, 
dey did s oot a shoot frow de cook room. 
"Naw. sah, de onlies’ culled pusson did 
durst look aout on dem ben Marcus Looney: 
he say’d dey ben m in ’ cr six on ’em, all wifi 
w’lte m askes-turrible P see!” 
"Did they come to you, Aunt V alley?" 
said the colonel. 
"Naw. sah,” said A unt Valley. 
“W ell, I’ll look it up. Good—" 
“ I yent sayin’ I didn’t see suthin’ yes- 
tiddy night, sah.” 
"A h.” said ths colonel, “th at puts another 
face on it. W ell?” 
"Dis yere young gen’lm an, who he?" 
A m isshapen black hand wavered in the 
air before Cecil. "Boss an’ missy, dey Sex­ 
tons. but who am he?” 
* Oh, he won’t give you away, Aunt V al­ 
ley,” said Alan, and Sally added with a 
hush and her head a little higher in the air: 
"H e’s our cousin.” 
"Then I knows well nuff I’se safe,” was 
Aunt Valiev’s com m ent. “Waal. I seen 
las’ night the way on’t ben, I bein’ by my 
lone, habin' no m an uusson t ’ gyard of me. 
Here Col. .•'eyton had some ado to sm other 
a 
chuckle, 
it being 
common 
gossip 
that 
Aunt 
Valley’s 
husband 
had 
lived 
in 
abject 
fear 
of 
her, 
and 
finally 
flea 
outright 
because 
she 
used to tie him up all the next day, did he 
come back too late at night or not quite 
sober, and her favorite rem onstrance was 
slapDihg him in the face with the dish-rag. 
Very well did the colonel rem em ber Uncle 
Hobson’s plaint; 
"I knows I does aggereraw ate an ’ rile 
Valley, an’ I m akes ’lowances an ’ forgibs de 
dishw ater trowed at me, fo’ it rightly did 
cit cool. An’ I forgibs de disrag; but dis 
bein’ ’ trained er in liberty dat ain’t w hut 
I gwine stall’ no m e’ ef Valley kin cook a 
might< fine meal er vittles! B ar’s mo’ dan 
vittles an ’ eatin ’ in dis life, an’ Valle? an’ 
me libe apart.” 
Cnconscious A unt Valley w ent on: “So 
a bein’ dat away. I locks de do’ an ’ wakes 
eyrs nights. So las’ night I did yeah sorts 
rum ’lin’ noise an ’ I ben feared dem chicken 
pale aouter de *gyarclin an ’ git los’. so 
does go t’de do’ an ’ looks aout an I see him. 
cuunel, on dat big brown norse cr his’n wid 
de blazed face jes a fiyin’ daon de road. 
Ya’as sah. An’ I tea natcherlly ben struck. 
How 
come 
you 
aout 
so 
late?’ 
I 
says. I looks at de Pause over Vander. 
Dar ben a light a burnin’ in de back 
winder. 
Says 
I. 
’You 
onery 
Haw­ 
ser. you gwm e play a blin’ caff on some- 
buddy, dat silo? but praise de Lawd ’taint 
me. an’ I isn’t ter w atch ye I’ S ol git* t’ baid 
an* I rite t ’ sleep a ’ by ’n by I ben dream in’ 
it de las’ day an ’ de las’ trum p did saoun’, 
an’ I ben ’lowing ole Dawsey git he desarv- 
in’s a’ las’; but it didn’t ben nuftin’ ’cen’ 
Melodeon. 
D at Melodeon got a Inobly 
strong v ice. 
I fin k s, "Drat dat m ule fo’ 
w akm ’ of m e!’ but I open dedo’ jes’ de same 
lak I done afo’. 
Cunnel Seyton, lo’ de 
Lawd, dat m an jes'b en a-flyin’ back! Dat 
tim e, nigh onto sun up, ’kase I didn’t go 
(back to paid agin —” 
“Did he wear a m ask?” Col. Seyton inter­ 
rupted. 
"D at I cayn’t say. sah. seem ’ I cud only 
see de back an ’ dem hunch w ethers er 
his'n.” 
"Did you w atch h im ?” 
“In cose. 
Tw eli he ride frow he own 
gate.” 
"And was the light burning?” 
“Va’as, sah. Den h it g o aout.” 
"W ell, I reckon I m ust look iuto things,” 
said the colonel. 
He gave a sign to Ally. The horses sprang 
forward. Cecil’s last vision of the old negro 
woman showed him her gaunt, black figure 
m oving about the cotton field behind the 
house, the three m ules following, doglike, 
at her heels. 


•daunted, thin. 


•A chicken yard ie surrounded with fence "pal­ 
ings," aud when a chicken escapes between the pal­ 
ings he Is said to "pale out.” 


[ t o b k c o n t i n u e d .] 


AIM. 


your practice you will soon be able to shoot 
w ithout know ing bow or w hen you take 
your aim. The best m arksm en in tne field 
never see the sights of th eir gun, At least 
they are not aw are th a t they see them 
while firing. The act of shooting should bo 
as involuntary as the act of lifting the hand 
to ward off a blow. Many ex p ert riflemen 
close the left eye while aim ing, bu t I do not 
approve of this. Keep both eyes wide open, 
but aim alwa>s w ith the right eye. This is 
a cardinal rule w ith rn*. L ifting the gun, 
aim ing and firing should be butone motion, 
perform ed by a direct m ovem ent and w ith­ 
out pause. To some persons, how ever, this 
mode of firing is so difficult to m aster that 
it m ust be given up. and the old deliberate 
sighting method be followed. 
Tbe best way to learn to aim at running 
or flying gam e is practice at a pendulum 
target, which is sim ply a targ et of any sort 
sw ung by a string, so th a t it oscillates to 
and fro like a pendulum . A round wheel 
of wood rolled on the ground is also a good 
running target. 
At first it will be best to 
fire a t short range, say ”0 or BO yards, and 
you will need an assistant to swing the 
pendulum and roll the ball for you. There 
should always be a bank of earth or some 
other obstacle behind the targ et to prevent 
the ball from ricocheting, and, perhaps, 
hurting som eone far away. 
It is fine prac­ 
tice tosboot at a potato or other sm all object 
tossed into the air bv an assistant. 
In shooting at gam e a few good ruleslm ust 
be ever kept in mind. The first is: Never 
"poke” after the object of your aim. Br 
"poking” is m eant following tho flying or 
running gam e w ith your aim . which is the 
w o n t of all faults th at a shooter is ant to 
acquire. Always aim a little ahead of an 


AIM KNEE REST. 


object m oving across th e line of your sight. 
Aim above a rising object, and below a fall­ 
ing one. These rules apply more particu­ 
larly to long-range shooting; at very short 
range aim directly at your game. 
At all tim es in using a long range rifle in 
a thickly populated country it is absolutely 
necessary to rem em ber th a t your weapon 
may kill or in ure some person or some do­ 
m estic anim al in the distance. To prevent 
tim possibility of such a thing you cannot ba 
too careful. N ext to the safety of others 
conies your own, w hich is to be preserved 
chiefly by keeping the m uzzle of the gun 
always pointing away from you. 
No gun is worth having if it is not worth 
keeping clean and in good order. Tbe inte­ 
rior of th e lock and the inside of the barrel 
are the principal parts th at need to be espe­ 
cially w atched for the least appearance of 
rust or dirt, which m ust be removed atonce. 
As a m l* the Jock will not need cleaning 
oftener than once a year, when it is best to 
take it to a professional gun-repairer. The 
barrel, however, should be cleaned thorough­ 
ly a t the end of each day’s shooting. 
Wipe 
it out first witli a w et mop of cotton cloth, 
then w ith a dry one, after which swab it well 
w ith a woollen mop slightly saturated w ith 
pure oil. I scarcely need say that a rifle 
m ust be kent alw ays dry and that the am m u­ 
nition should be invariably the best. A filthy 
gun and poor loading will m ake a duffer 
of the most expert riflem an. Cleanliness is 
said o be next to godliness, and the saying 
holds good w ith the m arksm an, 


S P O R T S O F T H E IN D IA N S . 


w ith a comb having seven sharp teeth. 
Jam es Mooney of the burean of ethnology 
■ays th at he stood near enough to hear tile 
comb rip through th e skin at every stroke. 


H O W T O U S E A R IF L E . 


SHE USED TO T IE HIM UP. 


selecting a cigar from his case w ith the 
leisure of a m an whose m ind is not on his 
occupation. 
"Naw, sir. he say’d de done fotch hit t ’ de 
sto’ an’ dar he m et up wid a right sm art er 
culled folkses a I eein’ frurn the w rath t 
come; ap’ dey all say iz dey came t’ deir 
haouse de same way, a hollerin’ wid all de 
power an’ shootin’. an ’ dey fine de notus in 
de m abnin.” 
“Who all were they?” 
“ Waal—Solomon, you fool m ule 
you. 
w ant 
out. 
does ye? Come yere right 
straight, sneakin’ off dat way! Ye isn’t 
sharp nuff t ’ cut me! Come by! You heah 
m e?” 
To Cecil’s am azem ent th e biggest m ule, 
quite a little space down the road, turned 
obediently at the word and trotted up to 


M a u rice 
T h o m p so n 
G ives 
A n o th e r 
L esso n in F ire a rm s. 
In training to shoot w ith the rifle, w hat is 
called off-hand firing should always be prac­ 
ticed. In doing this you stand firm ly on 
both feet and fire from the shoulder, th at 
is, you hold the gun w ith the breech resting 
in tbe hollow of the right shoulder, and 
with tbe w eight of the barrel sustained by 
the left hand. To fire with ease and grace, 
and at the sam e tim e w ith perfect accuracy, 
dem ands a great deal of careful training 
and Hie utm ost coolness and steadiness of 
nerve; for the slightest m ovem ent of the 
gun will send the ball wide of the m ark. 
Form erly rifles 
were m ade w ith hair 
triggers, th a t is, w ith triggers th at fired the 
gun at the slightest touch, and they are 
som etim es so m ade now; bu t I do not 
recom m end them to boys. 
Still a gun 
m oderately easy to fire is best. In other 
worus the trigger should be easily controlled 
by a gentle pressure of the forefinger. 
Now to tire a rifle, grasp the gun by the 
stock just below the guard with the right 
hand, w hile w ith the left you support the 
barrel. 
L ift the weapon steadily to the 
level of the eye. the end of the breech rest­ 
ing against the hollow of the rightshoulder, 
tbe right forefinder alm ost touching the 
trigger, th e ham m er cocked, and the Parrel 
level. 
Take aim by seeing the fore sight, which 


Sioux 


tNO/AW RACqpCTJ 


and th at the Indian never winced or showed 
that he felt it. 
The ball is tossed up and the struggle be 
gins. 
C atlin’s spirited painting in the N ational 
Museum of tb e Choctaw ball play gives an 
idea ol w hat it is lik e ; his vivid description, 
also, cannot be om itted. "In these desper­ 
ate struggles for the ball, w here hundreds 
are running and leaping actually over each 
other’s heads and darting betw een their 
adversaries’ legs, tripping and throw ing 
and foiling each other in every possible 
m anner, and every voice raised to the 
highest key, in shrill yelps and barks, there 
are rapid successions of feats and of inci­ 
dents th a t astonish and am use far beyond 
the conception of any one who has not had 
the singular good luck to witness them . 
"There are tim es when the ball gets to the 
ground, and such a confused m ass rush to­ 
gether around it, knocking th eir sticks 
together w ithout the possibility of any one 
getting or seeing it for the dust they raise, 
that the spectator loses his strength and 
everything else but his senses w hen the 
confused m ass of ball sticks, shins and 
bloody noses are carried around th e differ­ 
ent parts of the ground for a quarter of an 
bour a t a tim e w ithout any one being able 
to see the ball, w hich they are often thus 
scuffling for, several m inutes after it has 


been throw n off and played over another 
part of the ground.” 
Mr. Mooney says th a t am ong th e Chero­ 
kees of N orth Carolina a m an is appointed 
to club ap art players who get locked in a 
tussle on the ground. 
The racquets used vary w ith th e trib e s: 
that of the Sioux Has a circular head, the 
Maine Indians use one sim ilar to a lacrosse 
racquet, w hich resem bles a shinny w ith a 
net stretched along the curved end. 
The gam e of “Snow S nake.” or kow-a-sa. 
may be called tb e national w inter sport of 
the Iroquois. 
A straight, well-beaten road is now usually 
chosen in preference to the open, as for­ 
merly. T he “snakes” are brought out, to 
the great glee of the boys, whose ears are 
on the alert w hen some one says, dan-di- 
wa-sa-ye, " le t’s play snow snake.” because 
they have the honor to run and bring back 
for the throw ers. 
The snake is a thin rounded strip of hard 
wood from seven to IO feet long and one 
and one-half inches wide at most, m ade 
smooth, shod a t the forw ard end with a 
pew ter nose piece. It is balanced in the 
left hand and held by tbe ball in the right 
band, the fingers beneath and the thum b 
above. H olding it thus the player runs 
three or four rods,and just before he throws. 
he jumps. The stick skips away over the 
snow with som ew hat the m otion of a snake. 
The skill required to start the snake at 
the best slant, so th at none of the im petus 
given by the powerful right arm is lost, is 
very great; tike ob ect of tbe gam e is to 
throw the snake farther than a rival. An­ 
drew John, Jr.. an Indian of Carrollton, N. 
Y,, has throw n the snake GOO yards. The 


W a lte r 
H o u g h , 
of 
th e 
N a tio n a l 
M u seu m a t W a s h in g to n , W rite s 
of T hem . 
H A T 
our national 
gam e is to the Ameri­ 
can boy ball play is 
to the Indian. Even 
the new tactics in­ 
troduced by Prince­ 
ton. Yale and H ar­ 
vard leaders do not 
quite m ake foot bail 
such a combination 
sport as this. Indian 
ball is partly base 
ball, foot ball, shin­ 
ny. 
sprinting, 
and 
general slugging, the 
whole aided by as 
m any incantations as 
the medicine men can 
m uster. Lacrosse is a modification of this 
game. The principle on which it is played 
is sim ilar to th a t of foot ball and hockey, 
driving a ball through a goal defended by 
tbe opposite party. 
Two bases are fixed 
from 200 to 400 yards apart, depending on 
the ground, and tw o stakes four or five feet 
apart are set up a t each, through which tile 
ball, th at has been throw n up in the m iddle 
ground, Is to be passed. 
Tbe 
painted 
players, 12 or even 400 
on a side. wear only the breech-clout 
or short tru n k s; 
In 
some tribes they 
wear 
a 
flowing 
tail 
m ade 
of 
dyed 
horsehair 
fastened on 
a 
belt. Among 
the 
Cherokees 
and 
Choctaws 
each 
player carries two racquets about three feet 
long, w ith a sm all netted head. These are 
held so as to enclose the ball, made of buck 
skin stuffed w ith deer hair. The ball m ust 
not be struck or picked up with the hands 
all try to run w ith it, or, if pressed, to throw 
it to a friend or home. 
Among the Choctaws the gam e was IOO, 
and som etim es lasted eight hours before 
either side reached this figure. The Cbero 
kees have fewer on a side, and play but 12 
innings. T here is a great deal of science 
displayed in the present game. 
The m ost athletic m en of the tribe are 
chosen; there is great rivalry between 
neighboring camps. For one day before the 
gam e tb e players are not allowed to eat 
anything; the m edicine men of the tribe 
are the trainers. Good-luck ceremonies are 
gone through, and the whole night the 
players dance around by torchlight or fire­ 
light. N ext m orning the Cherokee brave is 
scratched till he bleeds. This is done by 
going over the muscles in regular order 
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gam e is usually four snakes—th a t is, the 
jest three throw s in four. 
Large crowds assemble, and there is great 
excitem ent when skilful throw ers contend; 
it is an honor, generally well bestowed, to 
be a cham pion snake hurler. The Indians 
so believe in their side, or their favorites, in 
the two gam es described th a t they wildly 
stake their whole possessions, ana even 
their wives, on the result. It is difficult to 
say w hether they care more for the honor 
for superiority in athletic gam es or for the 
opportunity it affords to indulge their per­ 
nicious proclivities fdt gambling. 


P O IS O N F O R A R R O W T IP S 


as the Princess 
Wales Wears. 
of 


R edfern’s G irlish G tw i i f W hite Serge 


W ith F rosted S ilver B elt. 


Spring Shower Cape of Isle of Wight 


Serge in Irregular Plaids. 


N e w Y o rk , April 5.—It is said th a t th a t 
m ost charm ing lady who is tile idol of the 
E nglish people, H. R. H. th e Princess of 
Wales, has been offered her own price if she 
w ill w rite a m agazine article. Should she 
accept, and so become one of the scribbling 
sisterhood, I wonder if she w ill ever tell us 
of her m arked predeliction for tile neat, 
trim , and a t the sam e tim e distingue, tailor 
suit. 
Those who know her. by frequent observa­ 
tion, if not by personal acquaintance, say 
th at she is never so thoroughly self-compla­ 
cent as when arrayed in her com fortable, 
stylish Redfern gowns and coats. 
And in this respect she sets a com m enda­ 
ble exam ple to the Am erican women, m any 
of whom have yet to com prehend th at for 
general street w ear there is nothing like a 
tailor-m ade costume. 
It is not our fault, 
how ever, th a t this lesson has not been more 
universally learned, for we are constantly 
carrying on the work of 
education by 
designing new and seductive models, and 
sending them far and wide. 
Our special aim alw ays has been to m eet 
at the sam e tim e the dem ands of fashion 
and the necessities of comfort. 
T his is no easy task, and it readily will be 
believed th a t th e subjoined and 
other 
sketches supplied in these colum ns for the 
exclusive perusal of G l o b e readers in New 
E ngland are the result of m uch tim e and 
study. 
And as soon as these models are com­ 
pleted abroad, they are at once furnished 
for exam ination by the ton of the new 
world. 
In this way tbe readers of T h e G l o b e are 
p u t in touch w ith tho great centres of 
European fashion, Paris and London. 
Com plaint 
has 
been 
com m on 
th a t 
lovers of style in the U nited States fre­ 
quently do not see the European designs 
until they have become quite hackneyed 
abroad. 
Readers of the G l o b e have no cause for 
such com plaint. 
Among those just received from tbe m ain 
house in London is this: 


breasted, fastened w ith large horn buttons, 
and has am ple patch pockets. 
The rolled collar is sharply notched, and 
and the lapels tu rn back on to th e cape. 


S ty lis h S p rin g G o w n . 
It is of a m edium shade of dahlia serge. 
w ith very narrow vest, sleeves and sm all 
side panel of a m ixed cheviot, in which ap­ 
pears th e sam e dahlia tint, w ith touches of 
gold and a faint green upon a w hite ground. 
Across the bottom of this panel and upoa 
th e sleeves are six bows of black Russia 
braid; w hile the edge of the frail drapery 
w here it joins the Darnel has a curved design 
on the black braid, bordered by narrow 
lines of dull gold. 
The sam e design is on the collar, and 
branching out from the arm hole, after 
decidedly Redferm sb fashion. 
R e d f e r n S h o w e r C a p e . 
As the show ery April days will soon be 
here, w hen new E aster finery is liable to an 
unw elcom e sprinkling, the wise woman 
w ill provide a protector for her spring cos 
tam e in tbe shape of the following: 


H o w th e P iu te In d ia n s P re p a re d the 
D ead ly P a ste . 
[Banning Herald.I 
We are indebted to F rank Sm ith of W hite­ 
w ater for a very graphic account of the 
m anner in w hich a P iute Indian prepared 
bis deadly arrows. He gathered a dozen or 
more rattlesnake heads and put them in a 
spherical earthen vessel. 
W ith these he 
put half a Dint of a species of large red ant 
th a t is found hereabouts. T be bite of this 
a n tis m ore poisonous than th a t of a bee. 
Upon these he poured a bit of water, 
and then sealed up w ith 
m oist earth 
and a 
lid 
this vessel 
He 
tben dug 
a hole two feet deep into tbe ground, 
in w hich he built a roaring tire and put in 
some stones. W hen th e interior of the hole 
and th e stones were red hot he m ade a place 
in the bottom for the earthen vessel and r u t 
it in, 
About it and unon it ho put the coals 
a n d hot stones, and upon the top he built a 
fierce tire and kept it up for 24 hours. Then 
he dug out out his vessel, and. standing off 
with a long pole. he disengaged the top and 
let the fum es escape 
Ile insisted th at had 
thev struck his face it would have killed 
him. The mass left in the vessel was a dark 
brown paste. 
To test the efficacy of his concoction, the 
Indian w ith his hufiting knife m ade a cut 
in his bare leg, just below the knee, and let 
the blood run dow n to his ankle, Tben, 
taking a stick, he dipped it into the poison, 
and touched the descending blood at the 
ankle. It im m ediately began to sizzle as if 
it were cooking tbe blood, and the poison 
followed the blood right up the leg. sizzling 
its way. until the Indian scraped the blood 
off with tbe knife. He assured our inform ­ 
an t th a t had he allowed it to reach the 
m outh of tho wound he would have been a 
dead m a n . 
_________ 


S u g g e stiv e N am es. 
[Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
T he nam es of the principal m ountains in 
the world are nearly ail suggestive or de­ 
scriptive of their snow-covered sum m its 
The nam es of Snowdou. Ben Nevis. Mont 
Blanc, the Sierra Nevada, Snafell in Ice­ 
land and in the Isle of Man. the Sueeuw 
Bergen at the Cape et Good Hope, the Snee- 
b atten in Norway, and the Weisshorn, the 
Weissmiss and the Tete Blanche in Nwitzer- 
land. W hite m ountains in New Ham nsh.re, 
as well as the more archaic or more ob­ 
scure nam es of lebanon, of Caucasus, and 
of tho Him alayas, are appellations descrip­ 
tive. in various languages, of the character­ 
istic snowy covering cf their lofty summits. 


• I m p ly a G ir lis h G o w n . 
Our third sketch is a sim ple girlish gown 
for m ild sum m ery day*. 
It is a very fine and thin w hite serge, laid 
in fine pleats on each shoulder, with the 
fulness spread becomingly over th e bust 
and then gathered in a t th e waist under 
a belt of frosted silver, w ith a square chased 
slide. 
L ittle flat silver buttons are capriciously 
set upon the collar and cuffs, and down the 
front between the pleating. 
A glance a t th e cut will show th a t the 
suit hangs in full straig h t pleats except in 
front, w here it sim ulates a slightly w rinkled 
tablier. 
The sm all w hite straw hat has silver gray 
tips and a rosette of palest yellow crepe 
liSSe. 
R ED FERN . 


This will be very stylish if made of Isle 
of W ight serge or other rough wool goods 
in large, irregular plaids like the above 
illustration, which, be it noted, Is doubie- 


T H E O LD V IL L A G E ST O R E . 


Some nights when I draw np ths old arm chair 
And sit and smoke and watch the embers (low, 
get to thinking over bygone days 
And people that I knew long years ago. 
see again the grassy village street, 
The tavern, with its ever ope* door, 
And forms and faces, long since passed away, 
That used to gather at the Tillage store. 


The old brick store I It'e walls were green with 
mold, 
The letters on the sign were dim and faint, 
Tbe casings of tile windows and the door 
Scarce showed the color of the time-worn paint. 
The "keeper" of store, old "Uncle John,” 
Was quito in keeping with the things aronnd. 
His pleasant face was furrowed deep with age, 
And iron-Dowed "specs" hit wrinkled forehead 
crowned. 


How plain I tee bim standing in the door, 
Watching us ut chins, busy at our playt 
His jolly laugh still echoes In my ears 
As if I beard Us sound bat yesterday; 
feel his gentle pat upon my head. 
As. with a "copper” grasped within myband, 
To purchase candy sticks I ventured in— 
To what appeared to me a fairy land. 
Close by the door the letter boxes stood. 
Where from the outer world we got ow newt, 
And next, the shelves,with templing groceries lilied. 
Then hats of straw and cowhide boots and shoes; 
A rack of farming tools stood handy by; 
One corner held the cures for all our file; 
I taste again the dreaded castor oil 
And shudder at the thought of salte or pills. 


On winter evenings gathered old and young, 
Aronnd the stove, whose sides were red with heat, 
And with oar mouths agape we youngsters sat. 
And heard the older ones their tales repeat— 
Of wondrous things their fathers used to do, 
Of failures of the crops, of husking bees, 
Of springtims floods, the depth of winter snows, 
And wild adventures on the land and seas. 


An object of our envy was the clerk, 
With smoothly tallowed hair and gorgeous tie. 
With head erect, a quill behind hie ear, 
He hardly saw us as he passed us by. 
But at tile entrance of some village maid, 
W itb jaunty air ana fascinating smile, 
Exchanged his goods for butter or for eggs, 
And wisely talked about the city style. 


The years have fled, the walls have fallen down, 
Old “Uncle John” long since has passed away, 
And we, the happy boys of those old days, 
Have wrinkled faces and our hairs are gray. 
As from my pipe the curling smoke goes up, 
Grows thin and fades away, till seen no more, 
So vanished are the scones of other days, 
And but a memory is the village store. 
Windsor, Vt. 
H e x r t W albiupok S t o c k e r . 


N O R T H A T L A N T IC P IL O T C H A R T 


R em ark ab le 
A p pearances 
of 
Ice 
F orecast for ApriL 
In the P ilot C hart of th e N orth A tlantic 
for April, just received, the erovernment 
Hydrographic departm ent m akes th e first 
official explanation as to the rem arkable 
appearance of ice in the A tlantic at this un­ 
usual season. 
Ho much speculation has 
been advanced on the subject th a t a solu­ 
tion of the phenom ena is interesting, 
as 
anticipated, unprecedented severe w eather 
in northern latitudes is the cause. The offi­ 
cial report states as follow s: 
Tbe Dundee whalers th a t passed last 
sum m er rn G reenland w aters reported, on 
their arrival hom e in Octobef and Novem­ 
ber. a very open season in th e Arctic, with 
more heres th an had been seen in previous 
years. By August and Septem ber these 
bergs had reached thecoa-»tof Labrador, 
and were seen in great num bers in their 
regular southerly d rift in the Arctic cur­ 
rent. This would account for th eir appear­ 
ance near tbe transatlantic routes in De­ 
cem ber and January. 
The past w inter has been tbe m ost severe, 
both as to tem peratures and winds, th a t has 
been experienced for years in Labrador and 
Newfoundland, and the form ation of ice 
has been very extensive and heavy. Man 
of the northern hays of N ew foundlant 
were frozen solidly from Decem ber till 
March, som ething rarely seen, and theshore 
ice was of unusual thickness. Ice in the 
Gulf o f St. Lawrence has rendered naviga­ 
tion in those w aters impossible, and th e out­ 
flow to th e south through Cabot strait has 
sent large fields of heavy ice in alm ost con­ 
tinuous stream to th e southw ard and west­ 
ward 
since 
January, 
and 
is 
still 
causing 
m uch 
delay 
and 
danger 
to 
coasting vessels. Much of this ice is four 
or five feet in thickness, rough, raitea and 
closely packed. W hen it is rem em bered 
th a t most, if not ai), of th e field ice reported 
comes from the coasts of Labrador and 
N ew foundland the severity of the winter 
can Le appreciated. 
Strong gales from 
nortlm arct and westward have sw ept tlu s^ 
shores, causing th e ice to raft and to drive 
out into the Arctic current, by which it is 
swept rapidly to the soutfiward. So strong 
have been these gales th a t at tim es they 
have swept the shore clear of all ice, leaving 
open w ater for long distam es along the coast 
Following the ice m ade on the Labrador 
and Newfoundland coasts comes the Arctic 
field life, heavier and m ore dangerous than 
the former, aud its arrival is daily antler 
pated. 
The quantity of field ice to the 
southw ard of 44 
N. will probably grow 
less from this tim e on. though vessels enter­ 
ing th e fields should keep a sharp lookout 
for heavy, deep blue, low floating pieces of 
ice called “growlers,” th a t appear as frag­ 
m ents of bergs or the advance pieces of Arc­ 
tic ice; these m ingle with the coast fields at 
this tim e and are especially dangerous, as 
thev are hard to distinguish. 
In reference to the ensuing m onth, the 
departm ent makes the following prediction 
for the North A tlantic: W esterly winds, of 
less force, however, than during the month 
iust past, will prevail over the transatlantic 
steam ship routes east of the 60th m eridian; 
west of th a t m eridian and along the A tlantic 
coast of th e United States the winds will be 
variable. 
Gales m ay be expected about 
once a weak north of the 32d parallel. B ut 
few northers will be felt in the gulf, and 
those th at do occur will be of less duration 
than earlier in the season. The northeast 
trades, having reached their southernm ost 
point during March, will this m onth begin 
to extend farther north. Icebergs and field 
ice m ay be encountered between longitude 
4 0 J ana M r west, as far south as latitude 41° 
north. Fields may also be m et w ith inshore 
as far west as the 66th m eridian. Consider 
able fog will be experienced off the Grand 
Banks and the coast of th e United States as 
far couth as Hatteras. 
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It has been m y privilege to address you 
each E aster for several years through the 
colum ns of T h e G l o b e in regard to some 
subject connected w ith horticulture, and. 
bavins: spoken to you with reference to th e 
cultivation of vegetables, and also bulbous 
plants. I think th a t perhaps a short talk on 
flowers m ay Provo interesting, and. I trust, 
Instructive as well. 
It is needless for m e to say th at we all 
love to see flowers blooming around us. and 
especially so when they are thriving in our 
own garden; but a great m any of us fail to 
try and have our own beds of tiowerssim ply 
because the skill and care required to pro­ 
duce th e wished-for garden is supposed to 
be lacking. I wish to correct this im pres­ 
sion if possible and in this short paper speak 
briefly both as regards the cultivation 
and 
the 
varieties 
of 
flowers 
best 
adapted to th e sm all garden, w hether it be 
w ithin the city lim its or out of town. 
This is an age of progress, and horticulture 
bas kept well in th e front rank, but it is not 
of the latest orch ids or new and rare exotics 
th a t I wish to speak, but of the flowers th at 
everybody is fam iliar with. and which if 
everybody does not grow them everybody 
should. 
All 
of 
us 
take 
the greatest 
pleasure 
rn 'rem em bering 
our 
grand­ 
m other’s 
stately 
hollyhocks, 
hardv 
clove pinks and deliciously scented sw eet 
peas, and today the m ost elaborate and ex ­ 
pensive flower beds tail to charm us as one 
of these “old fashioned gardens.” 
W hat flowers were hardv then are hardy 
now; w hat flowers were favorites then are 
still so; and if we b ut m ake a proper selec­ 
tion of varieties, and to i his add a little care, 
th e success of our garden is assured. 
The “old-fashioned garden” was m ade up 
of both hardy and tender plants, or, to sneak 
botanically, of annuals and perennials. An 
annual plant flowers in the first year, and 
dies, root and all. after ripening its seen. 
A perennial plant lives and blossoms year 
after year. 
By employing both 
annual 
and 
perennial 
plants 
and 
shrubs fiin 
our garden 
we 
not 
only 
have 
a 
greater 
variety 
of 
flowers 
but 
there 
are certain positions especially adapted to 
one or th e other; for exam ple, th e porch 
can be covered with woodbine, at the foot of 
th e steps the hardy rose finds its place, and 
across the little law n and against our back 
fence is our bed of hollyhocks: w hile the 
annuals, such as asters, pansies (grown as 
au annual), nasturtium s, sw eet peas, etc., 
find their allotted place in tho beds beside 
th e garden walks. 
As it is, of courso. impossible to la y o u t a 
plan of a garden w ithout knowing its exact 
dim ensions, location, etc., I will sim ply 
xnent on some of the m ost desirable flowers 
to be used, leaving all prelim inaries to be 
determ ined according to the fancy of the 
m aker. I will describe some of the desir­ 
able annuals and perennials, giving cultural 
hin ts in connection with the descriptions of 
th e flowers. 
Sw«ft Peas. 
Sweet peas m ust be sown as early in the 
,6pring as the ground can be w orked: sow 
H ue seed in rows and cover at least six 
finches deep. The seed of sw eet peas m ay 
, he planted in two ways. H aving pronared 
th e ground anti m ade the drills of the de­ 
sired depth, wo may drop the seed and 
draw Into the drill earth enough to cover 
th e seed two inches deep; as soon as the 
plants 
appear through this Hie cover­ 
ing, draw into the drill two inches more 
earth, and so on until tho drill h asb een 
filled up even w ith the surface of the 
ground. 
Or, secondly, the seed m a y he 
dropped and covered in the usual m anner. 
a t a single operation. 
The .surface of the ground som etim es 
becomes hard just as th e young plants are 
about to appear, especially so after a shower 
followed by a hot sun; unless some m eans 
is taken to prevent this, ag reat many of the 
young plants will fail to break through the 
soil, and no more will be seen of them than 
if the seed had not germ inated at all: aud 
those annoying “gaps” will appear in the 
rows. A slight raking just as the plants are 
breaking ground will prevent this, and also 
kill any sm all weeds th a t m ay have started. 
The m ost laborious task iii the cultivation 
lf sw eet peas is bushing th e m ; and Pushed 
they m ust be alm ost as soon as they are well 
ap. If one has birch brush handy, or. in 
fact, any sm all brush having plenty of sm all 
twigs for the vines to run upon, nothing is 
b elter; but if this cannot be had. the best 
substitute is wire ben netting, which m akes 
a very desirable trellis for them to run upon. 
and is very neat. W hatever tho vines are 
trained upon m ust be firm ly secured in po­ 
sition, as the vines when fully grown will 
surely be blown down unless very strongly 
supported. 
Another very desirable mode of cu ltiv a­ 
tion is to begin by placing the row of birch 
brush or w ire nettin g in position before the 
seed is planted; then sow two rows of seed, 
one row on each side, about four inches 
from the brush stem s or trellis wires. As 
the vines attain th eir growth, their support 
will be entirely hidden from view, and a 
beautiful w all of flowers will be the result. 
Sweet peas are easily grown, and w ith a 
fair am ount of care will bloom continuously 
all sum m er—but plant early and plant deep. 
T h e N a s t u r t i u m . 
Our garden nasturtium is not th e n astur­ 
tium of the botanist, for th e true nastur­ 
tium is the w ater cress. It is. perhaps, 
hardly necessary for me to explain here 
how the "tronaolum " came to tie called a 
nasturtium , not being one. for anybody 
who will eat a leaf or 
flower 
of tile 
tropaolum 
will in 
a 
m om ent 
under­ 
stand 
the 
reason 
of 
it. 
It 
has 
the fresh, pungent flavor of a cress, and is 
at the sam e tim e perfectly wholesome. 
Thus, in la y s gone by, it acquired the nam e 
of “Indian cress,” and by a m isuse of the 
Latin word 
for cress it was called a 
j nasturtium . 
The term “Indian cress” is 
'q u ite as im proper as nasturtium , for it 
suggests th a t the plant cam e from India, 
whereas it is a native of Peru, w hence it 
was introduced in I.'>96. 
The genus trooaeolum is very extensive, 
and includes not only our well known 
hardy annual sort, b ut also greenhouse and 
herbaceous perennials of great beauty and 
usefulness; hut the varieties of this fam ily 
that chiefly attract our attention are three 
pf the annual species. The well Known ru n ­ 
ning species is tropteolum m ajus (tall 
nasturtium ) 
and 
is 
m uch 
used 
for 
covering 
trellises 
and 
rustic 
work. 
The 
dw arf 
nasturtium 
(tropaeolum 
minus) is a dwarf species, growing from one 
toot to 15 inches in height, and one of the 
most useful flowers we have; for its com­ 
pact grow th and ricbly-c lored blossoms 
render it an 
excellent 
bedding 
plant. 
Tropseolum fobbi§num is a running species 
th a t may be grown on a trellis, or as a 
dwarf if the ends of the vines are closely 
pinched off; otherwise it will cover unnec- 
issary space. 
The flowers are smaller and more cup- 
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shaped th an those of the two preceding 
species, aud are of m uch m ore brilliant 
colors. 
In regard to the cultivation of the nastur­ 
tium there is very little to be said, it is so 
easily grown. All th at is required is to 
plant the seed in good soil and see th at the 
plants are proDerly thinned o u t 
After they are well up (the plants should 
be two feet apart) see th a t they may have 
plenty of room in which to grow, and keep 
the soil thoroughly stirred until the foliage 
covers the ground, when no more care will 
be needed—sim ply gather the flowers until 
the frost comes. 
T h e P a n s y . 
I think th e case is very rare when a per 
son has decided to have a garden aud sits 
down to m ake out a list of flower seeds to 
be purchased, th a t the pansy does not head 
the list. Botanically sneaking, the pansy is 
not an annual, but as pansies are largely 
grown as such w ith great success, I will 
speak of it as one. 
Pansy seed should be planted from March 
I to May I. or even later for sum m er and 
full blooming. Sow the seed in a box in a 
sunny window or the greenhouse, and sift 
over it not more than one quarter of an 
inch of earth. 
As soon as the plants are well up they 
should either be put in thum b (2V4-inch 
flower) pots or 
transplanted into other 
boxes two inches apart each way. 
By m ov­ 
ing the young plants, say twice, in this 
m anner before they are set in the open 
ground in May or June, they will become 
robust and healthy, and a good sum m er’s 
blooming will be the result. 
From the day that the plants are trans­ 
planted into tho open ground the beds 
should he exam ined every m orning: every 
visible bud should he pinched off and every 
long shoot shortened, the object in view 
being to obtain large stocky plants, full of 
vitality. If this m atter is attended to reg­ 
ularly it will take only a few m inutes each 
day; but if neglected oven for a day. and 
the day he a warm one. some of the plants 
will be sure to flower, which will weaken 
them and partly undoour previous work. 
lf the plants are thus kept from flowering 
until cool weather, and then allowed to 
bloom, the flowers will be of good substance 
and large size. 
After th e first of Sentem ber the flowers of 
alm ost all other annuals begin to grow 
poor, and tho first slight irost practically 
ends th eir flowering, but the pansy seems 
rather to im prove than otherwise by ans 
frost th a t we usually have in Septem ber; 
and it is from th e first of th at m onth un­ 
til the m iddle of October th at a lied of 
pansies grown as described is in its prim e; 
a tim e when dowers of all kinds are rather 
scarce 
Last fall, after every other flower 
in my garden had been spoiled by frost. 
my p a n s y beds rem ained for a m onth in 
full bloom, covered w ith an abundance of 
the m ost beautiful dowers. 
T h e A ster. 
Success in the cultivation of any flower, 
fruit or vegetable will bo in direct propor­ 
tion to the care and labor bestowed upon 
the soil for the reception of the seed or 
plant. 
Asters, to do their best, should be 
grown in good rich soil. If the land where 
our bed of asters is to be is not in suitable 
condition it should first of all be m ade so by 
a good dressing ot stale m anure or some 
good brand of com m ercial fertilizer. 
I usually m ake two plantings of asters, 
the first about April I, and another in two 
weeks or so from th a t tim e. You ran m ake 
as m any plantings later as you like: but in 
any case I would not advise starting the 
seous before March lr. The seed should be 
sown in shallow boxes, and covered about 
one-quarter of ail inch deep, then place the 
boxes in a sunny window or greenhouse. 
and keen m oderately moist until the seed 
begins to start. 
As soon as the plants are well up (say one 
and one-half inches in height) they should 
be transp anted into sm all pots. From this 
tim e until the plants are set out in the gar­ 
den in May the greatest care is necessary to 
keep them from growing spindingly; keep 
them as cool as you can, and still do not 
keep them so cool th at they stop growing, 
and you will ii ave for the garden some fine, 
stocky plants lull of vitality and ready for 
their sum m er’s work. 
'The plants can be set out in the garden 
about May 20, and after well established in 
their new quarters very little care is re­ 
quired. except keeping them free from 
weeds and seeing th at the soil is at all 
tim es thoroughly stirred, lf the w eather 
should be dry w hen the plants are set out 
they m ust be watered every evening until 
growth commences. 
W hen the plants are about two-thirds 
grown they should be tied up to stakes, th a t 
they m ay not lie blown down and the 
flowers covered with d irt and spoiled. 
I believe I have not m entioned how far 
apart th e plants should be placed. 
They 
can be set a foot apart each way and do very 
well, b u t 18 inches is very much better. A 
bed of asters is in its primo about IO days, 
ana a grand sight it is. 
T h e H o l l y h o c k 
W hat garden is com plete w ithout its bed 
of stately hollyhocks? The hollyhock is a 
hardy perennial, although a little protec­ 
tion is necessary in our very changeable 
winters, and a few leaves or pine boughs 
will bo found excellent for this purpose. 
It is a 
very 
common 
error 
to 
sup­ 
pose 
th at 
a 
m ulch 
is 
applied 
to 
plants during the w inter for the expres 
purpose of keeping them w arm : a m ulch 
(such as leaves, straw , pine boughs, etc.) is 
applied to plants th at are perfectly hardy 
to keep them during the w inter at as even 
a tem perature as possible) as it is our con­ 
tinued and m ost frequent freezing and 
thaw ing th at do the dam age and kill the 
plants, not tile cola; if in the autum n a 
heavy fall of snow could he depended upon 
to cover our hardy plants, no m ulch would 
be needed. 
Hollyhocks are easily grown, in fact all 
th a t seems necessary is to sow the seed and 
carefully tend the plants until large enough 
to plant in the position where they are to 
rem ain, when they will take care of them ­ 
selves. 
The best tim e to sow the seed is in July 
or August, so th at the plants may become 
well established before w inter sots in. The 
seeds can be planted in the spring, but as a 
rule no flowers will be obtained until a re a r 
from the following sum m er, after which 
tim e tho plants having become well estab­ 
lished, a good crop of flowers can be gath­ 
ered every year. 
T he m ost suitable soil for the hollyhock 
is a rich, sandy loam ; but it will do well in 
any rich garden soil. Frequent w aterings 
m ust be given during dry w eather, aud the 
ground about the roots kept free irom 
weeds by frequent stirrings. 
A8tlie plants grow very tall they should 
be securely tied to stakes or the flower- 
spikes will be broken off on some windv 
dav. Although the best seed of nollyhock 
Is usually scarce aud consequently high in 
price, it is tar better to plant only the finest 
to be obtained than to waste tim e aud 
ground by growing the com m oner kinds. 
Hingis D a h lia . 
Single dahlias have of late years become 
very popular, and deservedly so, as when 
cut w ith plenty of foliage they are cer­ 
tainly very pretty. B ut the seed m ust be 
started early in the house or*greenhouse. 
th at good, large, stocky plants may be ready 
to set out as soon as the weather, is warm 
and settled. 
The seed should be planted in March or 
the first part of April; as soon as the plants 
have been put where they are to rem ain, 
and have m ade a good start, they should be 
tied to stout stakes and carefully trim m ed 
from tim e to tim e to m ake them sym m etri­ 
cal. Do not set the plants nearer in the 
rows th an four feet apart and cultivate 
often. As regards varieties, a good strain 
of mixed seed is w hat we need. 
A g e r a t u m . 
There are several varieties of this popu­ 
lar plant-blue, pink, lavender blue and 
white. The ageratum is valuable on ac- 
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count of the length of tim e it rem ains in 
bloom, and for contrast of color w ith the 
m ore brilliant flowers. It is good in clum ps 
or masses, aud tho dw arf sorts are excel­ 
lent bedding blunts. 
It blooms constantly 
all sum m er, and if rem oved to the house 
wull bloom in winter. 
The flowers are 
alw ays clear in color and very desirable for 
bouquet work. 
T heir culture it easy, as they succeed well 
in alm ost aav soil. The seeds should be 
started early and tho plants transplanted. 
The species Mexicanuni is the one usually 
cultivated; color, lavender blue, and grown 
two feet in height. 
O ther varieties are 
lasseauxii.pink; Mexioanum album , w hite; 
L ittle t-orrit. a dw arf azure blue bedding 
variety, and im perial dwarf, also blue. 
Marl void. 
The African and French m arigolds are 
old favorites in our gardens; the form er 
itagotes ©recta) have large yellow or orange 
colored flowers, and usually attain a couple 
of feet m height; the latter (tagetes patula) 
are m ore dwarf, and h are their flowers 
striped with deep brown, purple and yellow. 
The African is the m ost striking in large 
beds or mixed borders, while the dwarf 
French m akes an 
excellent foreground 
to tall plants, and is m uch used for edgings; 
but both varieties are very showy when 
planted in masses. They bloom continu­ 
ously all sum m er and fall until stopped by 
frost. Lemon and orange are the leading 
colors of tho African type, while the French 
include brown, 
golden striped, 
yellow, 
brown and yellow, etc. 
One of the recent introductions among 
African m arigolds is the “El Dorado.” ami I 
will give the originator’s description, which 
it has fulfilled in every respect: 
“ W ithout exception the very finest type 
of this showy autum n flower. The flowers 
are from three to four inches in diam eter, 
perfectly lubricated, and very double. The 
colors run through all shades of yellow, 
from very light prim rose lo the deepest 
orange, and the proportion of double flo ' ers 
is greater than in alm ost any other selec­ 
tion.” 
A nother beautiful class of m arigolds is 
the calendula or pot m arigolds; these are 
of the easiest culture aud bloom alm ost the 
whole year outdoors or in the greenhouse; 
in fact the word calendula is derived from 
calenda*, m eaning th e first days of the 
m onths, in reference to its flowers being 
produced alm ost every m onth. 
The annual varieties chiefly cultivated are 
the m eteor and Brince of orange. 
The 
m eteor is 
light golden yellow in color, 
striped with intense orange, and blooms 
continually from May until late autum n. 
The Brince of Orange, m any consider, sur­ 
passes the above in beauty, the flowers being 
striped 
with 
a more 
intense shade of 
orange, and this glow ingtone is im parted to 
the whole flower; a be I of either is suberb. 
Ilalsam . 
The balsam (lady’s slipper), being a tender 
annual, should not be planted outdoors 
until warm , dry w eather. The plants should 
be started in h eat and set out when they 
have m ade two loaves in row's or beds not 
nearer than two feet apart each way. The 
soil should be m ade as rich as possible, and 
the plants, as soon as they become well 
started, should lie securely stacked. 
Being 
very profuse bloomers, it is necessary to 
pinch off a portion of the shoots, which 
will increase the size of the flowers and add 
vigor to tile plants. 
Frequent waterings of 
liquid m anure will be found very benefi­ 
cial, as the balsam m ust be very highly fer­ 
tilized if fine flowers are expected. 
This flower has been greatly improved 
during the last few years, and we now liavo 
the m ost beautiful colored flowers, includ­ 
ing white, deep blood red. satiny w hite 
w hite spotted and striped with lilac ana 
scarlet, etc. 
I he finest strain la probably 
the cam ellia flowered, some of these flowers 
being alm ost as perfect and as double as a 
cam ellia; a m ixture of this seed, containing 
all the self and fancy varieties is w hat we 
need. 
('u n d y t u f t . 
The annual candytuft which we will now 
consider is universally kuowu, and no gar­ 
den is com plete w ithout it. It is much 
used in beds, border-, ribbon gardening and 
for bouquets, and single plants transplanted 
also look well and bloom abundantly. Seed 
sown in the fall and slightly protected w ith 
leaves or other light m ulching will bloom 
early in the spring, aud sown from April to 
June will bloom from July until frost. 
The colors include white, crimson, purple 
and flesh color; tho varieties are all hardy 
and easy to cultivate. Borne of the sorts 
are very fine. C arter’s new carm ine is a 
beautiful vivid carm ine; D unnett’s crim son 
is also good ; empress, a new variety, is pure 
white. The old favorite whito rocket, if 
given more growing space than the others, 
and not planted nearer than two feet apart 
in rich soil, 
will com pletely cover tho 
ground, and it is a fine variety, w ith large, 
w hite trusses. 
P e tu n ia . 
The petunias, a sm all genus of half-hardy 
herbaceous perennials, are all natives of 
South America and mostly confined to 
Brazil, 
Though 
strictly perennial they 
m ay be grown as hardy annuals. As bed­ 
ding plants they are unsurpassed, if indeed 
equalled, and as they succeed in alm ost any 
soil thev are found in alm ost every garden ; 
also as house plants they are very popular, 
finely in the window box or hang­ 
ing basket. 
growing 
m g bask 
Tile seed can be sown in spring in the 
open ground, or planted still earlier in the 
hotbed or box in asum iy window, and tho 
plants transplanted into beds from 
18 
inches to two feet apart. By starting the 
plants early and transplanting them , they 
will come into bloom earlier, though they 
flourish perfectly well sown in the open 
ground. The seeds tieing very sm all should 
be sim ply scattered overthesoil and slightly 
pressed into it; if covered deeply, they will 
not germ inate at all. 
At the present tim e there is a great variety 
of 
kinds—single 
double, 
striped 
and 
blotched, fringed, etc.—in great variety of 
colors and m arkings, and any one purchas 
ing petunia seed will m ake a great m istake 
if they do not have the best, for the best 
petunias are sim ply superb, 
P h l o x D i m n m n n r l i i . 
The common phlox of our gardens, phlox 
drum m ondii, is a native of Texas, and was 
discovered in 183C by a Mr. Drum m ond, a 
botanical collector, sent out by the Glas­ 
gow Botanical Society, hence its name. 
Like the petunia it is universally grown, 
which is the strongest proof of its beauty 
and value as a flowering plant. Its culture 
is the sam e in all respects as the petunia. 
It rem ains in bloom a long tim e, and the 
colors are very rich, including white, rose, 
scarlet, purple and pale yellow. 
Z in n ia . 
To grow zinnias lo perfection the seeds 
should be started early in heat, and trans­ 
planted at least tw ice before they are set 
out w here they are to rennin. To m ake the 
plants stooky set them about two feet apart 
each way, more rather than less, and they 
will completely cover the around. If large 
blossoms are wanted it will be necessary to 
pinch off a great m any of the buds, as if all 
are allowed to rem ain the flowers will be 
sm all. Should any plants show them selves 
to be sing!* they m ust be im m ediately 
pulled up and throw n away. 
Zinnias being very thrifty growers do not 
need verv rich soil and are not particular 
a« regards location, doing well alm ost any­ 
where. They grow easily from seed planted 
in May in open ground, and having once 
blossomed rem ain in flow eruntil frost.look- 
ing well until the seed is quite ripe. The 
fact of the flowers rem aining so long perfect 
has given tho plant one of its common 
nam es, “ Youth and (Md Age.” 
Home of the varieties are grand, the beau­ 
tiful scarlet, orange and lilac flowers being 
perfectly double and as evenly im plicated 
as a cam elia. Zinnias are certainly one of 
our best fall annuals. 
Cypres* T in e. 
This half-hardy clim bing annual deserves 
to be more extensively cultivated than it is. 
Its delicate dark green feathery foliage, 


combined w ith an abundance of w hite, rose 
a id scarlet flowers, m ake a very pretty 
appearance when properly trained en a 
veranda or trellis. 
The cypress vine requires a rich soil m ade 
▼ory fine and poroas. and if the seeds are 
soaked in hot water inst before being sown 
they germ inate more freely than otherw ise. 
Home cultivators p*ur bot w ater on the 
ground after planting, but I have had bet­ 
ter success by soaking the seed as al ova 
stated. Like other annuals, if the seed is 
planted in Dots in the hotbed or greenhouse. 
a m uch earlier grow th can be obtained. 
One of the most unique, and I m ay say, 
beautiful features of my garden has been 
w hat I call mv “Cypress vine Cone.” It is 
m ade in the following m anner and always 
attracts a great deal of atten tio n : Select a 
stout hard wood bean pole about IO feet or 
so long, and having m ade a slightly raised 
hill as for beans, set tho pole firm ly 
in 
the 
centre; 
around 
the 
pole 
draw a circle, say three or four feet in di­ 
am eter. w ith the pole as a centre, and every 
three inches on the circum ference of this 
circle drive a sm all stake strong enough to 
hold a strong tw ine running from it to the 
top of th* pole; now fasten tw ine from all 
these little stakes to the ton of th* pole; 
this m akes our cone. 
Tho next step is to plant the seed so th a t 
the vines will, when grown, com pletely 
hid* both pole and strings, m aking a solid 
mass of foliage aud flowers. This is done 
bv planting The seed thickly around the 
circle of stakes and w atering until th e 
young plants begin to run up the strings, 
when the) will look out for them selves. 
This coat* can be m ade of various colors or 
of one color as may to preierred ; in either 
case the effect is charm ing, and I hone this 
desirable clim ber will be more usedwn the 
future than it has been in the past. 
m o r n i n g (a la r y . 
W hile 
we 
are 
considering 
clim bing 
annuals let us for a m om ent speak 
of 
th ai old fam iliar and alwnys attractive 
plant, 
the 
m orning 
glory. 
It 
will 
grow 
anywhere, 
on 
rockwork, stum ps 
of trees or rough fences, and for cover­ 
ing trellises or rustic work is 
hardly 
equalled. The colors include blue, dark 
red, striped, white, etc. The dw arf m orn­ 
ing glory has very rich colored flowers and 
is m uch used for beds and borders. The 
variety m auritanicas, which has blue flow­ 
ers and is very Aeriferous, is very desirable 
for hanging baskets. 
HI 
It is hardly necessary to say th a t sw eet 
m ignonette (reseriadorata) deserves a place 
in every garden. This plant succeeds best 
in a light, sandy soil. as when grow n in 
rich loam it loses its fragrance. Do not 
allow the plants to become crowded, but 
keen them well thinned ana they will grow 
strong and produce large spikes of bloom. 
lf sown at intervals during the spring and 
sum m er m ignonette blooms until stopped 
by frost. 
Heed planted in the fall will 
flower in tho spring, as when protected it 
becomes a perennial. 
Tho best flowers are produced in cool 
weather, and if the seed is sown in July It 
will bloom to perfection from the first of 
Septem ber lint I cold weather. The seed 
m ust be firmly pressed into the soil and 
w ateied till well established, as 
when 
planted at this season the ground is usually 
pretty dry. 
There are quito a num ber of varieties, but 
the old aud well-known fragrant sort called 
sweet m ignonette, is as good as any. Due 
of the newer kinds, called m achet. is be­ 
com ing quite a favorite tor pot culture. It 
is a French sort ct pyram idal grow th, with 
thick dark green loaves, and throw s no 
num erous stout flower stalks bearing large 
spikes of very fragrant reddish flowers. 
O ther varieties are Barron*’ white. Miles’ 
spiral aud crim son giant, the best of some 
dozen or 15 sorts. 
I have already w ritten more than w as my 
intention, but one flower after another 
cam e to mv m ind, and I could not slight 
any of my favorites; but now. having m en­ 
tioned some of tho leading varieties of an­ 
nuals arn! perennials which represent the 
various modes of cultivation. I will close 
this paper by asking you all to give In 
future m ore attention to tiffs class of plants 


S E E IN G IS B E L IE V IN G . 


(Bostonian.) 


EVEN THE CAT TUMBLED 


When Bowser Fell from the 
Step-Ladder. 


L ittle Viola—Mama. won’t oo turn up an' 
sit wid me till I dit ascot)? 
M am ma—M am a’s busy, darling, and can’t 
come now. Run back to bed, m y pet, the 
angels are w ith you. 
Viola—D at’s erat oo said hefore, mama, 
but de angels didn’t show up aa' l ’s lone­ 
some. 
___________________ 


S O M E S P R IN G 
D R E A M 3 


A nd T h e ir I n te rp r e ta tio n b y a N ew 
an d S a tisfa c to ry M e th o d . 
Crocodiles—A very com m on dream in this 
clim ate, and one th a t bodes bad luck; also 
enem ies ready to poke you under the fifth 
rib w ith a dagger; cannibals, torture at the 
stake, kerosene, dalm atian powder, a squirt 
gun, corrosive sublim ate, profanity, an axe, 
new bed. 
C hestnuts—In th e old books this dream is 
m ade to portend 
‘home troubles.” That 
interpretation holds good under the new 
dispensation. 
Cabbage—To dream of a sm all bead of 
cabbage portends orphanage, 
separation 
from friends, dynam ite plot on the part of 
neighbors in the sam e apartm ent house; 
big bead portends present of a cigar troin 
an enem y, sickness, craving for air, heart 
discase, the tomb. 
W aterm elous-T o dream of waterm elons 
portends, if you are the possessor of a baby, 
th a t the latter has a cram p and needs your 
attention. To all other people this dream 
portends painter’s colic, opodeldoo, Jam aica 
ginger and m ustard paste. 
Ice cream - Feet out of bed, window open; 
an enem y who is trying either to rob you of 
your spending money or to send you to a 
new-made grave. 
Rats—T ailor’s bills, spring bonnets, drink. 
a brief journey, Jail. 
H ens—Flower beds, shotgun, lawsuit, a 
scolding wifi), tall lying, no go, divorce. 
Bon-bons—T heatre, best girl. unequal di­ 
vision. going out between acts, cloves, a 
quarrel, m arriage (to some other girl). 
Effgs—Rapid advam em ant on tho stage, 
suffering audience, no bouquets, no ghost 


wisdom in old ago. 
Ha**h—Treachery, snares, m iscellaneous 
friends, versatility, endless com plications, 
general m istrust, loss of appetite, loss of 
work, no pay. no board, flight, hunger, re­ 
turn of appetite, final trium ph over enemies. 
Shipw reck—A concealed enem y, missing 
bed slats, rapid fall, crash, floor, tall swear­ 
ing. no m atch, disappointm ent, shakedown. 
A well -Banquet, wine, delirious joy, elo­ 
quence followed by stupor, partial coma, 
stertorous breathing, infernal headache, 
Sahara thirst, 
A cellar—Bad luck, no coal In bin. knotty 
wood. dull axe, m utilated to*, hospital, 
ether, surgeon, knife, loss of an old friend 
who gathered stone bruises w ith you along 
the stubbly road of boyhood. 
A veil—A pproaching m arriage, lf a man 
dream s of a w hite veil he will m arry the 
wom an; but if he dream s of a black veil 
she will m arry him . and he is destined after 
m arriage to lose all earthly am bition, and 
to have no license to say his soul is Ins own. 
If a woman dream s of a w hite veil it is a 
sure sign th at her future husband will pro­ 
vide her w ith every delicacy calculated to 
please her slightest w h im ; but ii she should 
dream of a black veil her future husband 13 
certain to be a man who will refuse to carry 
up th* coal, do all the talking to be done in 
the house, insist on his rights, refuse to be 
coerced and smoko in any room he pleases. 
Beople who intend to get m arried this 
spring should, if convenient, so arrange 
m atters th at black veil dream s m ay be 
avoided. 
Berhaos the best way to do this is for the 
engaged couple to sit up nights until the 
glad wedding m orn arrives. 


C ouldn’t R e sist the Chance. 
[ Life. ] 
"You find authors occasionally despon­ 
dent from continuous rejection of m anu­ 
scripts?” 
“Yes. Once a poor fellow who had pes­ 
tered m e w ith stories at the rate of a hun­ 
dred a year, for five years unsuccessfully, 
cam e to me and said: “This is my last 
attem pt. If I fail this tim e ITI jum p into 
th e river.” 
"By Jove! How was the story?” 
“First rate. The best he'd done.” 
* And ha was consoled?” 
“No. I remembered what a blanked nui­ 
sance the fellow had been, and—well, he 
jumped into the m e r .” 


0, What a Fall Was There! Linimut 
and Porns Plasters. 


Wall Paper He Hung in Billows and 
Borders in Rivulets. 


Instead of going down town after breakfast 
the other morning. Mr. Bowser slipped u p 
stairs, and when he cam e down again he 
had on his old clothes. 
Home changes had 
been made in the house by which we had 
gained a new bedroom, and it at once oc­ 
c u r r e d lo me th a t Mr. Bowser and his old 
clothes and th at bedroom were in some way 
connected. 
"You—you are not going to the office this 
m orning?” I queried. 
"No. m a'am .” 
"You are not going to m ake garden?” 
"Hardly. I propose to finish up that bed­ 
room.” 
"How?" 
"W ell, I shall paper th e walls, to begin 
w ith.” 
"Mr. Bowser. I wish you w ouldn’t. I tel­ 
ephoned for a paper hanger yesterday, and 
he will he here tom orrow .” 
“And I stopped last evening and told him 
not to come u p . I propose to have t h a t job 
done in s ty le .” 
“But you can’t hang paper.” 
“Oh, I can’t? Prepare yourself for a lur - 
E 
ns© party. Mrs. Bowser, I don’t propose to 
ave no wild-eyod wall-papar artist around 
here for IO days to do w hat I can acetin- 
plish in one.” 
“ Mr. Bowser, I solem nly w arn you not to 
attem pt i t You will only m ake a failure of 
it am! then blam e m e.” 
"There will be neither failure n*r blam e 
about it. ITI show you the paper.” 
It* had it hidden in the barn. W hen he 
brought it in and displayed it I felt like cry­ 
ing. It was dark, cheap paper, of a pattern 
several years old, and I was prepared for his 
announcem ent th a t it was a job lot which 
he had securea at five cent* a roll. 
"Mr Bowser, th at room ought to have gilt 
paper.” 


T H E CORNER W AS NOT PLUM B. 


"Had I rushed off as you do, Mrs. Bowser, 
I should have got gilt, 
Do you know w hat 
tho most em inent chem ists of 
the day 
declare? They say th at gilt paper in a bed­ 
room shortens life by many years ” 
"And this stuff will probably prolong it? ” 
"Very likely.” 
"W ell. It ought to! Anyone who would 
select such paper ought to live fiOo yours and 
be asham ed of him self everyday! 
“Mrs. Bowser, if you happen to have out­ 
rageous taste in these m atters I am not to 
blame. 
I don’t propose to have my house 
turned into a museum just cocause you have 
no idea of harmony. W ait until the room is 
done, and t hen if you don’t agree w ith me 
th a t it is the prettiest bedroom you e v er 
stepped into ITI buy you a new spring h at.” 
He w ent ahead, of course, and I left him 
alone for a couple of hours. 
When I w ent 
u p he had two strips on, and was standing 
back to survey them. 
Two more strips, which had been panted 
and stack on and then pulled off again, lay 
on the floor. 
“Tho corner of tho room is not exa 'tly 
plum b, yon know ,” he said 
“Those brick­ 
layers and carpenters never g et a corner 
w ithin two inches of true.” 
“No, I suppose not. I have read th a t all 
paper-hangers m ake this same discovery. 
W hat’s this paper doing on the floor?” 
“Oh. I got enough so th at I could experi­ 
m ent a little 
There is no great rush, you 
know. It isn’t a case of life and death, and 
I propose to develop some artistic ideas as I 
go along.” 
■’W ell, you have made a good start a t it. 
T hat second strip is on wrong side up.” 
“ W hat!” 
“Look for yourself. 
Here is the vine 
and here the leaves. 
The leaves on one 
strip are at the top, and on tho other at the 
bottom .” 
“Not m uch! Your eves are out of truo, 
and one of them sees bigherthan the other. 
If you will now be so kind as to disappear i 
will work out some new ideas.” 
An hour later there was a crash upstairs 
w hich awoke the b aby, frightened the cat 
into falling off the window-sill, ana caused 
the cook to fly into th* sitting-room and call 
out th a t a “sinclone” hail struck the house 
and brought down every chimney. 
I hurried up stairs to Mr. Bowser. He sat 
in a chair, trying to snub' and lo*k uncon­ 
cerned, but one of the steps of the ladder 
was gone, and I knew th at he had come 
d*wn like a load of t-toue. 


"L E T ME BRINO IN THE NETOHBORS!” 


"D id you call?” I asked, 
"M e?” Oh, no; I am studying on an 
idea.” 
I here was paste on his hair and pieces of 
w all paper sticking to his back, but I w ith­ 
drew w ithout further rem ark. 
W hen he cam e down at noon I was in 
hones he had abandoned the work. It was 
evident he had a lame back and he dragged 
one leg as be walked, and I thought it a fit­ 
ting opportunity to say; 
"I w ouldn’t bother with th at room any 
more if I were you 
I presum e you are 
w anted at the office.’’ 
“Do you? The office is locked up and I 
have the key in my pocket.” 
"B ut why not get a paper-hanger?” 
"Because I am going to do it myself. I 
find th a t J ain a little snort of paper, and I 
guess ITI telephone for more.” 
H e gave an order for four double rolls, 
and after dinner went back to his labors, 
locking the door so th at I could not see his 
work. About mid-afternoon, however, as I 
listened at the door. I heard him grow ling; 
“ Hang th a t carpenter! He didn’t get this 
wall w ithin two feet of straight, and th a t 
last strip lias got to come off!” 
Ju st before supper he came down and tele­ 
phoned for two more rolls of paper and 40 
feet more of border, but he looked so pale- 
faced and stoop shouldered ana done out 
th a t I hadn’t the heart to say anything 
about the room. 
He fell asleep in his chair while reading 
the paper, and every few m om ents uttered 
a groan or a sigh. He was paste and paper 
from hea i to heel and back again, and 
could hardly get up stairs from the lam e­ 
ness in his legs and back. 
N ext morning, as he seemed undecided 
whether to go to the office or upstairs, I 
asked if I shouldn't telephone for the paper­ 
hanger. T hat decided him. and be replied; 
"I w ouldn’t be as jealous-miuued as you 


are, Mrs. Bowser, for all the money in the 
world! Yon Ere shaking in your shoes for 
fear th at I will do a really nice bit of w ork.” 
It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon before he 
would allow roe to enter the room, and then 
he announced its completion. 
“Just give me a fair and honest opinion of 
it, w ithout reference to relationship.” ha 
said, as he stood in th e centre of the room, 
and looked around. 
lf he had been arm ed w ith a knife to cut 
my throat I should have been com pelled to 
laugh. Seven of the strii>a were wrong end 
up. Four or five of them were on crooked. 
Ho had lapped th e p arer ob to the bago 
window casings, and his border was up and 
down like the wave* of the sea. 
“Have von escaped from K alam aaoo," he 
dem anded, as I laughed until I had to sit 
down on the floor. 
‘Mr. Bowser. I have a request to m ake of 
you perhaps a dying request. 
Let me 
bring in some of the neighbors to se* this.’’ 
“Certainly, and if th«y don’t say it is one 
of tho neatest jobs they ever saw. ITI give 
in.” 
I sent cook out and got three of tho near­ 
est ladies, and w hen they entered the 
m enagerie Mr. Bowser letired to dress him 
self. 
He w ouldn't come out until they had de­ 
parted, but he m ust have heard all th at 
was said. 
At supper tim e he cam e down 
and quietly rem arked: 
“I suppose you w ant tho custody of the 
child. Mra Bowser .”' 
"W hat do you m ean?” 
“W hy. after encouraging me to spend two 
days of my tim e in papering th a t room. that 
von m ight criticise ray work, it will be best 
th at we separate. During the evening you 
had better m ake out a list of th e things you 
w ant to reserve.” 
N ext day the paper-hanger cam e un and 
put on other paper. 
Mr. Bowser bought a 
pint of linim ent and four porous plasters 
and there is no happier household in Detroit 
than th a t of Bowser. -{I »et roit Free Press, 


PSYCHIC MYSTERIES, 


Prof. R iohard H odgson Tells of Some 
R em arkable 
E xperiences Illu s tra t­ 
ing Scientific M ysteries. 
(Chicano Inter Ocean. I 
The Society for Psychical Research was 
formed at the beginning of 1882. This so- 
ci*ty disbanded in January of the present 
year, and becam e a branch of tho Hagfish 
•ocietv. 
Prof. R ichard Hodgson of Cam ­ 
bridge, Eng., form erly secretary for Amer­ 
ica. and now secretary of the American 
branch, is now in Chicago collecting m a­ 
terial and investigating certain medium s 
aud m atters of interest to the society. Ile 
was interviewed yesterday. He said ; 
“ I will tell you of an occurreace th at hap­ 
pened to mvgelf, and as it has aot yet been 
published it is new. W hile at Cambridge. 
England, preparing a course of lectures on 
certain pointe in H erbert Spencer's philoso­ 
phy. my room was in tho fourth story, with 
windows overhanging the river Cam. I had 
double doors to my room s; th a t is. an inner 
aud an outer door. 
My bed was in a 
corner; at the foot of the bed was the door 
and at the head at the right, was a small 
night stand on which stood m y candle. My 
habit iu going to bed was to get in.lie down on 
my right side, tuns facing the wall w ith my 
back to the room ; I would thou tuek tile 
clothes around mo snugly, and. turning my 
head round over my left shoulder, pun out 
my candle. 
All of these eyery-night oc­ 
currences took place in their usual order 
one Friday night in Septem ber. 1884. The 
next thing in due order should have been 
my falling asleep, but th at night no sooner 
had I blo n out my fight than I felt an un- 
m btftkable band grasp my left forearm 
through the bed olothte 
Instantly I threw 
out my left arm , m ade a strike w ith my 
right, m eeting no obstacle. 
I picked up a 
m atch, struck it quickly, and looked around. 
No one ther . of course. 
My windows were 
shuttered and bolted. There was no one in 
the rloset nor under the bed. My inner door 
was not locked, but swollen tight, so that 
it was difficult to open, and my outer door 
was looked and bolted. 
I then m ade up my 
mind th at it m ust have been an odd cram p 
of the muscles of tho forearm , and pro­ 
ceeded 
m ethodically 
to 
go 
to 
Ped. 
wrap the bedclothes round me. and blow 
out my candle. The decided hand grasp 
was on my left forearm as soon as tho light 
was out. I recognized th at a psychic phe­ 
nomenon was occurring, and quietly waited 
to see w hat would happen. 
Finally tho 
grasp seemed slowly to relax and was gone 
t 
_____________ 
_ 
... 
I 
had been occasionally, during 
the clar, 
thinking about the m atter, ami w ondering 
w hat it m eant, if anything, and w hether it 
would be repeated th at night. 
“ W hile undressing I suddenly felt as 
though some one lied sw ept into the room. 
I heard nothing, and yet I realized per­ 
fectly, even m ore perfectly than I realize 
your presence cow, th a t some one was there 
beside me. Almost im m ediately this pees- 
enow sw ept out of the room again. On 
.Sunday I was very busy about, my Hpeucer 
lectures, so busy. Indeed, th at when night 
came I had forgotten my odd experiences 
and was in a half reverie over a knotty 
problem I was trying to solve. 
W hile 
thus engaged, by w hat is recognized as 
‘double consciousness,’ I 
realized, while 
still debating my problem, th at my legs 
had become num bea, and th at I had entire­ 
ly lost the power of nfbvirig them . Then 
im m ediately followed a curious indescrib­ 
able sensation as though I were boing 
pulled out of m yself—as though my soul 
wore being extracted from mo, and then 
into my room again sw ept tile presence— 
inaudibly, invisibly, but none the less cer 
tainly there. There, palpitating, anxious to 
com m unicate w ith me. 
A strange horror 
overcam e me. I can best describe it as tile 
sort of feeling th a t would overcom e you if 
your best friend, your brother or sister 
should appear before you, skinned alive, the 
flesh hanging in fragm ents, bloody sm ears 
and crum bling bones where eyes ami nose 
and lips had been, a horrible, unrecogniz­ 
able horror, and yet, w ithout being told it, 
you 
were to realize th a t the hideous 
thing was your loved brother or sister. 
This 
horror 
grew 
on me beyond my 
power to control 4 intil I becam e angry 
and my m ental attitude, had I form u­ 
lated it In words, would have been some­ 
thing like this; 
‘W hoever or w hatever 
you are, if you have anything to say to 
mo. say it. but say it quickly, 
lf you De a 
thing of evil, go away at one*: if not. say 
your say quickly and go. This is most un­ 
pleasant.’ Almost at onco there wa* again 
tile sweeping out of the presence, aud I was 
free. I m ade note of all those things as 
thev occurred. 
As Monday night ap­ 
proached I prepared iny-elf for a repetition 
of 
the 
Hunday’s 
terrible 
experience, 
lint 
Monday 
night 
passed 
without 
the slightest incident. Tuesday m orning I 
received a letter to the offect th a t my dear­ 
est friend had died on Monday m orning. 
We had l>e*n friends like David and Jona 


MOST BEWITCHING THING 


T hat was all. I m ade a note of it next 
morning. 
Next night was Saturday. 


than. The letter w ent on to say: ‘On Fri­ 
day. Saturday and Sunday nights he had 
delirious spoils w ith intervals of uncon­ 
sciousness. In all his ravings he was con­ 
tinually talking of you. He had a photo- 
fastened 
‘ “ - - - 
- 


sciousne«s. In all his ravings he was con­ 
tinually talking of you. He had a photo­ 
graph of you fastened on his bed w here he 
could see it.’ I ain justified in the light of 
other facts in m aking the connection be­ 
tween tho two series of phenom ena. 
W hat 
is the explanation? Well. a large num ber 
In tim society olaim th at telepathy can be 
m ade to cover all of these aud kindred P h e­ 
nomena. T hat is a very long and difficult 
question. 
“A nother curious experience of my own is 
this. I was a t sea in my bunk, and woke 
up suddenly. You know That It is a com­ 
mon thing for a person sleeping In a strange 
bed to wake ap In the dark fancying him ­ 
self in his own bed. 
Stretching o u t,one's 
hand and touching some object usually 
recalls your true environm ent, and the 
m om entary illusion is gone. W hen I woke 
u p I thought I was in my own bed at home. 
I stretched up my hand to find the swing 
ing 
rack 
overhead, 
but 
it 
was 
not 
there. 
I rolled over to strike the side 
of 
my narrow 
bunk, 
but 
I 
sim ply 
turned over on my own wide bed at 
home. 
I lay there perfectly aw ake aud 
thought: ‘I know th at I am em barked on 
this vessel, th at I cam e to my stateroom to­ 
night. and how can I be in my own room at 
hom e?’ Then suddenly the doer opened, 
and my eldest sister called out: 
Why. 
Dick, when did you get hom e?’ I threw up 
my hand and there was the sw inging tray; 
I was on the vessel m ost surely. I m ade 
careful note of it in my diary. W hen I re­ 
turned hom e one of the first things my sister 
said was. ‘I had such an odd thing happen 
one night while you wero aw ay; I opened 
your bedroom and there you were in bed; I 
called out to you and you seemed to vanish 
away.’ Was th a t a translation of the astral 
body? Perhaps.” 


G ood S h o o tin g , 
(Arkansaw Traveller.) 
“Is there any good shooting in thi* part of 
the country?” a w hite m an asked of an old 
negro, down in Louisiana. 
"Oh. va*, sab, sem e o’ de bes’ shootin’ you 
©ber seed.” 
“ I am glad to hear it.” 
“Doan know why you w anter be glad, but 
de shootin’ is yore, all de sam e.” 
“Good many birds. I suppose." BL3I 
“I ain’t seed none.” 
“Squirrels, then, i suppose.” 
“I doan.” 
"W hat so rto f gam e is there?” 
“I ain’t seen no gam e.” 
“T hought you said there was good shoot­ 
ing?” 
"Did say so. Some o’ de fines’ shootin’ I 
eber seed. E r m an shot at m e las’ fall ’way 
’crojjs ex* 10-acre fiel’ an’ broke dis arm . It 
wuz so far I didn’t think he could h it m e; 
but he d id ; an ’ I m us’ say flat it wuz erbout 
de fines’ shootin’ I cher seed.” 


T h e R e to rt N o n -C o u rteo u s. 
[London Puck.) 
M. Dum as Als does notolque him self on 
am iability or the retort courteous. The fol­ 
lowing letter from him, addressed to a per­ 
son who had w ritten to him for hut auto- 
asw graph, sold for IO francs at theS alia 
Silvestre, in Paris: “Dear Sir—Do m e the 
favor to come and dine w ith me tom orrow. 
I shalt be having several m en of wit. and do 
not w ant to he the only donkey at table. 
Yours sincerely, A. Du h as fils.” 


Is the Fashionable 
Bonnet 


the front and the strings m atch. 
The big hate are exceedingly picturesque 
in effect Many of them hav* their w ide 
. 
brim s in fancy straw and no crow ns ap all, 
Laster o n ly » w ire fram ew ork w hich is en tirely 
I covered over w ith tiny flowers. 
fine lovely fancy straw in black ha* a soft 
crown of pale yellow crepe de earn*, an d a 


Spring Capot* That Adin* th* Weanr 
iiOazzlis Bacilli*™. 


Jocontfa Hat Which is Fairer Than Any 
Crown or Coronet 


HE Easter bonnets 
this season are the 
m ost b e w i t c h i n g 
t h i n g s im aginable, 
and the old bachelor 
who has not th e oriv- 
ilege of paying for one 
of them to adorn “the 
dearest girl in the 
world,” is to be com­ 
miserated. 
Across 
tho 
water 
they have 
not yet 
wearied of the long ostrich plum es which 
were so popular w ith us last season. They 
are still wearing, in these early spring days, 
tho broad-brim m ed h at of felt, w ith two or 
three long plum es like th at favorite style 
known as the “Buffalo.” 
T his is of gray felt w ith a high crown, 
pressed in at the top. It is nam ed after our 
valiant countrym an, Cody, who as “Buffalo 
Btll" in tho Wild W est show so captivated 
the hearts of our English and Parisian 
cousins. It ought to he popular here also. 
B ut American ladies have nut awav their 
long plumes, and have already adopted 
styles quite the opposite in effect. Light­ 
ness, airy grace, transparency, vivid, yet 
delicate colorings, a m ultitude of fiowors; 
these are the characteristics of th e seasoa’s 
m illinery w ith us. 
T here is a great variety of shapes this 
season, and yet some may be designated as 
T h t M n rk rd Fit v e rita s. 
Among these m ay he m entioned first the 
toques, which are m ostly in long, narrow 
shapes, the close little capotes and wide- 
brim m ed hate, inclining to poke shapes, 
w ith one or two bends in the brim. some­ 
tim es in front, som etim es on on# side. 
To wear with cloth suits there is also a 
favorite walking hat. with high pointed 
crown, indented at the top. It m ay be said, 


JOCONDA HAT. 


in passing, th at th is is usually trim m ed 
w ith a bow. having long ends. falling from 
the top of tho crown in front. itiRt reversing 
I 
b* position of the upright loops we have 
gen using so lo n g : ana a cluster of very 
tiny ostrich tips is also added *o the back 
of this hat, the only form of feathers to be 
ion in the season’s display. 
"tor trim m ings to go upon these bonnets 
anil hats there is the m ost bewildering va 
riety. Flowers abound and they ar* lovelier 
than over. W ith the addition of a little 
perfum e they would deceive th e very hum 
m ing birds and butterflies. 
.Small, fine 
flowers of silk or velvet are preferred, snob 
as forget me-note, haw thorn blossoms,beath, 
etc. 
Narrow velvet ribbon and plain velvets 
are u s e d in com bination w ith those. Long 
B le n d e r pins of silver or gilt are used to 
fasten bows and other trim m ings in place. 
Braided surah ribbons are used to trim the 
straw hats or bonnets gotten up to m atch 
the p la id costumes now so popular. 
W ide m uslin or gauze ribbons, ton inches 
in w idth, of ecru, black, etc., have tiny 
stripes or linos of bright colors, bilio, roo, 
yellow, etc., in satin. 
G ilt is much used, with black taco es­ 
pecially. Handsom e plaid surahs, striped 
w ith one ct tho colors in velvet stripes, 
m ako very handsom e trim m ings and come 
in all the popular colors. 
T n e se P o p u la r C olor*, 
by the way. promise to bo yellows and grays, 
in the greatest variety and even in com bina­ 
tion, which is rath er o d d ; aud a new shade 
of red called the ja«quem inot rod. because 
it is an exact reproduction of tho color of 
the beautiful rose of th at name. 
As has been said already, lightness, airi­ 
ness and transparency are tho character­ 
istics of the season’s styles. E verything is 
on a not or wire foundation, and the most 
of the bonnets and hats are so arranged th at 
the hair can be seen through th eir meshes. 
Tho neapolitan braids of g randm other’s 
tim e are revived—the plain, transparent, 
sm ooth, balr braids, and a great variety or 
fancy braids also in patterns liko lace, with 
vandykod edges, etc. Th* open-work T us­ 
can straw s are also to be very popular in all 
sorts of sbw designs—all of which ar* very 
appropriate for spring and sum m er m illi­ 
nery, because of the qualities of lightness 
and coolness possessed by these braids. 
Tho string* for nearly all tho bonnets are 
of satin faced velvet ribbon, and are always 
attached in the very m iddle at the back. 
Crepe de chine, tulle, net and m aterials 
of th at sort are greatly used also tor trim ­ 
mings. 
Now as to how all these lovely m aterial* 
are combined. 
W ithout question, tho greatest novelty is 
the crownless flower toque. Thi* has a brim 


and nothing m ore—though often its de­ 
ficiencies iu the m atter of crown are con­ 
cealed by large bows of velvet ribbons, a 
veil of lace or some sim ilar device. 
The prettiest of these are the flower 
toques, which have a deep brim composed 
entirely of file flowers like forget-me-not*, 
heatn. e ta , sewed closely on to the net and 
wire frame, the whole finished by an edge 
of velvet, a bow of ribbon velvet w here the 
crown should be, ribbon velvet strings, and 
perhaps a saucy little aigrette perked up in 
front 
Black velvet with pink or blue 
forget-me-nots is a favorite com bination. 
A perfect beauty has a transparent lace 
foundation, on which were black satin rose- 
leaves. w ith a black chantilly lace edge and 
cardinal red velvet rib Son for strings and 
trim m ings. In this the lace edge partially 
concealed the absence of the crown of th e 
bonnet. 
O ther com binations are of black daisies, 
w ith gold hearts combined w ith black vel­ 
vet, pale blue fo rg etm en o ts w ith blue 
velvet, etc. 
A nother lovely bonnet is frankly m inus a 
crown, having m erely a brim of black vel­ 
vet. silver em broidered gray net. narrow 


“ bt-t t a l o ” h a t . 


trim m ing which alm ost conceals It, of silk 
poppies in yellow and egg plan t pu rp le aud 
yellow velvet ribbon. 
Old rose poppies and satin ribbon loops 
form the crown of an o th er large h at, w ith 
pearl straw brim and silver cm broideries. 
A fancy yellow straw w ith a leafy effect 
has a crown of w htte forget me-note. w ith 
knots of m any loops ana ends a t back of 
cream y satin and velvet ribbon. 
A spring like capote of open gTeen and 
gold em broidery has tw o rosettes of faille 
ribbon In front, < ne of green, th e o th er of 
old pink, pleated Irregularly, and hav in g 
ends perked up before a bunch of red w all­ 
flowers, also pink faille ribbon strin g s tied 
in a bow with short ends. 
The Joconda h at is of black N eapolitan 
braid, lined witn black v elv et The brim la 
slightly rolled upward. A scarf of black 
lace covers the crown, w ith one long end 
wound around the neck. 
Corn-colored ribbon is tw isted aro an d th e 
inside of the brim , and has crossed end* 
near the front held by a single bine corn­ 
flower. Hprays of cornflowers and yellow 
blossoms spread out aroand th e crown. 
J e a n K i n c a i d . 


A BLU EN O SE. 


W hy it is Im possible to 
Produce One 
E x p lain ed —No One H as Yet Been 
Able to Gain th e Prize. 
(Rai> francisco Call.) 
"A blue rose?” repeated a florist as th e 
words fell In inquiry from the lip* of a Call 
reporter. “ Why, m an. there never w ill be 
one; if s a natural im possibility. 
A money prize stands leady to drop into 
the hanas of the florist who does produce 
one. It ha* been offered for m any years by 
the French Academy, and as yet no one has 
ever appeared to claim the rew ard. 
I th in k 
th a t all this is one proof th a t th e blue rose 
will not be produced, although in th ese 
days of scientific research and chem ical dis­ 
covery all things ar# to be regarded a* pos­ 
sessing a possibility of achievem ent. 
"How are th e different varieties 
pro-4 
duced?” asked the reporter. 
, “In such a m anner as to still fa rth e r com ­ 
plicate the production of a blae rose,” was 
th e reply. 
"N atural and assisted selection have pro­ 
duced lo o shades of red. from th e lig h test 
pink to th e darkest crim son. T here are th e 
M arechal Niel and a hundred or tw o m ore 
varieties of yellow. 
Black, even, h as been 
evolved from th e darker crim son. I suppose 
the rose whose petals are red on one side 
and alm ost black on th e other is a fam iliar 
sight 
to you. 
The w hite rose, w hich 
the 
Moslems 
devoutly 
believe sp ran g 
into being from th# g reat drops of sw eat 
which fell from th e brow of M ahom et in 
his ascent into heaven, once astonished an 
experim enting r orist w ith th a t m onstrosity 
known aa the green rose. 
Its p etals are 
jaggod. curled, serrated, or like a bunch of 
green rose leaves, or like a head of lettu ce 
on a very sm all scale. 
"VTheuever such a v arlet, appears, eith er 
as a freak of nature or as resu lt of an ex­ 
perim ent, it m ust be seized upon 
an d 
helped to rem ain in its new shape, o th er­ 
wise it will hasten to revert to its original 
color.” 
“ Is th at th e reason why suckers m u st al­ 
ways be rem oved from a rosebush?” asked 
his listener, eager to show a little tiorrcul- 
tu rai knowledge. 
''E x actly .” 
“Is th a t th e reason, too. why gardeners 
trim a rosebusli up high from the roots, 
m aking the plant aud its flowers look like 
a big bouquet?’’ 
“ It is,” replied th e m an of rose know ledge, 
“You see, it is by assisting the organs of th e 
p lant to perform th eir natu ral functions 
th at some varieties are m aintained, w hite 
to retard these organs in th eir develop­ 
m ent will produce another result, and to 
interfere 
w ith them 
will 
produce vet 
another. T ake th e last case, for in sta n c e ; 
when a gardener wishes to affect th e eolor 
or th e size, or even th e fragrance of a rose, 
b e ta k e s th e pollen from to e blossom of a 
different variety and places it upon th e ab­ 
sorbent surface of th* pistil. T his crossing 
of pollen, as it is called, is responsible for 
m ost of the varieties, although layering, 
suckering and grafting, both ny bud an d 
branch, have done m uch to fu rth er th e pro­ 
duction of roses. 
“ But I w ant von to take notice th a t all 
these varieties have come from the red. th e 
yellow and th e w hite roses. Red an d yel­ 
low, w hat are these colors." 
“ I’rim ary colors.” replied the listener. 
"g u ite rig h t,” responded th e florist, w ith 
the air of a schoolm aster, “and if you w ill 
tak e the trouble to chink a m om ent you 
will understand th a t since blue is also one 
of th e prim ary colors, to produce a blue 
rose is utterly out of th e question. 
"A n a rtu t w ould laugh a t your ignorance 
if you were to ask him to tak e hi* tubes of 
red and yellow paint and to produce vou a 
blue tint. P rim ary color* caan o t be re­ 
solved into com ponent colors; they, th em ­ 
selves, are constituents of a pure w hit# ray 
of fight. They m ust ex ist; they cannot b« 
made. 
"Color is only a p art of a flower, and. 
w hile ther* are plenty of blue flowers, they 
are not roses, nor related to roses, and their 
pollen won’t assim ilate w ith th at of a ros 
aud, if th at does not dispose of the blue-rose 
question, why. I’m w illing to hear w h at th e 
nex t m an has to say on the subject.” said 
tho florist, w ith a tone of conviction. 
“Did you ever bleach any roses?” asked 
tho reporter. 
"Oh, th a t’s an old trick .” laughed his 
in fo rm an t 
“Old, w hether it’s done as we 
boys used to do, by holding a rose in the 
fum es of a burning m atch or placing it in a 
sulphuring box. AU it does is to tu rn the 
edges of the petals an ashy w hite. Some 
tim e ago th ere was a chem ist in th is city 
who prepared a chem ical m ixture w hich 
had the property of preserving a rose whose 


days, and if th e rose was a w hite one, 
th e liquid being aosorbed through the sap 
channels, streaked th e petals w ith lines of 
red or turned them a delicate pink. I have 
often put a w hite m arguerite in a red in k ­ 
stand, and in a very few m inute* the w hite 
petals ar* blushing faintly. 
It’s a p retty 
Ii til# experim ent. Then, by p lanting a pink 
plan t in ground im bedded w ith charcoal, 
d ark results are obtained, anti iron ru st at 
th e roots will giv* a reddish tinge. These 
are experim ents lull of in terest; but, as for 
blue roses, no, sir.” 


gray velvet loops and strings, and two full 
>mpons of yellow silk poppy buns. 
Au exquisite little capote had an edge of 
olive greeu velvet, and is composed entirely 


pompons i 


of tiny fern leaves and berries shading out 


TO S E L L 
C A R P E T S W E E P E R S . 


Y ou M u st K n ow H o w to F ill th e M a­ 
ch in e w ith D ust. 
A m an who* sells carpet swoopers was 
asked th e other day how it was th a t in 99 
cases out of IOO he never failed to m ake a 
sale? 
“Easy enough,” he replied. “Yon see th!* 
sam ple sw eeper here. Well, if s full of d u st 
I approach th e lady of the house w ith it, 
and w hile she is saying she doesn’t w ant 
an y th in g of th e kind, I ju st run over th e 
carpet several tim es. This done, I open th e 
sw eeper and show her th a t alth o u g h she 
m ay th ic k they have. the servant*’ broom s 
have not done th eir work properly. See! 
"Ytou can im agine her surprise w hen sh e 
th in k s th a t her dear Brussels, sw ept only 
th a t m orniug, still contains bushel* of dust. 
And I do It so gently. A push, no noise, 
and lo! lots of dust. Who would be w ith­ 
out one? W orth th eir w eight In gold. sir! 
"B ut i ’ve got to be lively or get caught. 
Some women will stop you a t the door and 
attem p t to exam ine the sw eeper before you 
have a chance to run it over th e carpet. 
Don’t allow em ’ to. Bush in. and w hile you 
gro p ra isin g th e m achine set it m oving 


"Don’t get your sw eeper too full. 
A 
shrew d woman m ay get suspicious. T hrow 
off some of th e dust when you get in a con­ 
venient place, or insist th at the lady permit 
you to em pty it in the fire or the ash barrel. 
She can’t refuse. She thinks you got it 
from her carpet aud feels obliged to comply. 
"Above all keep your eye on rival sellers. 
It would be a very easy thing for one of 
them to explain your little gam* an d ru in 
your reputation in the neighborhood. 
“Can’t I sell you a sw eeper? N ever m ind 
th* trick; these sweepers are the best made, 
and w orth their w eight in gold, sir.” 


T h e T re a c h e ro u s S u sp e n d e r. 
Epoch.) 
Jennie-"P shaw I Thoro goes m y bouquet 
again. Have yon a Din?” 
Charlie—"Yes, but I need it more tbs 
you de. ” 
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" J fully participate in the belief that the 
only heaven here or hereafter it to bt found 
in conformity with the will of the Supreme: 
a continual aiming at the attainment of the 
perfect ideal, the true logon that dwells in 
the bosom of the one Fat her," —{.George Eliot. 


THE SECULAR EASTER. 


The fact that the beautiful Eastertide 
observances have had the deep and devout 
attention of a large body of the followers of 
Christ since the second half of the first 
century of the Christian era need not blind 
us to the fact that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the origin of 
these observances. Such being the case, 
too. in respect of other and not a few of 
the ceremonies and observances of the 
Christian church, oae cannot be deemed 
irreligious or lacking anywise in a proper 
respect if a thought or two ba given to this 
bright and loveable time outside its gener­ 
ally accepted significance. The Saxon word 
“toter” maybe the root of the title Easter: 
or the name of the heathen goddess Eostre. 
or Ostara. may be the source of the word. 
We know that the Saxons celebrated the 
rites of this goddess, and in their calendar 
the month of showers was termed Foster- 
monath, or Eastermonth we might trans­ 
late it The heathen have given us the 
foundation of mach that is grand, glorious, 
beautiful and most acceptable in our re­ 
ligion. 
Therefore, we can. without prejudice, set 
aside for the present purposes the consid­ 
eration of Eastertide as a church festival 
and think a moment of it as a lovely time 
of the year. The word Easter suggests, iu 
a worldly sense, the beautiful new birth of 
the year, the advent of spring. An old 
English poet writes: 


Bytuene Mersbe aut Averil, 
When spray beet n ne th to springe, 
The Intel font bath hlrsvryl, 
On hyrs Iud to synge. 
Or to venture to transfer into more modern 
English (for these lines are certafnly 600 
years old): 


Between tbs March end April days, 
When sprays are fresh up springing, 
The little bird hath happy lays, 
And fond desire for singing. 
Then the chlorophyl begins to turn the 
long anow-hidden brown grass and the 
new appearing leaves the brightest green; 
the hyacinth, the tulip, the other early 
Dowers are taken from the sunny window 
and given a sight, unobstructed, of the blue 
skies above: the little gardens that border 
the city sidewalks blossom anew and put on 
beauteous colors; the sound of the busy 
sparrow is heard In many a mating quarrel 
or 
lovemaking 
home 
building, 
and 
the 
passenger 
to 
his 
daily 
work 
throws oft the 
muffler and aside the 
coat 
lappets, 
as 
with 
a 
quicker 
step he hastens to his daily toil. These are 
bright Easter signs. To the housewife the 
name means—well! possibly not happiness, 
but at least interest, for the spring cleaning 
must be done. The cedar chests are to be 
opened, the camphor-laden, last year's gar­ 
ments to be taken out, looking "almost as 
good as new ’from a fine long rest. The store­ 
keeper looks about bis shelves, and brings 
from hidden places last year’s stock. Then 
the label is brushed up to read once more 
bright and 
clear: 
"Must be sold ba 
low cost to make room for new goods.” 
My lady and “bar mother s image,’’ the 
eldest daughter, look at the pretty cards 
from |Mme. Fontmelle (christened Jane 
Jenks), inviting them to the opening of 
"Imported Hats and Bonnet*, etc., ate.,’’ 
which ber busy maids have been fashioning 
for weeks past, in the upper or back rooms, 
and decide that they will drop in and see if 
some idea how to retrim that bonnet they 
wore to church last Easter Sunday cannot 
be 
appropriated 
from 
Mine. 
P.’s 
in­ 
ventions 
(imported). 
The 
father 
of 
the 
family 
thinks 
of 
meat 
and 
its rise on accompt of the and of Lent, and 
rejoices much or laments a little according 
as he bas to sell or to purchase that com­ 
modity. The pockets of the boys bulge out 
with the bags of marbles or the lively top, 
and thoughts of swimming aud the Star 
Base Ball Club brush in amongst the 
multiplication table or 
the boundaries 
of 
States which 
stock 
their 
nightly 
dreams- 
The rich begin to reckon on 
the 
time 
of 
the next 
tax bill. and 
plan the hegira to places of cool shores, 
wide fields and lesser tax rates. The man­ 
agers of Diaoes otiamusement bethink them­ 
selves of those who will return to pleasnre- 
seeking for a brief time after the peni­ 
tential season; the subordinates prepare the 
bills for the annual "benefits tendered by 
some of our foremost citizens to the ener­ 
getic So and So," and the painter, decorator 
and cleaner go busily to work to get the 
"fast-going, safe and commodious steamer 
Hannah Cook" ready for the early harbor 
trips. Every one is in a happier mood 
The poor, because there is less coal aud 
wood to buy; the possessor of the moderate 
purse because he sees a chance of saving a 
little and of making more; the rich because 
there is a time coming to rest a bit under 
shady trees and to shunt the dress coat for a 
loose jacket one or two evenings aweek. 
All forget for a little that 


• Homo nascltur sd laborem lieut avis ad vol 
atum.” 
Man is born to labor Uke tile bird Is to flight, 
and think more or less aloud, ‘Life is 
worth living.’ 
bo Easter is a beautiful 
season to the worldly, and brings its bless 
iugs to those unthinking of its religion 
significance, all 
of which 
shows 
the 
Creator’s care rn that "He doeth good unto 
all; both them who serve Him and them 
who are unmindful (or better, only un 
thinking or careless) of His manifold 
mercies.” 
NATH. C H IL D S. 
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country and done for the country in her 
brief century of life. 
0 
She 
began right. 
She made herself 
famous before she was christened. 
Her 
sons captured the first British force and 
fortress in the revolution, and first pro­ 
claimed the power of the Continental Con­ 
gress and that a new nation was born into 
the world. Three weeks after the skirmish 
on Lexington common Ticonderoga was 
taken by her sons, its garrison captured and 
the republic proclaimed. 
The next day 
the 
vast fortification at 
Crown Point 
was possessed, and 
thus the strategic 
points, 
to 
hoia 
which 
France 
and 
England 
had 
fought 
their 
bloodiest 
battles with their largest armies, fell, by one 
bold stroke, at the beginning of the revolu­ 
tionary struggle into American hands. No 
empty victories these. For with them came 
immense stores of cannon, powder, boat­ 
building materials and munitions of war 
ready for use. It was the cannon captured 
at Ticonderoga, drawn through tho forests 
by ox teams to Boston, that enabled W a sh ­ 
ington to make good his works on Dorches­ 
ter heights, and drive the British from this 
city. 
It was by a mechanic of Middlebury that 
the circular saw was invented-that inven­ 
tion which has revolutionized the manufac­ 
ture of lumber, carpentry and housebuild- 
iftg. Ile received no profit or reward for his 
wonderful invention—noteven the acknowl­ 
edgment of mankind—for I fancy few knew 
of his contribution to mechanics and civili­ 
zation. 
In the same village, that old 
Egyptian implement or device, long lost 
to the knowledge of men-the toothless 
saw. by which marble is sawn into de­ 
sired forms, was rediscovered. It is to Ver­ 
mont, also, that mankind is indebted for 
an invention which, tinder the name of 
Fairbanks scales, can weigh with the ut­ 
most accuracy any commercial product from 
tons in heft down to an infinitesimal frac­ 
tion of an ounce. For half a century she 
has given from her quarries the marble 
from which wealth has builded the palaces 
and grief erected the monuments of the 
nation. 
To the equine wealth of the 
country she has contributed the 
hand­ 
somest 
and 
noblest 
breed of 
horses 
ever bred beyond the limits of Arabia, The 
Morgan horse, whether on farm or battle 
field, on country road or race track bas never 
had and has not today a peer. To that vast in­ 
dustry kuown as herding and wool growing 
the merino sheep stands as ber gift to the 
continent, a gift the commercial and indus­ 
trial value qf which, even in dollars and 
cents, cannot be computed, and the value of 
which will go on increasing with the years. 
She 
is the only State that bas passed 
by the 
force 
of ber 
patriotism 
and 
Doetry her mountain ranges into American 
literature. 
No enc has ever beard of the 
White Mountain Boys, or the Alleghany 
Mountain Boys, but who that reads in this 
broad laud has not heard of the Green 
Mountain 
Boys? * I 
might 
enumerate 
further; 


For on tills silken string tbs beads 
Are numberless, and each bead a globe of gold. 
but the count is adequate to serve my pur­ 
pose. I have recalled her past contributions 
to the country, that I might mention her 
last, perhaps ber greatest. 
It has been said "that manners are the 
clothes of the souL" If it be so, then are 
the souls of many among us shockingly 
naked, for they have not a vestige ef man­ 
ners about them, The great war taught 
the nation good manners. It inculcated 
deference to authority, the value of formal 
etiquette, politeness in approach and retire­ 
ment. 
It exorcised bumptiousness and 
vulgar loudness of sneech and conduct 
from thousands and gave them ideas of 
right behavior. The veterans of the war 
are easily recognized in every walk of life 
Vjy their manners. The nation could afford 
to pensiou them yell because of the ex­ 
cellent influence they exert on the man­ 
ners ot the communities in which they live. 
But the manuers of the average boy 
among us is atrocious. It Is the same rn city, 
village and country. No deference is shown 
to authority, no respect for age, no modesty 
of speech in the presence of learning, no 
grace of hand or form in approaching or re­ 
tiring. The result is a shame to our educa­ 
tional system. If the children of parents 
who have no manners are not to be taught 
manners at school, what a boorish popula­ 
tion will fill our country in a few years. 
Vices can be resisted by Awa, but the vicious 
effect of low manners can wag its head in­ 
sultingly at the court and grin its coarse 
impiety under the shadow of the altar. 
The hoard of education at St. Albans, V t, 
in recognition of the evil state of things. 
the Jack of good manners in the rising gen­ 
eration, hare recommended that a primer 
of politeness be adopted as one of the text 
bookB in the schools, aud that teachers 
should make special efforts to teach their 
young pupils the forms of politeness. 
AU hail, Vermont! Not the least is this, 
thy last contribution to tire national life. 
The few of us who are old enough to hare 
been taught modesty and manners when 
we were boys, deference to high station, 
obedience to authority aud respect for age, 
lift our hats to you. 
W. H. H . M u r r a y . 


VERMONT AND GOOD MANNERS. 
Vermont is a great little Blate. Geograph­ 
ically she is small; measured by acres a 
county ie Kansas is bigger than she;but 
when you consider the contribution of men 
and means, of forces and agencies she has 
made to the development of the continent 
and the elevation of our national life, her 
boundaries stretch out and ber area becomes 
immense. 
bhe is not only geographically small but 
she is compared to many of the States, 
young in years. Massachusetts. Connecti­ 
cut. Now York. Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
were of stalwart proportions before she was 
bora 
They had capitals, armies, broad 
plantations and foreign commerce wbeu 
she was a wilderness. 
Who ever would size 


u p Vermont must not measure her by ber 
geographical extent, or the age of her state­ 
hood, but by what she hsu given to the 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION 
MOVEMENT. 


A movement is set on foot by some well 
meaning, humane, yet supersensitive per­ 
sons to stir up public sentiment against the 
practice of vivisection. In the pamphlets 
which they scatter broadcast over tne land 
they describe how the professors of phys! 
ology are treating the poor dumb creatures, 
who. being deprived by nature of language, 
cannot even give expression to their pain 
or accuse those who so unfeelingly cause 
them to suffer. 
Reading these descriptions, which un 
doubtedly are based upon facts, a heart of 
stone must melt in pity. and people whose 
imagination permits them to put them­ 
selves in the place of the dogs, cats, rabbits 
and frogs are easily induced to petition leg­ 
islation to prohibit such a practice. 
Yet the whole 
subject has 
another 
aspect, lf auy of these humane and sensitive 
persons should be indicted with a disease 
the cure of which would require not aloae a 
well-learned physician, but one who could 
perform an operation with a skilful and 
steady hand, would they not wish that such 
a man was available? 
Would they not 
travel from one end of the world to the 
other in order to find the person who, by 
his knowledge and skill, eould prolong 
their lives for a couple of years? 
But 
whence shall that knowledge, or that prac­ 
tice, 
come 
to 
a 
physician 
if he is 
not 
allowed 
to 
experiment? 
It 
shocks 
as 
yet 
the 
sentimentality 
of 
people that the bodies of deceased friends 
•hould be dissected, and the students of 
medicine can obtain no other specimens 
than the bodies of people who died friend­ 
less in orisons or poorhouses, or such as 
grave-robbers would offer them for sale. 
Yet such corpses are without great value to 
science, because they either do not show 
that special disease which the professor is 
treating in his lectures, or the information 
.is lacking in regard to tho progress of the 
sickness which caused tho death. 
Post­ 
mortem examinations will have a much 
greater value to science when people will 
permit the body of a friend to be dis­ 


sected whenever the physician who treated 
that person in life desires it. 
Even then, however, tho study of medi­ 
cine cannot reap tho full benefit. The hand 
of the physician who is to perform the oper­ 
ation must be trained on subjects in which 
there is life, in order that it may remain 
steady at tho time when a deviation of a 
millimetre from the right line might cause 
the death of the patient. How, further­ 
more, are the laws and principles to be 
established in which and by which nerves 
and 
muscles 
act. 
lf they 
cannot 
be 
demonstrated 
by 
example? The study 
of anatomy merely shows that a nerve 
runs in a certain direction, but it does not 
show and cannot teach what the functions 
of the nerve are and how it will act when 
irritated. Are physicians to imagine all 
such things? If they are to bo deprived of 
the means with which to experiment and 
from which to learn, we may as well close 
our schools of medicine and rely in sickne-s 
upon the miraculous intervention of saints, 
as people used to rely upon it in ancient 
times. 
If the professors of physiology wero men 
who took a vulgar delight in the agonies of 
dying animals, or if the students were men 
who for 
tho sake of pleasure crowded 
around 
the 
dissecting 
table, 
or 
if. 
finally, 
vast 
claves of 
people would 
become infected 
with 
the 
spirit 
of 
cruelty by the practice of vivisection, the 
objectors would be right; but while their 
objection shows a laudable tenderness of 
heart, they go too far. and forget that those 
who practice vivisection are but very few 
in number, that they are earnest mon who 
have a warm heart for their fellow-crea- 
tures, and whose desire to relieve suffering 
is the motive of their apparent disregard 
of pity. 
There are two more points which need to 
be answered. It is claimed that without 
any U30 to science animals are maltreated, 
and that if vivisection is to be permitted 
it should be restricted as closely as pos­ 
sible. 
The 
accusation and proposition 
are both utterly false. 
The result of a 
thousand experiments does perhaps not 
bring about the cure of one disease, but 
these experiments lead towards the dis­ 
covery 
of 
the 
principles 
which 
un­ 
derlie 
a 
disease, 
and 
nobody 
can 
tell whether the next experiment will 
not be followed by a more brilliant success. 
As every year new scholars enter the vari­ 
ous schools of medicine, the same field must 
be gone over by the professor again aud 
again. The student must bo shown by illus­ 
tration how a muscle or a nerve in life will 
act when irritated, and his hand must be 
trained to operate upon a living being. 
From the moment that we shall endeavor 
to limit the amount of experiments science 
will come to a standstill. 
The second poi*t is: Why should these poor 
animals be made to suffer for the benefit of 
tho human being? To this I answer: Why 
are they killed to be eaten by the human 
being? In this world of ours man takes 
first cognizance of himself and measures 
all that is right aud wrong by judging how it 
will affect him. lf we should ever go so far 
as to give the same rights to all creatures 
which we give to man we would have to 
starve and go naked, because even vege­ 
tarianism would ho cruelty. For all we 
know, even the plant may suffer pain while 
we are destroying it. 
It is humane to avoid as much as possible 
all useless cruelty to animals, but when 
human welfare can be promoted through 
vivisection, 
and human suffering 
can 
be relieved through the suffering of some 
animal; when, furthermore, only scholars, 
men who are earnest in their endeavors to 
aid humanity, are allowed to conduct such 
experiments, we ought not to let our sen­ 
sitiveness to slop over or our sympathies to 
Bhoot beyond the mark. 
S o l o m o n - S c h in d l e r . 


small boy was on the sidewalk, blowing one 
of those balloons making a continual cat­ 
ery. The bookkeeper stood it as long as he 


BIRTHRIGHTS IN MARRIAGE. 


The question is being considerably agi­ 
tated among the women of the West, why a 
married woman, in signing her name, 
should ignore her father or mother in de­ 
ference to the full name of her husband. 
Miss J o n e s marries Mr. S m ith . She im­ 
mediately ignores her maiden name, and 
thenceforward signs herself Mrs. 
Jo h n 


S m ith . By what right S m it h assumes to 
thus bury the name of a revered father or 
mother and absorb inalienable birthrights 
is what somd of the women aro asking in 
the Western papers. 
That there are many husbands of this 
exclusive and exacting order we do not 
doubt. But that there are many others too 
generous and sensible to insist upon it is 
also undoubtedly true. At least, there are 
women in New England too spirited to give 
up ail trace of their maiden names. The 
daughter of J u l i a W a r d H o w e signs her­ 
self invariably M a u d H o w e E l l i o t t , and 
many other New England women do like­ 
wise. And why should they not? 
As "Mrs. John Smith” would not stand in 
law as a signature to a deed or other legal 
document, we presume that the prevailing 
custom is chiefly a matter of choice on the 
part of the woman. Considering, however, 
that between 1867 and 1876, 484,686 appli­ 
cations for divorce were made in the United 
States. 68 per cent, of which were granted, 
thikhttle matter of a name will hardly be 
deemed of superior importance among seri­ 
ous people.__________________ 


T H E T R IN IT Y O F TIM E. 


ossibly could, so. calling the boy. he gave 
bim a nickel and asked him to move on. 
The lad caught on that his music was worri­ 
some. and hastened away to post his chum, 
who was soon at the same stand, blowing 
for dear life and a nickel. The bookkeeper 
looked out, aud seeing it was a different lad 
was in the act of repeating his former re­ 
quest, but seeing tho first lad peeping 
around the corner, having a dozen or more 
with him, a policeman was called. The 
bovs were renrimanded in the Recorder’s 
Court yesterday morning and turned loose. 


“ A woman’s creed, lorsoothl” 
(IJda Lewis Watson in N. Y. Mercury.] 


HUSBAND . 
Strange, mystic word of woman’s heart, and Its most 
sacred dream, 
The deep, rich keynote—chiefest part—of llfe’ssweet, 
holy theme. 
The refuge of each hour that flies, and its redeeming 
glory. 
That means the young world’s paradise and F.den’s 
primal story I 
B A BB. 
The sacred seal of human love— 
When love, too deep for speaking, 
Can know none other’s sweeter proof 
And lind no holier seeking. 
When God’s sweet pity lists the prayer 
And wills no contradiction. 
But lays on human hearts this rare 
And wondrous benediction! 


HOME. 
The purest chord of heaven and earth, touched by 
our Father’s fingers, 
Whose harmony finds only birth where'er His pres­ 
ence lingers; 
Who proffers such Uhatlon-cup tilled to the utmost 
brim 
Of life's sweet nectar, not of God’s, but such as 
comes from Him 
To human lips; oh, blessed trinity of time! and 
thought that draws us nearer 
The perfectness of trust sublime and faith that must 
be dearer, 
Because He tea olios love supreme In ways of won 
drous sweetness, 
And grants this earthly life to sitars so much of 
heaven’s completeness! 


FUN AND HARD WORK. 


Max O’Rell on the People of America— 


Ohio Clergyman Frayed for Brains to 
Understand a Joke. 


Max O'Reil. the humorous French author, 
mudo his last public appearance in this city 
at the Boston Theatre Sunday evening, giv­ 
ing what he aptly termed "a causerie on 
America through French glasses.” 
To tho eyes of a foreigner, he said, the 
most marked characteristics of Americans 
were tho universal intelligence, industry 
and good humor everywhere observable. 
Here men generally are better iulormed 
upon contemporary events, at home anc! 
abroad, than in auy country in the world. 
In Europe the man who can live upon his 
income does no work, anti is called a ••gen­ 
tleman." but In this country, notably in the 
West, he is called a loafer. 
While in Chicago recently I saw tho pro­ 
prietor of one of the newspapers there, a 
man 82 years of age. and worth several 
millions oi dollars, working at his desk as 
hard as the humblest employe at I o’clock 
in the morning. That is something that 
could be seen in no other country, and I 
venture to hope that the time is not far dis­ 
tant when your American influence will be­ 
come so powerful abroad that the "gentle­ 
man” of today will be properly termed as 
he is here, a loafer. 
The national good humor of Americans is 
a characteristic of a simple, honest people; 
for America is a young nation, and why 
should she not possess 
those 
qualities 
natural to childhood. 
To ce sure they lead men to take liberties 
with you occasionally, but wiiiie such men 
would be intolerable bores in Europe, in 
America they are simply "good fellows.” 
To Illustrate how incapable anEnglisliman 
is of appreciating American humor, the 
speaker told how a year or two agoChauncey 
M. Depew and himself were guests of the 
White Mar line, upon the occasion of a trial 
trip of tim steamship Teutonic. The Brit­ 
ish admiralty was represented, and among 
the many speakers was Mr. Depew, who 
facetiously referred to the British warriors 
as invincible in peace and invisible in war. 
The joke completely missed fire, and one 
of the naval olticers, when told that Mr. 
Depew was one of the greatest American 
speakers, said, "Well, his remarks today 
were in very bad taste." 
L non another occasion Mr. Depew fol­ 
lowed Gen. Horace Boner in a speech be­ 
fore some gathering of jolly fellows. VV ben 
Gen. Porter sat down Mr. Depew arose and 
accused Gen. Porter of bav ng used up all 
of his (Depow s) jokes. Mr. Depew con­ 
tinued that the general had on the voyage 
across the ocean had access to his notes, 
and had evidently profited by that privilege 
at Air. Deuew’s expense. An Englishman 
present whispered to his neighbor, "That 
was not the act of a gentleman.” 
An anecdote showing humor of a peculiar 
kind was related by Mr. O’Kell. as follows. 
A short time ago I lectured to the stu­ 
dents of a religious college in Ohio. The 
president of the college, a clergyman, intro­ 
duced me by means of a prayer, in which he 
said substantially: "Oh, Lord. Thou know- 
est occasional relaxation from work to be 
necessary. We have today, here, a friend 
from France, whose wit Is subtle, and we 
pray thee to so prepare our minds that we 
may understand and appreciate bis utter­ 
ances.” 
"The request was granted," remarked Mr. 
I'R ell. ((treat laughter.) 
As an instance of the American way of 
receiving an uusatistactory sermon, the 
sneaker quoted a telegram from T h e G l o b e 
to the effect that in Kansas City, recently, 
a minister’s nose had been bitten off by a 
member of the congregation who was not 
satisfied with something contained in the 
sermon. 
The speaker concluded that as the editor 
of T h e G l o b e made no comment upon the 
case it was probably aa ordinary piece of 
news, not at all surprising to Americana 
The lecturer paid a clever tribute to tho 
Irish American, whom, he said, while lov­ 
ing his adopted country always preserved a 
warm spot in his heart for the land of his 
birth, a characteristic more marked in the 
Irish race than in any other in the world. 
Ireland, also, was the only natiou where 
wit was common, even among the lowliest. 
In conclusion Mr. O’Rell said tile most 
charming side of the American’s character 
is seen in his treatment of women. 
In 
France and England the men decide what 
the women shall do, and they do it; hut in 
America she decides for herself, as she 
should, and for this both she and the men 
are to be congratulated, for where women 
are the most influential there you find tho 
soundest morality. 
The social position of woman in France, 
England and America is admirably illus­ 
trated by the manner in which a married 
couple enters a hotel 
dining-room. 
In 
Franco the wife enters, leaning upon the 
arm of her husband; in England. John 
Bull stalks in first, with a frown upon his 
visage, while his wife follows timidly be­ 
hind; in America, mark til* majestic en­ 
trance of Mrs. .Jonathan first, and Jonathan 
bnuging up the rear. (Laughter.) 


M any Thanks from Many People. 
To the Editor of The Globs: 
I send the following receipts in answer to " J . A.” : 
Charlotte Ruse*—Cut stale sponge cake into slices 
about half an inch thick and line three moulds with 
it, having a space of half an inch between each slice; 
put the moulds where they will not be disturbed 
until the filling is ready 
Take a deep tin pan and 
fill with snow or pounded ice, and into (his put a 
pan that will hold at least four quarts. Into a deep 
bowl or pail put one pint and a halt of cream (if the 
cream is thick take one pint et cream and a half of 
milk), whip tile cream to a froth, and when tile 
howl is full skim the froth into the pan which is set­ 
ting on the ice; keep on doing this until the cream is 
ail froth; now with a spoon draw the froth to one 
side, and you shall find there is some of the cream 
gone back to milk; turn this into the bowl again, 
and whip as before; when the cream is all w hipped 
stir into it two-thirds of a cup of powdered sugar, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, and half a box of gela­ 
tine (which bas been soaked in cold water enough to 
cover It, one hour, then dissolve In boiling water), 
stir all tills until It begins to grow stiff; then fill tile 
moulds, and set them on the ice in the pan until 
sent to the table. 
Angel Cake—Whites of l l eggs, one and a half 
cups granulated sugar, one cup flour, measured after 
sifting four times, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one 
of vanilla. 
Sift cream tartar and flour together. 
Beat whites to stiff froth, odd sugar, then extract 
and flour. 
Bake 40 minutes In a moderate oven. 
Do not grease pan. Both excellent receipts, s. p. 


A gain, Thanks. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
The following receipts I have thoroughly tested 
and can recommend; 
Angel Cake—The whites of l l eggs, one cup flour, 
one teaspoonful cream of tartar.sifted four limes to­ 
gether, 
Beat the eggs to a stiff froth. Add one and 
a half cups sugar and one-half spoonful vanilla, 
and beat well. Mix in the flour ana beat light. Do 
not grease the cake pan. 
Charlotte Russe—Y oiks of three eggs .one cup sugar, 
and a little more than a half pint of milk to make a 
soft custard. Cook in a double boiler. Dissolve half 
a box of gelatine In a little milk over the teakettle, 
and strain It into the custard when all dissolved, 
setting into Coldwater to cool, stirring every few 
minutes to avoid lumps. 
Flavor with vanilla. 
When cool sttr In the beaten whites of the three eggs 
and a pint of rich cream well whipped. 3 wee tau a 
glass of wine a little to prevent curdling and add. 
Line a dish with sponge cake or lady fingers, and 
pour the mixture In the centre of tne dish. 
For my 
own table I omit the wine and add a little bitter 
almond. 
a, ii. tv. 


E xercise the Beat Thing;. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
I would advise “ A Sufferer" to take a regular 
amount of exercise daily. Medicine will not effect 
a cure, It will only palliate. The whole system must 
be toned up through a reinvigorated circulation, and 
this e m only be accomplished by vigorous exercise. 
For a lady I would advise taking one or two 30- 
minute brisk walks daily, and a little exercise with 
two-pound dumbbells morning and evening; lying 
down on the back and raising the legs as high us 
possible, and then reversing the movement by rais­ 
ing the body and bolding the legs horizontal. This 
work exercises the abdominal muscles aud the circu­ 
lation In that region, 
lf the patient hasn’t tim de­ 
termination to follow some such regime suggested, 
he will continue to entertain his dyspepsia and the 
doctor to the end of time. 
N estok, 


Salictne for Lum bago. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
In reply to the question of what is good for lum­ 
bago, in your columns of a few days ago, I can rec­ 
ommend saliclne, taken In capsules, every three or 
four hours, until relieved. It cured me of a very 
severe case and can be purchased at any drug store. 
d. a. r. 


An Internal Rem edy. 


To the Editor o t The Globe: 
According to a writer In the Medical Tress warts 
can be easily removed by sm all doses of sulphate of 
magnesia taken internally, M. Colrat of Lyons has 
drawn attention to this extraordinary fact. Several 
children treated with three grain doses of Epsom 
salts, morning and evening, were promptly mired. 
M. Aubert cites the case of a woman whoso face was 
disfigured by these excrescences, aad who was cured 
in a month by a drachm and a half of magnesia 
taken daily. I cannot vouch for the value of the 
remedy. 
Voltaire ax. 


Camomile Flow ers. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
In reply to “ Sufferer” I would say I have been 
troubled with dyspepsia, and I found almost Instant 
relief by using camomile flowers. Put them in bowl 
and put cold water to them. Let it stand on stove 
and take two or three swallows two or three times a 
day. 
Gkg t h a t H as Used T h e n . 


Couldn’ t Aures. 
[Arkaosaw Traveller.] 
Tom Dabbs and Mort Spillers, two colored 
gentlemen, formed a copartnership to do a 
general plastering business. One morning, 
the second day after articles of agreement 
had been drawn u p , Dabbs seized an axe 
handle and knocked Spillers down and 
beat him unmercifully. Spillers got up, 
rubbed his head, and turning to a white 
man that stood near, said: 
"Dis proves one thing, sho’. Ef it keeps 
on dis way me an’ dis man kuiu’t agruo.” 


E stablishin g a D angerous Precedent. 
(Macon Telegraph.] 
A nervous, dyspeptic bookkeeper was busy 
at bis desk near a window on his books, A 


New Boston M usic. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. have ready a select 
list of Easter publications. For piano play­ 
ers, Edward Dorn’s "Break of Morn” is 
very desirable. It is melodious, showy and 
of medium difficulty; -to cents. Jadassohn’s 
"Mazurka, in C minor," furnishes a novel 
and effective work; 40 cents. ‘ Our Latest 
Yorke Dance,'’ 
L. 
Kessler, is 
one of 
the 
very 
best 
of 
a 
favorite 
kind 
of composition: 40 cents. 
Tney {lave 
several new numbers of Grecly’s "Piano­ 
forte Pieces for Young Players”—"Hnew- 
tiake Polka.” "Blue Jay Polka” and "Gaiety 
Polka,” each 40 cents. They are being in­ 
troduced widely by teachers. G. Ludovic’s 
"Orange Blossoms Waltz” has been ar­ 
ranged for four hands, it is very desirable; 
85 cents. They have two new aarangements 
for the guitar—Homero’s "Bella 
Bocca 
Polka,” BO cents, and a fine mazurka by 
Penns, BO cents. 
oliver Duson & Co. publish the following 
for singers: For tile hest s ngers, Pinsuti’s 
"queen of the Earth Song” heads the list. 
It is arranged for soprano or tenor in D, or 
for mezzo-soprano or barytone in B tiat; 60 
cents. Blumeutlial’s "Kegret,” for soprano 
or tenor in B fiat minor, or alto or barytone 
in G minor, is rare in kind and merit; 60 
cents, A beautiful s o u r by GeorgeH. Hayes, 
for soprano or tenor rn E fiat, is named 
"Memories of the Violets." it will always 
please; 76 cents. 
Arthur Hale’s historic 
"Yankee Privateer.” for barytone in F. 
should I e secured for the portfolio, 40centa. 
•’The Colored Five Hundred," a march song 
by J. Wheeler, is becoming the rage; 40 
cents. 
White. Smith Sc Co. publish for the piano, 
“ Lea Courrier8." a caprice by Th, Ritter, it 
has novel and brilliant effects for fine play­ 
ers, and is adapted to parlor or concert per­ 
formance ; 75 cents. I be very successful 
"nkirt Dance" in the burlesque opera, 
“Faust Up to Date. ’ is arranged for piano, 
40 cents; violin and piano, -;o cents, and 
violin, cornet and piano, 50 cents. C. A. 
White's latest and remarkably popular song, 
"Only Tiled," is arranged for cornet, barv- 
tone or trombome. with piano accompani­ 
ment; 85 cents. 
C. A. 
White’s “ Ave 
Maria" is issued in beautiful style, with 
Madonna in sepia and title in fancy letter­ 
ing, illuminated in red, blue and Fold. It 
is arranged for soprano or tenor in E flat, or 
for contralto or barytone in C: 40 cents. 
“ They Say This World is Beautiful," Arthur 
Moore, is charming in words and music; 
85 cents. 
____ ___ 


The D ress Suit in England. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
An experience recently told mo of a visit 
to the London Lyceum Theatre a twelve­ 
months since verifies the statement as to 
the positive rule of some of the English 
play-houses not to admit ladies or gentle­ 
men to the stalls unless they are in evening 
dress. 
The American had had a busy 
day 
of 
it, 
and 
found 
that 
it 
was 
too 
late 
to 
put 
himself 
iuto 
his 
dress 
suit, as 
was 
his 
custom when 
going to tho tneatre, and hurried off in ii is 
ordinary morning suit with his wife to wit­ 
ness the performance of Henry Irving in 
“ The Dead Heart." At the box office ha 
tendered his money for two stalls. The 
official looked the applicant over for a min­ 
ute, aoparently arrived at the conclusion lie 
was a gentleman, and forthwith asked ii he 
would not accept a b ox-a much preferable 
and more expensive situation—for bis lady 
and himself. 
'I make this suggestion, continued the 
courteous and diplomatic representative, 
"because should you appear in the stalls 
not in full dress you would attract an em­ 
barrassing amount of notice as the only 
persons that had been prevented for some 
cause or other from observing the usual 
formality. I feel snre that under the cir­ 
cumstances you will find this box more 
agreeable." 
"Ne it way of putting it. wasp t it?" said 
th* narrator cbipperiy, "and so English, 
you know !"__ 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
Hy getting your friends anil neighbor* to 
subscribe to The Globe. If you cannot get 
subscribers yourself, your wife, sou or (laugh, 
ter ran do so iu their leisure hours, and earn 
an honest penny. The Globe gives the largest 
commission ever paid on a dollar weekly. 


H ere’ s a Prescription. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
In answer to "A Sufferer,” I will recommend 
something I have taken for a long time: 
Sub-carbonate of bismuth, 8 drachms. 
Lactopeptine, 3 drachms. 
Make into 18 papers. Take one before each meal. 
Regulate eating above everything 
Eat little, 
slowly; shun pies, cakes, etc. Drink nothing for an 
bour after eating. 
If more mothers taught their 
children not to drink while eating and what to eat 
for the “ stomach’s sake,” there would be less cases 
of dyspepsia. 
L. 


T h at Palpitation. 


To the Editor of The Globe: 
If K. T. F. will apply a cloth wet with vinegar to 
her heart it will relieve palpitation. Also drink 
large glass of cold water. 
J. s 


Ic Jo T rn J \ . L q g a q l 


“ LITTLE TOM MOC&EY**- 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE FOE THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 
Handsomely illustrated, contains complete and serial stories, illustrated articles on travel’ 
Society Notes, Portraits of Prominent People, Biographical Sketches, be.idea a largo number of 
interesting departments carefully prepared, as Health Hints, the Mother's Pegs, the Dining-Room, 
Recipos (tried and tested), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, series of articles on Home Dressmaking, 
Flowers ^nd Plants, Fancy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many other kindred topics, making 
it the hest magazine in the world for the money. 
MRS. LO G AN , 
The EDITOH, will contribute, in addition to editorial matter, sketches, reminiscences, personal 
recollections of public men aud women, ic . 
JOSIAH A L L E N ’S WIFE 
Will contribute Stories. 
[A bright, fresh story from her pen- 
In an early number. 
EM ILY H U N T I N G T O N M ILLER 
Will equduct a Department on Home Topics. 
J A M E S W H IT C O M B RILEY 
Will entertain the readers with charming Dialect Poems. 
M A RY LO W E DICKIN SO N, 
Secretary of KIN G ’S DAUGHTERS, will talk of that Society. 


MISSES JULIET GORSON, CATHERINE OWEN, MARIA PARLOA, 
Will furnish a.nn#*tisgint» Kill* n f Fuvu 
* 
A m on g a I.on 
MARY J. SAFFORD, 
MARY LOGAN TUCKER, 
CAPT. CHAS. KING, 
JULIA MAGRUDER, 
ARLO BATES, 
ROSE T RRY COOKE, 
OCTAVE THANET, 
EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY, 


very gently till it is thick enough to turn Into 
moulds. 
Line the moulds with ladies’ fingers or 
sponge [cake and fill them, setting them in the lce- 
chest. 
Ladies' fingers—One cup of sugar, Vs cup of but­ 
ter beaten together, I egg, Vs cup of milk. I pint of 
flour, I teaspoonful of cream tartar, Vs teaspoonful 
soda, IV* teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Cut iii little 
scrips, roll in sugar and bake in a quick oven. Mould 
with your hands instead of a rolling pin. 
Sponge cuke—Beat 4 eggs, very light yolks and 
whites, together; then beat in 2 cups of granulated 
sugar, then I cup of sifted flour a little at a time, 
then another cup of flour with which 2 teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder have been mixed; lastly, a small 
cup of hot water, almost bolling; stir it In a little at 
time. 
Lemon la the best flavoring for sponge cake. 
Follow directions closely and your cake will be a 
success. Tile oven should be moderately hot. 
Co o kie. 


H eld Land 30 Y ears. 
Some SO years ago I bought a house and land and 
gave the deed to a man to have it recorded, and the 
deed was lost. 
The man was killed before it was re­ 
corded. All the witnesses are dead. Can I hold 
this land? 
F lu. 


lf you have had absolute undisputed possession 
for 30 years the estate is yours, and you can do as 
you please with it, but if the party is alive who gave 
the deed I should try and get another, 
lf he Is not, 
I should try and get one from his heirs. 


M ore Angel Cake. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
To make angel cake take the whites of l l eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, one and one-half cups fine 
white sugar, one cup of flour with one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, sifted four times, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract; bake 40 minutes. 
Do not open tho 
oven door for 20 minutes after the cake is in, and 
kejp a pint dish of water in the oven while the cake 
is baking. Do uot butter the pan, and when done 
turn it upside down to cool. 
A^nik 


The F irst Am erican Flag. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Strange aa it may seem, the first American flag 
was made by an Englishwoman, a Mrs. Ross, living 
in Philadelphia at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence. 
After the immortal articles had been 
dulv signed a discussion arose as to the flag. After 
a very bot discussion it wee decided to let the design 
he IS alternate stripes of white and red. to represent 
the 13 Colonies then extant, with a blue square at 
the upper right hand corner for future use. Then 
George Washington and his immortal companions 
walked out of Independenos Hall in Philadelphia 
and entered a millinery store kept by a Mrs. Ross. 
an English woman, to give her au order to make the 
first American flag. 
Tlie distinguished visitors were ushered into her 
parlor aud Washington proceeded to sketch the im­ 
mortal stripes on a sheet of ordinary notepaper,with 
a pencil. Mrs. Ross looked on. During the expla 
nation she was neatly folding a little piece of paper 
between her fingers. 
As Washington finished she 
clipped a corner off the paper with a pair of scissors 
that hung by her side. It fell to the floor, and when 
picked up, proved to be a correctly formed Ave 
pointed star, which was then and there, by oommon 
consent, placed on the immortal flag (need I add to 
the number of IS ), to be afterwards augmented as 
the star of empire rolls still onward to the West. 
will add that the old house still stands on Race 
Street, Philadelphia, as also the little round table on 
which the flag was designed by the 
"Cincinnatus of the West, whom envy dares not 
hate,” 
as Lord Byron once said. 
laisu American. 


M ore Receipts. 
To the Editor of Tilt Globe: 
I send the receipts inquired for and hope they will 
prove satisfactory. 
Angel cake—Whites of ll eggs, one and one-half 
cups of granulated sugar, measure It after being 
sifted once, one cup of pastry flour, measured after 
being sifted four times, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract; sift the 
flour aud cream tartar together, beat the white* to a 
stiff 
froth, 
beat 
the 
sugar 
into 
the eggs 
and 
add 
the 
flavoring 
and 
flour, 
stir 
ring 
quickly 
and 
lightly. 
Beat 
till 
ready 
to put the mixture Into th* oven. Use a pan that 
has little legs at the top corners, so that when the 
pan ta turned upside down on the table after the 
baking a curran! of air will pees over and under it 
Bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven with another 
pan of water beside it. Do not grease the puns, as 
the cake will slip oitt of itself. 
Charlotte russe—I box of gelattue soaked in milk 
had an hour. While it soaks make a soft custard 
with the yolks of 7 eggs, I pint of milk and Va 
pound of crushed sugar. When the custard begins 
to boil 
drop in 
the gelatine, which will 
dis 
solve. 
When 
that is 
done strain 
the 
custard 
through 
a 
sieve 
and 
add 
I 
gill 
of cold 
cream, 
then let 
it 
cool 
a 
little, 
but 
not 
enough to thicken. Have a good quart of pure cream 
Ina bastu, add vanilla or other essence to the cream 
to suit your taste; add the custard, set in the icechest 
and stir occasionally till it begins to tlilcken. Then 
beat the whites pf 7 eggs to a froth, adding 2 
tablespoonful* of powdered sugar, beating well, 
When the custard and cream commence to thicken 
add the whites of the egg*, stirring occasionally 


Will furnish appetizing Bills of Fare. 
Z L i s t o f C o n t r i b u t o r s , th o f o l l o w i n g a r * f o u n d s 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, PROF. MATHEWS. 
DR, HAMMOND, 
GRACE HOWARD PEIRCE, 
DR. FELIX OSWALD, 
MRS. POLLOCK, 
MRS. M. 0. HUNGERFORD, 
MRS. T. M. GOOLEY, 
MRS. 0, P. WOOLLEY, 
<be„ Arc,, Arc. 


ROBT. J. BURDETTE, 
MRS. LEW WALLAOE, 
SHIRLEY DARE, 
DR. H. N. ALLEN, 
F. L. STANTON, 
ANNA L. DAWES, 
LIEUT. JOHN P, FINLEY, U.S.A., 


THE HOME MAGAZINE and THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
(One year each and postage on Loth prepaid) 
Address 
I ONLY $1.10 
TH E W EEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


“ P o sted ” H is W ife. 
How many times need a husband post hts wife, 
who left him, to avoid paying her bills.’ 
R ead er. 


There is no law on posting a wife, and it is a thing 
that does very little good. A mail cannot avoid his 
legal obligations by publishing a notice in the news­ 
papers. 


Cousin’s Share. 
A father leaves property In trust for daughter, at 
her deatli to go to her heirs at. law. She has two 
oouslns, one bv father and tim other through mother. 
Are the cousins equal and share alike'.’ The cousin 
descended through father is alive. The cousin de­ 
scended through mother is dead, leaving as heir a 
grandson. 
Does he share same as cousin who is 
alive? 
Constant Re ad uh. 


If the cousins were both alive ‘.hey would share 
equally, but probably the live cousin will take all. 
The language of tho will may be such as to let In 
the grandson. 


M other Supports Him. 
A man dies and leaves a wife and five children. 
fie also left 81000. The wife is guardian and is 
under bonds for the proper tare of the money. The 
oldest son is earning about $12 a week and will not 
give anything towards his support. He thinks that 
the mother is obliged to support him out of the 
money left. 
Is she obliged to do so, he being IO 
years of age? 
Anxio us. 


If the mother Is not able to support the son the 
court will allow her to use bis share of the 81000. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN DROWNED. 


Most Tragic 
Event of the 
Southern 


Flood—Cattle for Sale for a Song— 
Distress Along th a Steel Bayou. 


N ew Orleans, April 0.—The Picayune’s 
Vicksburg special sa * nineteen negroes, 
the survivors of a large party of refugees 
who attempted to escape from the overflow 
down Bayou Fala a on a raft, arrived here 
on the steamer Hill Oily. 
They report that 12 women and children 
were drowned when the current dashed 
their crazy vessel against a tree, and that 
they escaped with extreme difficulty. 
This is tho most tragic event of the flood. 
The situation is growing daily more 
serious in the Steel bayou country. Earl 
Miller, a prominent planter aud brother of 
Attorney-Geueral Miller, arrived from there 
today by steamer Evergreen with his famiiv 
and stock. Th* Miller plantation, though 
very high, has gone under. The Evergreen 
reports tile water along the bayous still 
rising. 
Cattle and hogs are offered for sale by the 
people at a song. Much more stock must 
yet he brought out or allowed to drown. 
A steamer leaves Tuesday for 8unflower, 
and that planters will desire to remov* 
their stock is certain. 
The steamer Osceola arrived this evening 
from the bends. Her officers report that 
the overflow is beginning to emmy into the 
Mississippi through the Eagle lake, ami pre­ 
dict a great increase in pressure all along tile 
Louisiana front from that point southward 
for the next two weeks. The Osceola be­ 
gins ail inspection of the levees from Delat, 
La., northward tomorrow, and will be joined 
by President Maxwell and probably Assist­ 
ant-Engineer Thompson. 
There is the most unmistakable distress 
along 8tee1 bayou, and it will be cruelty to 
deny it. The Evergreen returns there to­ 
morrow. and the Bousam, with Caph VV. ii, 
Pugh and M. VV. Smith on board, will fob 
low Tuesday or Wednesday. 
They will 
tiring out all people who are suffering or 
in danger. Barges can not he taken there, 
and only th* smallest boats ars suitable tor 
relief work. Capt. Pugh will relieve the 
distressed whether they have money or not 
to pay their late. 
Telegrams [rom Sharkey, Tallahatffiie 
river, report a decline of 18 niches. 
Cant. Johu B. Mattingly, who lins just re­ 
turned from Austin break, says it cannot 
affect tile Yazoo aad Tallahatchie country. 
as its current is too feeble. 
En ineer 
Stubbs 
of 
the 
Vicksburg 
Shreveport Sc Pacific railway reports tin 
prospects more cheering, and only 20 po ma 
rise in 24 hours at the worst places on the 
lines. He is confident the road will hold 
its own. 
____________ 


A C U R IO U S C A LC U L A T IO N . 


You Can M ake No E x tra Charge. 
I engaged to do housework for a family of four. 
In a short time a man was hired to work on the 
place. Can I charge extra pay for one more in 
the family, as my work is much harder? 
ii. a. 


Can be Taken Away. 
Can a girl, 16 years old, who has lived with her 
grandparents for six years, be taken from them by 
lier father against ber will? 
Inqcikek. 


Y es, Larceny. 
We are a club composed of young men under age; 
our treasurer has absconded with our funds. I. Can 
he he placed under arrest? 2- Cm what charge? 
E. C. 


R eading that L ead s to E vil R esults. 
[Mr*. A. E. Barry in April North Amel lean Review.] 
Another provocative to immoral conversa­ 
tion in our modern life is the erotic litera­ 
ture of the day, and its promiscuous circula­ 
tion, both in the form of cheap novels and 
rn the columns of tho newspapers; the de­ 
tails of divorce trials, the publicity given 
to lives of shame and crime, etc., etc. Now. 
the reader of immoral books is never a 
person of moral practice. 
I nwholesome 
brooding over unwholesome reading brings 
sin; much more so conversation pertaining 
to it. 
It is 
said 
that 
to 
the 
pure 
all things are pure: but, unfortunately, a 
large part of society is not pure, and Hie 
ease with which the sexes now approach 
each other makes immoral reading partic­ 
ularly dangerous. “What are you now read­ 
ing? 
seems a very innocent question, but 
its answer may be full of suggestive shrugs 
and glances, of meanings half expressed 
and wholly understood, t ndoubtedly the 
abolition of duelling has something to do 
with immoral conversation between the 
sexes. In countries and times when men 
were prompt to punish with a pistol- 
shot, 
or 
tile 
sword’s 
point, 
an 
im­ 
proper glance or a lascivious inuendo. there 
was more ceremony toward women, and' 
certainly more visible respect. For there 
are, and always have been, a class of men 
amenable to nothing but personal physical 
punishment; and it is precisely this class 
who consider a wopian’s folly, weakness or 
affection their legitimate prey. Th© pistol 
shot is by no meaus advocated; nor, indeed. 
is there any need to advocate it; many 
times in every year we are reminded t hat, 
in spite of its illegality, it is looked upon as 
the 
only sufficient redress for 
certain 
w r o n g s , __________________ 


W hy She Called a Halt. 
[Washington Post.] 
* 
"George!" 
It wasn’t what she said so much as the 
way in which she said it. She took the 
word and drew it out until it was a Jong, 
tremulous filament of sweetness. Yet there 
was a tinge of reproof in her tone. 
"George!” She only said it once in reality, 
but it is customary with story writers 
to say George twice under these circum­ 
stances. 
1 What is it?” 
"You have been squeezing civ hand with 
great regularity and emphasis for some 
time.” 
“I know it.” he replied, with the frank­ 
ness that was characteristic of his manly 
nature. 
"Please don’t do it any more. 
and her 
voice dropped almost to a whisper. 
"No more if” 
This sounded Uke heart­ 
throbs of anguish (whatever they are), and 
his form shook with emotion. "Why not?" 
“ Because.” she faltered. 
"Go on " 
“Because I’m getting a corn on my little 
f i n g e r . " _________________ 


W oman and M arriage. 
; Ladles' Horn* Journal.] 
You can’t tell any more about a woman 
before you are married to hor than you can 
judge of tho qualify of a pudding without 
eatiuc of it. It is not necessary to eat the 
whole of a pudding in order to ..udge oi its 
is it necessary to kr 


F igu res th^t Prove T here’s N o Real 
Gain in Rabies Boing Born. 
[Chambers Journal.] 
Take your pencil and follow us while wg 
figure out what will Lannon to the 1,000,. 
OOO of babies that have been Dom in the 
last 1,000,000 seconds. We believe that ii 
about the average—one every time tin 
clock ticks. First December, 1800, if sta 
tistics don’t belie us, we shall have lost 
150.000 of these "little prides of the house, 
hold." A year later 58.000 more will d« 
keeping company with those who bavegou* 
before. 
At the end of the third year we find that 
22.000 more have dropped by the waysides 
The fourth year they have become rugged 
little darlings, uot nearly so susceptible t< 
infantile diseases, only 8000 having sue 
cutnhecl to the rigors imposed. By the tim! 
they have arrived at the age of iz years bul 
a paltry lew hundred leave the traik eaci 
year. 
After threescore years have come and 
gone we Aud less trouble in counting tbs 
army with which we started in January, 
18‘J0. Of the 1,000,000 with which we 
began our 
count but 370.000 _ remain: 
630.000 have gone the way of all the world. 
aud Hie remaining few have forgotten thai 
they have ever existed. 
At the end 80. or. taking our mode of 
reckoning, by the year 1870 A. D., there ars 
still 87,000 gray-headed, shaky old grasp 
nie-t and grandfathers, toothless, hairless 
and happy, in the year 1084 our I,OOO,OOO 
babies which we started with in 1890 will 
have dwindled to an insignificant 223 help­ 
less old wrecks, "stranded on the shores of 
time.” 
in 1992 ail but 17 will have left this mun­ 
dane sphere forever, while the last remain­ 
ing will probably, in seeming thoughtless­ 
ness, watch the sands filter through th* 
hour glass of time and die in the year 1998 
at the age of 108. 


q u a lit y ; n o m o re : 
necessary 
woman a lifetime in order to ascertain 
whether she is going to do for a life com­ 
panion, 


The G uileless Pedler. 


[Chicago Tribune.] 
Pedler ^respectfully)—Madam, I have nof 
called for the purpose of trying to sell yon 
anything, but to inquire if there is a mac 
named Jones lives in this vicinity. 
Lady of the house—Mr. Jones lives next 
door. 
"Thanks. He has a boy about 12 years of 
age, has he not?” 


"I think he is the man I am looking for. 
I was directed a few moments ago by a 
friend of his to call noon him. I am making 
my last trip as a tray oiling vender of mer­ 
chandise, and have closed out all my juveu- 
ile wares except this brass-tipped drum with 
ebony sticks.which I shall offer to Mr. .tones 
at sud' a figure that-but pardon me. I 
bad no intention of detaining you. Thanks 
for your kindness, madam. Good day," 
“ Hold on! What is that drum worth?” 
"It is really worth $5, but I had decided 
to ofter it to Mr. .lone* tor his boy at the 
merely nominal figure of 75 cents.** 
“ I’ll take i t ” 


Same pedler (at house of Jones’ family 
next day, with job lot of tin whistles and 
kazoos to lie sold in a lump)—Madam, ] 
have not called for the purpose of trying ta 
sell you anything, but to inquire if there is 
a man named Brown, eto. 


W hy,|Y ou Cynical Creature! 


[Lowell Courier.] 
Boston this week has three symphony 
conceits, two N on Bulow piano concerts, 
oho piano concerto, an oratorio and a col­ 
lege glee aud banjo concert. The patrons 
of all but the last will pretend to be awfully 
delighted, while they will be awfully bored. 


G etting Rose-Color Out of Blue. 
[‘‘Friend Olivia’’ in the Century.] 
If people speak ill of me. I ask what kind 
of people they admire, and then it oftea 
happen* that I am quite consoled. 


CO \8U M PTIO JI SU R E L Y CURED. 
lo the Barron— 
Please luteum your readersglmt I have a posttlvi 
remedy for a ...ve-named disease. 
By its timely na 
thousand* of holeless eases have been permanent!; 
mired. 
I shall be glad to send two boul** oI rn! 
remedy fr e e to any ot your readers who have eon. 
sumption if they will send me their express and P.Qu 
addresses. 
Respectfully. 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl st., Hew York.1 
WX26t las , 
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W h en N a th a n ie l F e lt U p sid e D ow n. 
[Nathaniel Hawthorne.) 
••nim uetjoqs IB M pnv sAvp 9,m vpv P 8n» 
U o q s oq§ 
'pntiq 
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T h e S e rv a n t G irl Q u estio n , 
r Judge.; 
•'Well, Mrs. Brown, if yez don’t raise me 
vages I shall be obleeged to be eith er lavln* 
fez whin m e m onth is up.” 
"W hy,.Jane! when you cam e here you 
knew scarcely any th in g ; it was I who 
taught you." 
“And, share, mum. w ouldn't I be aft,her 
jein’ w uth more now, w hin I know so m uch, 
iban whin I d idn't know nothin’ a t all at 
ill?” 
___________ _______ 


Does th e Office Boy A ck n o w led g e O ne? 
f Judge. J 
"Can’t you m ake b etter tim e th an th is?” 
asked a m erchant of an office boy woo had 
consumed too m uch tim e on an errand. 
"My dear sir.” rsolied th e boy. who was 
(rom Boston, "I de not m ake tim e at all. I 
merely use th a t provided 
by a higher 
lower.” 
___________________ 


M a k in g I t H a rd to G et A w ay. 
[Harper's Bazar,] 
M other—Do you allow Mr. Com«again to 
kiss you. B ertha? 
B ertha—No, indeed. I assure you, m other; 
he kisses m e only when ho starts to leave. 
M other—How m any tim es did he sta rt to 
leave last night? 
B ertha-A b o u t 15 tim es, I think. 


S h arp . 
'New York Truth.] 
"You are on the wrong tack.” said Joseph 
Choate, the other day, a t the navy yard, as 
Com m ander 
McCalla 
inadvertently sat 
down on it aud rose suddenly in anguish 
“No,” rem arked tho com m ander, slowly 
__________________ am ical I y 
ingit, "but on the wrong end ox it.” 
extracting the tack and en 
exam in­ 


e e S h e Says. 
[Christian Advocate.] 
At the table of a well-known M ethodist 
m inister the subject of widows was under 
discussion when one of tho sons in q u ired : 
"W hat is a grass widow. 
"W hy. H arry,” 
respondsd 
the other. 
’don’t you know? 
A grass widow is a 
rom an whose husband died of hay fever.” 


W h o W o u ld L ook a t th e D iam ond? 
[Manchester Vision.J 
"To display a diam ond properly,” savs a 
im m inent American eweler, "it m ust be 
corn alone.” But regardless of this ti le­ 
nin, ladies possessing diam onds will doubt- 
ess continue to prefer to wear them in 
iompany. 
_______ 
_______ 


N o t th e G o ld en M ean. 
[Arksnsaw Traveler.] 
F irst little girl—We are going to move 
down on LaSalle avenue aud be rich. 
Are 
you rich? 
Second little 
girl 
(thoughtfully)—We 
ain’t rich an ’ we ain ’t poor. We are jest 
mixed. 
_ _ _ 
_ 


G iv in g A w ay th e B rid eg ro o m . 
[Juflg'.l 
Miss B londell-H ave you been presented 
to Mr. Delavan? 
Mrs. De Lake (calmly looking him over)— 
Yes, para presented me to him about two 
years ago; but we did not agree very well, 
aud called it off w ithout alimony. 


I m ita tin g th e W e a th e r B u reau . 
[Munsey!# Weekly.] 
^w ellington—Do you th in k it will rain be­ 
fore we get back? 
r arm er—How long ai-e you going to be ? 
^w ellington—Ob, an hour or two. 
F anner Well, my opinion is th a t it may 
iud it may not. 


A t M ad am e D esp lain e’s School. 
[Judge;] 
Bess -W h at an aw fully dull evening, 
L ydia—Horribly. 
Let's play forfeits. 
C laudia—But we have no m an to pay them 
w ith in case we lose. 
Evangeline (dem urely)—Never mind. We 
san keep tab on them and square up when 
eve go homo on vacation. 


A S h am efu l F ra u d . 
[Bindi*'nton nepuhllcan.l 
Miss F ussanfeather—Ob. I’ve been terri­ 
bly cheated. 
Sym pathetic friend—W hat’s the m atter? 
Miss F .—I just bought a postage stam p, 
»nd th at rascally clerk gave me an oldfash­ 
ioned one, instead of th e latest style. 


A D ifficult O p eratio n . 
[Pittsburg Dispatch,] 
"I can’t quite get th a t last idea of yours 
through my hair.” said the bald-headed 
man. 
"N o?” queried the other m an, sym pa­ 
thetically. "I guess tho idea is having a 
deuce of a tim e finding the hair to get 
through.” __________________ 


T h e P ro p rie tie s M u s t Be O b serv ed . 
[Harper’s Bazar.) 
"Georg*.” she said, after she had prom ­ 
ised to be his wife, "please don't announce 
our engagem ent until next week. 
“Why not, darling.'” ho asked tenderly. 
"Because I’m going to the theatre with 
H enry on Friday n ight.” 


T h e A rtis tic Im m ig ra n t, 
[New York Sub.] 
"And is th a t L iberty?” asked th e im m i­ 
grant. pointing to the statu e as the vessel 
entered tile harbor. 
"Yes.” said the sailor, "th a t is L iberty.” 
"Then give me d eath !” cried th* im m i­ 
grant. and he jum ped overboard. 


D o u b tless B e tte r T h a n S h e F e lt. 
[New York Truth.I 
Sharp—Don’t you th in k the ladies look 
better since they dropped the bustle? 
B right—Perhaps, but I saw one drop hers 
on Broadway th e other day. She didn’t look 
w 
e l l . _________________ _ 


A G re a t Success. 
[Now York Sun.] 
‘‘How did th at photograph you took of me 
come out?” 
"B eautifully. It looked so m uch like you 
my wife w o u ld st have it around the house, 
so J destroyed it.” 


S h o rt a n d S our. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
(Stopping him )—Hello. Snadbolt! How 
are you? 
[Breaking aw ay)-Short, Dingus#. Can’t 
spare you a cent today. Geed m orning. 


W h a t W o n ’t a L o v in g W c m ia Do? 
[Burlington Free Pres*.] 
Young m inister (to wife)—Did you u n d er­ 
stand my sermon this m orning, dear? 
‘ 
i- I 
Young wife (wistfullyj- 
aard to, Edward. 
tried aw fully 


A n d on th e W h e th e r. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
M inerva—W hat would you answer to the 
question, "Is life worth living?" 
H elen—Oh, I don’t know. It depends so 
m ach on th e weather. 


U n e x p e c te d f ra n k n e s s . 
[Yonkers Statesman.! 
Mr. K id—How does th a t shoe feel? 
Miss B unker H ill—I really cannot say, 
but if it feels half as uncom fortable as my 
foot feels I can sym pathize w ith i t 


H o n o rs W e re E v en . 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Briggs—I did not see yon at church last 
Sunday. 
Braggs—No; I d id n 't g et in until you bad 
gone to sleep. 


J u s t L ik e a M an. 


[Terre Haute E xp ress] 
W atts—When my wife wants to know 
w hat kept me down town so late, I always 
tell ber like a man. 
Potts—In other words you lie out of it. 


A B u sin ess R eason. 


[Puck.] 
Mr. C h a tte r-It is w onderful how m any 
men are rained by the liquor habit! 
Mr. D uckett—Not at all wonderful. They 
use it at wholesale aud buy it at retail/ 


N o t E q u a l to H is P u sh . 
[N ew York World.] 
D. E. Brocket*, during^ th* recent presi­ 
dential campaign, rolled a m onster ball 
through la S ta te s-a dtstance of 6000 miles. 
His long journey ended rn Gen. H arrison’s 


front yard a t Indianapolis. Mr. Brocket^ is 
now a trench digger in W ashington. He 
spent all bis money on th a t unlucky ball. 
He would like to he appointed w atchm an in 
one of the parks at the capital, but his 
’•pull” is weak. 


NINA'S RUSE. 


BT K. B. F. 
It was w ith considerable m isgiving th at 
Philip Gregory aw aited the arrival of his 
uncle to whom he had w ritten for financial 
aid. representing th at he had recently m ar­ 
ried a young and of course a "lovely*girl” 
as poor as himself. This story was untrue, 
and so Philip resolved to ease his conscionce 
a little by owning up the fact to his friend. 
Harry Somers. 
There was a young lady in the case, but 
no m arriage. She was m erely a neighbor, 
who earned her living a t fancy work. 
Sho 
had given Philip the privilege of calling 
upon her occasionally and he had lent her 
books. The brutality of her stepfather had 
caused her to leave home. 
At half-pasr I, however, Philip was still 
more im patient. But 3 o’clock arrived be­ 
fore several vigorous raps at the studio 
door announced tho long-expected visitor. 
"H ere at last uncle! I thought you were 
never coining.” 
Uncle and nephew were shaking hands 
now w ith great cordially. 
Mr. Dalton 
was not w hat may be called a m an of pre­ 
possessing exterior, 
very hale and very 
gaunt, wi h a decidedly country-bred air. 
a severe cast of countenance and a huge 
gray beard. 
"I’m very sorry I conldn't m anage to get 
here sooner, Phil." the old gentlem an said, 
when the greeting between him self and 
nephew was concluded. "As I find th a tr v e 
only a few m inutes to stay w ith you before 
starting for the depot, we m ust talk about 
more im portant things. \o u r w ife’s 
at 
home, isn t she?" 
Somehow every vestige of poor Phil s 
courage deserted him just here. He walked 
tow ard the window and stood With his back 
toward his uncle. 
• Phil -I say. Phil, w here’s your w ife?” 
"H ere I am , uncle." 
Could Philip believe his ears? No, no; it 
was nonsense absurdity—his own Imagi­ 
nation! Presently he turned from the win­ 
dow. and saw w ith feelings of Intense 
am azem ent the cloaked and bonneted figure 
of no less a person than N ina Brockton, the 
next door lodger, shaking hands qu ta vig­ 
orously w ith Uncle Dalton! 
"You needn’t introduce us, P hil." the 
young lady said. tu rning a face tow ard 
Philip th a t seemed as brilliant as a m inia­ 
ture sun, w ith 
smiles 
and 
m errim ent. 
"U ncle Dalton andl fee! as if we bad knowu 
each other always, don’t we. Uncle D alton? 
Pm so glad I reached here in tim e to see 
you. 
Well. how do you like me? 
Do you 
th in k I’m th e right sort of a wife for that 
Philip of yours?” 
Nothing could equal th e artless naivete 
with whioh the young lady's whole speech 
and especially these few last sentences of 
i t -w ere spoken. Her m anner would have 
charm ed the heart of m any a grim m er 
bachelor than Uncle I lalton. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


Examples of Strange Luck 
in the Diggins. 


Sadden fps and Downs in the Miner’s 


Quest far Wealth. 


Some Notable Instances Which Prove 
There is Such a Thing as Luok. 


‘'Why. Philip.’’ he exclaim ed, turning to 
where his nephew stood, still lost in aston­ 
ishm ent. though fortunately not showing it 
on his countenance—"why. Philip, my boy. 
Fou have got a little treasure of a wife, and 
congratulate you upon having secured 
ber." 
Philip, feeling dim ly th a t it was an actual 
necessity for him to say som ething, an­ 
swered briefly: 
"I th an k you. uncle. 
I am glad th at you 
like her.” 
r u d e Dalton had taken his departure, 
deceived 
to 
tile 
last 
concerning 
his 
nephew s im agined wife. 
Aud now Philip 
and N iua Brockton stood together in the 
studio. 
It was an aw kw ard position for 
both. The young lady’s face was crimson 
with blushes. 
"Miss Brockton.” be at length said in a 
voice th at trem bled a little w ith genuine 
em otiou—"I have to thank you for «a al­ 
m ost inestim able service.” 
"Your term is far too com plim entary. Mr. 
Gregory. I feel as if I had been guilty of 
an alm ost unpardonable boldness. Do yon 
know th at when I knocked at your door 
this m orning for the purpose of returning 
the book you bad loaned mo, I had been 
playing tile eavesdropper there for nearly 
IO m inutes, and overheard all the conver­ 
sation th at passed between you and your 
friend? As for my subsequent conduct, I 
acted from impulse, and—” 
"Acted a part 
Nina Brockton.” Philip 
suddenly interrupted, "w hich would have 
shown me, even if I never fancied it before. 
how charm ing tho reality of calling you my 
wife m ight prove at some future day. 
For 
som ething tells me. Nina, th at we are 
destined for each other, iii spite of th at 
poverty which has too long stood between 
me and the avowal of rn , love. 
Will you be 
my wife. Nina one of 
these days—my 
darling, loving little w ife?” 
"Yes, Philip.” 
Tho words were spoken very low and 
trem ulously, for Nina was in tears now. 
But Philip heard and answ ered them with 
a kiss. 
T h at afternoon, as 
Uncle Dalton was 
whirled by the locomotive back to h% couu 
try home his m editations m ay be described 
as som ew hat of the following n a tu re : 
"Those lodgings of theirs seemed rather 
shabby; and now th at Phil has really set­ 
tled down to his profession with such a 
lovely w ile as the new Mrs. Gregory. I sup­ 
pose a check for $20,OOO would help him 
along wonderfully.” 
Ti e "check for tw enty thousand” reached 
Philip’s studio three days later. 
W hen 
w ith .eyful face he showed it to Nina, sho 
clapped her bauds very childishly w ith 
sheer delight. 
"He would never h are given this, Philip, 
if he thought th at we were not m arried. I 
feel very g u ilty ; d on't you?” 
"Yes, dear. But there is a way of showing 
our penitence." 
"How, P hilip?” 
"By beiug m arried as soon as possible; to­ 
morrow say." 
" \ cry well, th en —tom orrow let it be.” 
And "tom orrow " It was. 


Y A N K E E N O T IO N S . 


[Albert H. Hardy In the Inter-Ocean.] 
Somehow things seems all turned about 
From limes w’en I ivtis young; 
May be Vs because I’m growing old. 
’T any rate amowt 
Them people that they say'* iii style— 
Whose fashion leads the day— 
Although I try ter peaky turd, 
I can’t tell w’at they say. 
An’ so I aer., an' sez it tree, 
Main Yankee's good enough fur me. 
Wen I wits young the tittle folks 
Wus allers learned to say. 
Wen older people passed ’em by, 
‘‘Good uiornln',” #r “good day;” 
But new they say, “lion join, Monsieur,’ 
Or "Au revoir,” Go ’way 
With all this strange an’ furren stuff 
Excuse roe, ”s’ ii vous plait.” 
The reason fur It I can't see, 
Main Yankee's good enough for me. 
Au’ them as don't talk much in French 
Are sometimes quite a* bad, 
Fur they have gut the English craze! 
Until it's really sad 
To hoar 'em use the English words, 
Wen Yankee’s lay in’ round 
More handier an’ common like, 
An’ better, PU be Ixmud. 
But they kin have their Cookney, 
Plain Yankee ’* good enough fur me. 
An’, sakes alive, them stylish folks 
Seems half possessed ter bring 
Their furren nonsense in ter church 
An’ use it w’eu they sing. 
But w’en I want ter praise the Lord 
I’ll praise Him as ’tis wrote, 
An’ w’en I sing Hts blessed psalms 
PU sing them psalms by note; 
An’ so with me’t will ever be, 
Main Yankee ’sgood enough fur me. 


A T ab le of I n te re s t. 
[Rehobeth Sunday Herald.] 
The 
following table 
shows (he legal 
rate of interest in the various States and 
Territories of the Union: 
Legal I 
Legal 
States and 
rate. I States and 
Territories. 
per cent. f Territories, 
A labam a................... 
8 
A rkansas........................... 6 
Arizona.............................. 7 
California.................... 7 
C o lo r a d o ....,.................. 8 
Connecticut...................... ti 
D akota................................ 7 
Delaware ............. ti 
Dis!riot of C olum bia... C 


rate. 
lier cent. 


Florida..,. 
Georgia.................. 
Maim................. 
Illinois ............. 
Indiana.............. 
iow a....,.,........ 
Kansas.............. 


Missouri...................... 6 
M ontana............................. IO 
7 7 


ouisiana....... 
M aine.................. 
Maryland........ 
M assachusetts., 
Michican........ 
Minnesota....... 
M ississippi........ 


N ebraska... 
N evad a 
.............. 
New H am pshire.... 
N ew Jersey.............. 
N ew M exico............. 
N ew York................. 
North Carolina___ 
8 Ohio............................. 
7 O regon........................ 
..IO Pennsylvania........... 
(I Uhode Island.......... 
6 South C arolin a.... 
ti T e n n essee..,. ...... 
Oi T e x a s ...,................... 
ti U tah ............................ 
6 j Verm ont..................... 
ti! V irginia...................... 
ti | W ashington......................IO 
(ii West Virginia.................. ti 
7 1 W isconsin......................... 7 
7 1 W yom ing............................12 
61 


O rff’s C o rn er D istu rb ed . 
[Waldoboro (Me.) News.] 
Some m iscreant at Orff’s Corner last week 
imposed several false and m alicieus item s 
on tho News. We correct the statem ents so 
far as we are able. A. T. Ludwig is not 
going out of the grocery business; Miss Lilia 
Ludwig is not going to Lynn: Lorenzo 
Achorn has no incubator and M artin Achorn 
bas not killed his hog. 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
No m atter what yoni’ occupation is, you 
cen mt»He money in spare moments by get. 
ting subscribers to The Weekly Globe. It 
gives the largest commission ever paid on a 
dollar weekly. Send for new rates. 


'Philadelphia Times.] 
It is impossible for nay one at all fam iliar 
w ith m ining adventure* in Hie Rockies 
from 18rto to 1870, to deny the existence of 
th at m ysterious and capricious influence 
on m en’s lives and fortunes known as luck, 
and it seem ed to attach itself m ainly to 
those who knew the least aud a e ro accept­ 
ed as tho fools of the camp. thus illustrat­ 
ing tho old proverb, "A fool’s luck." Old 
and experienced m iners quit locations iii 
disgust after m onths of labor, and these 
were afterw ards taken by m en who scarce­ 
ly knew the difference between a shaft arni 
a level. After a w eek’s scram bling work 
the latter becam e rich men. One instance 
I can give: 
A m an nam ed Keif, a forty-niner, opened 
a prospect hole on Goose cceek, w ithin a 
m ile of the idaho border. It seem ed lo pan 
out well ai brut, aud he spent $uoou all he 
had in tho world in developm ent; but the 
vein began to pinch out. and Hoif gave it 
up. A nom er m an took it w ith the sam e re­ 
sult. Then one of the hest m iners >n the 
T erritory put in $3000, and after m onths of 
bard work shot him self in despair at his ill- 
fortune. 
'I he 
location 
was 
thereafter 
dubbed the "J .ast C hance" bv neighbors. 
It lay a year when a man nam ed Gadsen 
cam e to .Silver City. He was looked on as a 
harm less and decidedly weak-mlDded fol­ 
low, and ho annoyed Col. Jam es Fisher, a 
well-known mine owner, by constantly ask­ 
ing his advice about locating, until Fisher 
told him to try the "Last Chance.’ adding: 
"You’re .ust fool enough to have nigger 
luck.” 
Gadsen started off to get a team and sup­ 
plies, and, am id tile jeers of the camp. left 
for "Last Chance.” Four days afterw ard 
his team was seen coining into cam p on a 
dead run. and it stopped at Col. Fisher’s 
cilice. Gadsen, w ith a bag on his back, 
entered, and, draw ing a chunk of rock, laid 
it beiore Fisher, who exam ined it, and said: 
"W ell, Gadsen. you have the proverbial 
fool’s lack 
T hat w ill assay $3000 a ton. 
You have struck it rich this tim e.” An 
exam ination of his mine showed th a t only 
a foot of rock lay between th# last owner 
and uncoined wealth, and 
this Gadsen 
broke through the first day. 
A syndicate was formed and Gadsen sold 
out for $56,000. The new owners took out 
$.'5,000 in three weeks and then struck a 
mass of porphyry rock th at it would have 
taken all the money in San Francisco to re­ 
move. No trace of the lost treasure was 
ever found, and th e "L ast C hance” was per­ 
m anently abandoned. Gausen’s good luck 
followed him. 
He left the m ountains, 
bought a home in Missouri, and saved his 
money. 
'Hie history of the firm of Bowers Ar 
W hite is one of tho rom ances of the 
m ining camps. 
Sandy Bowers cam e into 
the 
VT w ho 
district 
ab o u t. I«ti0. 
He 
cookod for a party of freighters, and his 
wile, a tall, bony woman, told fortunes, 
sold 
lucky 
num bers, 
and 
interpreted 
di sains for the credulous miners. 
With 
some of the money made in this way her 
husband 
took 
up a claim 
und made 
m<>nev, and for the next IO vears had 
continued good fortune. 
He was grossly 
illiterate and no business m an, hut still 
he prospered. 
He broke all the gam blers in 
the Territory, and no one cared to play with 
him. 
His partner, Lorenzo D. W hite, was a 
different kind of a man. He neither drank 
nor gam bled, but was as mad as a h atter on 
the subject of religion, behoving him self to 
be John the B aptist 
In business m atters, 
however he was shrewd aud enterprising, 
and his luck was phenom enal. W hatever 
he touched turned into gold 
It was noted 
th at w hatever Bowers sold turned out welt 
for his customers, while it was reversed 
in W hite's dealings, although he was be­ 
lieved to ne an hon st man. The m ystery 
was as to w hat lie did with his gains. 
He 
depleted his bank account every now and 
then, draw ing out large sum s in coin and 
then disappearing for a time. 
It was be 
lievod th at he buried his w ealth in the 
m ountains, and he was followed and dogged 
by the cam p ruffians, who would have taken 
his life for a dollar, but it was part of his 
good fortune to escape. 
l’lie end cam e at last. Sandy Bowers got 
involved w ith a party of E astern adven­ 
turers and lost Si OO, OOO. 
After this he 
w ent down bill rapidly. He had at one 
tune $500,000 in tho Bank of California, but 
this a I went. Ile became a drunkard, aud 
one day cot together a few dollars to I ny an 
outfit. W ith a borrowed m ule he started 
for JSovatla. and was, no doubt, killed bv 
the Ute indians, as he was never heard of 
again. 
W hite was not known to have any seri­ 
ous losses, hut he, too, disappeared. Ile 
was supposed to have gone back to Maine, 
bis native State. Inside of a year he cam e 
into the little m illing town of Mercedes, on 
Bio G rande river, Colorado, iii rags and ex­ 
hausted from hunger and fatigue. lie was 
followed Dy a shaggy Mexican burro, about 
as big as a Newfoundland dog. T his carried 
his m iner’s outfit—a pick, pan andshovel. 
He was a t once recognized and relieved. 
He w ent to an assayer and showed a large 
mass th a t looked Uke burned lim estone,but 
which evidently contained gold. Tho assay 
astonished the expert, a d he declared th at 
the specim en showed go per coot, of gold. 
Iii an hour's tim e the cam p was wild 
with excitem ent, and this wa* the beginning 
of tho craze knowu as "W hite’s Cem ent 
Mine.” At first the old m an refused to tell 
the location, ana some of tho ruder spirits 
advocate'! banging, but. after much per­ 
suasion. he agreed to pilot a party to the 
spot. The next day Mercedes was deserted. 
Everybody joined tho procession. 
After 
eight days' rugged travel the 
reached 
Green River valley, in Utah. While ascend­ 
ing a narrow ravine a volley of rule balls 
tired from the chanparal, killed three of the 
foremost of the gold hunters and stam peded 
all the anim als. The I te Indians had been 
aw aiting them . 
In tho confusion W hite 
escaped and Hie party br >ke up. From tim e 
to tim e W hite would reappear in mining 
cam ps w ith a fresh supply of his gold-bear­ 
ing cem ent, but his rn ml was clearly gone 
and he could give no inform ation th a t was 
of the slightest use. 
About I H i o a party of prospectors on their 
way through the Colorado river valley, iu 
southern U tah. found in the wildest part of 
the m ountains the body of au old m an with 
a beard reaching to his waist. Around bim 
wore a num ber of specim en! of his gold 
cem ent and a quantity of gold coin. He had 
evidently died of starvation, as there were 
no indications of foot! to be seen. By means 
ot a largo diary on iii* person he wa* identi­ 
fied as the once m illionnaire, Lorenzo D. 
W hite. 
This diary contained num erous 
directions to find landm arks, but those were 
unintelligible to i he readers, and his m ine 
of buried gold may still rew ard some for­ 
tunate seeker. 
Mr. Jam es T itus *f Sacram ento, Cab, who 
is now head of one of the great hydraulic 
m ining com panies in th a t State, owes his 
fortune to th* following circum stances: In 
1804 lie was working at his trade as a stone 
mason in S t Paul, Mum., when a m an 
nam ed E ldridge failed, owing him $175 in 
wages. 'I Ins debtor left the city, and a year 
atter Mr. T itus w ent to Carson City, Nev., 
w here be m et Eldridge, who told him that 
he had not prospered and had no money, 
but coaid get some m ining stock for money 
due him. and this he would give Titus in 
satisfaction of the debt. 
Mr. T itus took IOO shares of Comstock 
m ine, valued at ab o u ts I a share. It was 
original stock, and in a few m onths the 
great deposit of silver th at was to m ake the 
Toituue of Flood. O’Brien, F air and John 
Mackay was discovered. The stock began 
to go up, and Mr. T itus sold out for $3000 
per share. In two years he was a m illion­ 
naire by fortunate investm ents in Crown 


llu t success of this kind was dem oraliz­ 
ing to most of the pioneers. Johnny Skey 
died, as Sandy Bowers did, a broken-down 
prospector, al ter rioting away five millions, 
and Comstock, the original discoverer of 
the V irginia City Eldorado, died a poor 
man. 
If we are ever to produce a distinctly 
national school of fiction, the inspiration 
can best bo found iii the wonder-working 
history ot tho W estern m ining cam ps of ”0 
year* back. 


Q u een V io to ria ’s C ostly M istak e. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
Queen Victoria is said to have a great 
fondness for pearls. She has taken care 
th a t all her daughters shall have fine 
pearl necklaces. 
One of her first pur­ 
chases, after the birth of each, has been 
two or 
three 
pearls, aud every year, 
until th eir m arriage, she has added a 
pearl or two to lier stock until the necklace 
she required was ready. In this quiet, eco­ 
nomical way 
she has been enabled to 
m ake up alm ost a com plete rope of pearls 
for each of 
tho princesses, and 
those 
who have seen the necklace at court, 
say th a t the daughters are 
so far as 
pearls go, well supplied w ith jewelry. 
T hereby hangs a tale. .Some years ago her 
m a est? bought from a well-known Lob 
don jew eller three very valuable pearls, the 
united cost of which was not far short of 
a500. 
A 
little 
while 
aftq$ the pur­ 
chase had been m ade, the m erchant W(i5 
surprised to receive a letter from a lady at 
court, which read: 
’The Queen wishes 
very m uch 
to 
know 
w hether 
pearls 
will burn." 
The reply to 
this 
some­ 
w hat 
tartly 
scientific 
inquiry 
was 
an assurance th at if her m ajesty wished to 


oxygenize pearls for her am usem ent she 
would find th a t they would burn in an ordi­ 
nary 
fire. 
Tit* 
rejoinder 
brought the 
secret to light. The Queen had placed 
the pearls on her w riting desk wrapped 
in 
.a 
piece 
ot 
tissue 
paper. 
Aa 
sho 
was 
w riting 
one 
m im ing, 
she 
used the tissue paper to wipo her pen. and 
then threw it into th* fire. The pearls, all 
unobserved, w ent with it. The ashes of 
the erat* were searched for them in vain. 
They had boe* destroyed so utterly as to 
I* ive no trace. 
The Queen w ith her own 
hand had cast three splendid jewels, w orth 
m ore than the average income of her m id­ 
dle class subjects, into tho blaze. 


CHECKERS. 


ST RA U SS AND H IS M USICIANS. 


Th* Vienna W altz King T alks About Hi* 
V isit and the Scheme to "B ar Out” 
Foreign Talent. 
Edouard Strauss, 
the V ienna 
"w altz 
king," interview ed by th* New York Her* 
ald, says th a t he has wanted to go to Am er­ 
ica all his life. "Seven tim es ” he avers. "I 
have 1(6611 on tho point of starting, and 
every tim e I have stayed in Schon W ieu. 
We Viennese, you know, are hard to move. 
Wo never travel, except around the Ring* 
strasse, nor em igrate except to the cemc* 
tery, and evon then w ith the greatest re­ 
luctance. 
"There is no danger of any of my m en 
rem aining in Am en. a. 
W hy. Columbus 
him self had less trouble w ith his refractory 
crew than I w ith lu r baud In persuading 
them to m ake the voyage. Kindly treated 
as they may be and grateful for the hospita­ 
ble reception tn at may be accorded them , 
every m an of them will still m aintain Es 
gibt nur ein W ain—"T here is only one 
V ienna’’—and will wipe away stealthy tears 
as he plays the gay \ indabonna raises. 
"W e are m uch worried about the decision 
of tha Treasury D epartm ent, which m ay 
allow us to disem bark only should wa all 
prove upon exam ination to be artists. 
"B ut w hat is an artist? Or, rather, w hat 
will a governm ent official consider an 
artisj,? As I understand It, on our arrival 
in New York bay, we shall be m et by 
a 
custom s 
steam er, and 
an inspector 
will 
subm it tho 
I and—beginning w ith 
mysolf and running down to the trom bone 
player — to a musical exam ination. 
Of 
course we shall subm it to the law of the 
land, though I find this proposition rather 
ludicrous. I feel certain, however, to speak 
seriously, th a t American hospitality and 
common sense will settle the difficulty in a 
m anner satisfactory to all parties.” 


H E 
I S 
Y O U R 
B R O T H E R . 


Though you may have lands »n<1 houses, 
And by thousands count your gold— 
Though your life bo pure and spotless, 
And your name untarnished, old— 
Yet the poorest aim who passes 
By you, in the street tonight, 
Is, by right divine, your brother. 
Trough his deed* ba wrong or right. 


lf lits heart ti full of sinning, 
’Tis for yon to set lam right— 
If he w alks in error's darkness. 
Y'our hand must let In tho light 
Until on his darkened vision, 
The bright sun of truth shall rise 
And light up the rugsed pathway 
That extends before hts eyes. 


You may stand with eyes averted, 
And m ay let him go lit* w ay— 
But at som e time in the future, 
There w ill surely come a day 
W hen your soul m ust answer truly, 
Wlietlier then, your baud* did right. 
Are you not your brother's keeper— 
Did you lead him to the light? 


Did you stan ch ly stand beside hun 
In hts saddest hour or need? 
Did you seek a chance of doing 
For hts good some kindly deed? 
M indful of his want and sorrow, 
Did you overlook his sin— 
Open the door of forgiveness, 
Let the weary wanderer in? 


May be 'neath the tattered garment 
Is a soul o f finer mould 
Than yours, w ho have lived In plenty 
And In peace, with shining gold. 
Can you feel that you are guiltiest, 
If you now hie need forget? 
You may say, “ I am not hit keeper,” 
But he ie your brother yet. 
Taunton, Mas*. 
A o x e s L. P ratt. 


H O W 
S H E 
R E T A L I A T E D . 


S eller of S ew in g M a ch in es C u red of 
A u d acity . 
"W hen m uch Younger tha* I am now ,” 
said an old newspaper m an, "I sold sewing 
m achines. You may rost assured I was a 
trifle fresh, aud suffered therefor, as the 
following adventure will show : 
"N ear the close of a bot August day I was 
driving through the little Tillage of G— 
to the town where I m ade my headquarters. 
Suddenly a big black cloud appeared in the 
sky, and when my played-out horse had 
covered half a m ile the rain cam e dancing 
down. I had two m achines on and no 
blanket. To save m yself and m achines 
from getting drenched I drove for the *nly 
house w ithin a radius of a mile. 
"I was a sorry sight when I reached that 
old country mansion half hidden by tail 
maples. Jum ping out 
I knocked at tho 
door and explained th a t I would like to 
leave my m achines tem porarily. In order to 
save them from the storm. 
“Before I m ade the request I discovered 
th at the young lady who responded to my 
knock was one with whom, m uch against 
her will. I had left a m achine on trial a 
m onth or tw o Before, and had only taken it 
back after repeated protestations on her 
part th at she did not w ant It. 
"You understand, we used to get a ma­ 
chine into a house by representing th a t we 
would leave it on trial. But once we got it 
into the house we insisted on its being 
bought, and used every persuasive art to 
accomplish th at result, 
‘‘Frequently this was very em barrassing 
to the lady of the house, an-1 she never for­ 
gave us for the annoyance of leaving the 
m achine for weeks and asking ber every 
other day if she wouldu’t buy, when she 
had em phatically declared sho would not. 
“Now was tho turn ot the young lady in 
the old-fashioned bouse to get square. And 
although the rain had nearly washed the 
m achine out of the wagon. Mio slam m ed the 
door in my face and then sat by the window 
enjoying my discomfiture to her h eart’s 
content. As I prepared to drive away I 
turned my head and beheld h er pretty face 
bubbling over w ith smiles. 
"W hen I reached N 
I was a sight to 
behold. 
But tho experience cured 
my 
freshness.” 


T H E Q U E S T IO N . 


S h all B oys an d G irls be S e n t to th e 
S am e S chool? 
[Harper’* Bazar.] 
Again, in my judgm ent, it is a good thing 
for a little girl to attend a school where 
boys are also sent. I believe heartily and 
fully in cc-education- The Creator, who 
placed boys and girls together in families, 
w here the a-sedation of brothers and sis­ 
ters is m utually helpful, knew w hat was 
best for hum anity. W herever the experi­ 
m ent has been fairly and squarely tried, 
results show th at school work can lie car­ 
ried on b y p a s s e s of both sexes w ith an 
absence or S l y self-consciousucss. w ithout 
prem ature precocity, aud to the advantage 
of both gills and boys. 
lf you w ant to see sickly sentim entality, 
an absurd idea of "the gentlem an.” utterly 
false notions of love and m arriage and life 
generally, go to a girls’ sem inary, where 
daughters aud sisters are walled in and 
guarded as though their brothers were rag­ 
ing lions, seeking whom they m ight devour. 
Also, if you w ant im m orality, bad habits, 
low-muidedness anti disrespect for women, 
go to a boys' school where the same policy 
is observed, 
’la k e note also of another 
point: this system of isolation keeps the 
young people’s thoughts upon each other, 
leads, therefore, to clandestine correspond­ 
ence aud evils of many kinds. 
On the contrary, let them work together. 
There is no sentim ental halo about the 
classm ate who misses in his lessons, who 
blunders in his exam ples 
There is bo dis­ 
respect end scorn of "girls” from a youth 
who sees them well able to hold their own, 
and to stand beside, if not above, hun in in­ 
tellectual exercises. Besides this, it works 
in another way alm ost as valuable: girls 
are broadened in their outlook on l.fe. and 
boys arn refined and civilized in their m an­ 
ners. Both learn the true, the honest, the 
natural way of looking at each other, and 
are prepared to enter life together as they 
should and must. Believe me. the Creator, 
who shows wisdom in the sm allest atom 
th a t lives, did not blunder when he put 
boys and girls together in the arm s of one 
m other, to come up under one roof. 


S ho L iv e d to L e a rn . 
[Life.J 
Mr. C austique—And so old Mrs. Gadd is 
dead? 
Mr. Cary News—Yes, dead aud buried. 
Mr. Castique—Dead and buried! H um ph! 
I’ll wager th a t by this tim e she knows all 
the fam ily antecedents of th e woman in the 
adjacent lot. 


D ress I n te rf e r in g w ith E ating. 


[D ry Goods Chronicle.] 
In 1579 tho ruffs of Hie French, it is said, 
had such an outrageous size in (tenth that 
th 1 


a spoou w ith a handle two feet iu length 
w herew ith to eat her soup.” 


EDWIN A. DURGIN............................. E ditor 
Boston, April 12,1890. 
All com m unications intended for this 
departm ent m ust be addressed to Edw in A, 
Durgin. lock draw er 6220, Boston, Mass. 
The Boston Chess aud Checker Club, 691 
W ashington stre e t 
Ope* evenings. 
All 
are welcome. 


P o sitio n N o. 1S04. 
End game betw een Messrs. D urgin and 
Holmes. 
WHIT*. 


r n 
r n 
a s 
m o 
° m 
° m 
rn. 
r n 


BLACK. 
Black te play and win. 
See gamo below for solution. 


G am e No. 2485—G la sg o w -W h in er* 
By T. W. Kinsley. Greenford, Q. 
l l . 15 
29 . 26 15. 24 
18 , 0 80 .25 
SS .19 
6 
9 88 IO 
6 .14 13.. 6 
8 .11 
17 18 30 24-B 27, 23 14 .17 
22 .17 
L . 0-A27..2O 
l l .15 
21..14 
O U 
2 2 .1 7 
18..23 
SB..22 IO..17 
25 .22 
8 . I M 26. 22 
IS 24 
16 l l 
l l . 16 1 9 .1 0 
23 20 
2 2 .1 8 7..16 
20 .23 
12 ll* 22 18-2 
0.. 0 20 
l l 
16 .20 23 .16 
30 30 
18 . 0 Vt. wins. 
80 .26 
14 18 
32..37-0 
2.. 9 
4.. 8 
24. IO 
0 .14 17..13 
A—Absolutely no draw for black after this 
move. 
B—11 . 15 or 18 33, w hite wins, see p re­ 
vious Gt.oui game. 
C—Solution of G lob* problem . No. 1429. 
(Var, I.) 
7 - -ll IO..IO 
12..19 
23., 7 
2 ..ll 
W. wins. 
(Var. 2.) 
17..14 
31 22 
IO ..16 
22..17 
2 0 .1 0 
9 18 
1 0 .1 4 
1 0 .1 9 
12..19 
82..27 
22 . 8 88. 27 
27 .24 
17..13 
1 6 ..ll 
8. .12 
0 .10 19 .28 28 .32 W. WlDS. 


G am e No. 2486—U n c la sslfled. 
Played at Boston, Mass., betw een Edwin 
A. Durgin aud Mr. Holmes. D urgin’s m ove: 
11 . 15 
27 .23 16.-IO* 
6.. I 
IO.. 6 
22. .17 
1 9 .2 4 l l . . 8 
22 18 
5 
I 
9 .18 
28 19 
IO..14 
I.. 6 
Ii..IO 
24 .20 
IO 14 
8.. 8 
18- 14 
I.. 6 
i s aa 
is ., u 18 93* 
5.. I 
o . 
I 
26 ll 
l l 27 20..22 
13..17 
6 . 
9 
8 .16 
31 24 23..86 
I.. 6 
I.. 
6 
29 .25 
6 14 
3.. 7 
17..22 
1-9 .14 
4 . 8 
IO IO 
26 30* 
6 . I 
IO 17 
25 .22 
7 l l 
7. l l 
22 
26 
21 14 
6 . 9 
ie .. 7 IO .24 
I.. 6 
IO.. 15 
23 .18 
2 l l 
l l . 16 
20 .81 
20 .18 
15 . Is* 
24 19 
24 .27 
6 . I 
6 . 1 
18 16 
8 .12 A 15. .19 S I..2 8 
14.. 9 
9..13 
20. 23 27. 31 
I., 5 
15 .18 
22. .18 
6 IO IO. .23 
20 22 
IO. l l 
7..11 
*0 26 
31..26 
5.. I 
18 .14 
27..23 
l l 15 22 .18 
22 .18 
«.. 8 
8 . 7 
IO IO 86 .IO 
I.. 5 
14 IO 
28..18 
12 IO 18.. 9 
18. .15 
l l . . 8 
12 . IO 
28..16 
80 .20 
6.. I 
IO . 7 
82 .27 
14 
18 
9 
8 
I*. IO 
8.. 8 
1.. 6 
IO l l 20..23 
I.. 5 
7. l l 
A—Black wins. 
Solution of position No. 1504, 
(Var. I.) 
9 .18 
15 . l l 13.. 9-4 
14-. 7 
7.. 2 
IO. 16 
17 14 15..IO 
5 .14 
14 . 9 
21. .17-3 
19 .15 
B. wins. 
(Var. 2.) 
20 .18 
7.. 2 16.. 12 
2.. 6 B. wins. 
(Var. 8.) 
13..17 
18 .22 17. 14 
I .. 5 
6.. 2 
15. .18 
21 17 23 18 
9.. 6 
18 14 
17..13 
5.. I 14.. 
9 
6 l l 
P wins. 
(Var. 4.) 
18 .17 
7.. 2 20 .IO 
9 .13 
1 6 ..ll 
l l . 7 
13.. 9 IS. 22 
2.. 6 
22 18 
17. .13-2 
15..18 
B. Wins. 


Checker News. 
Q uite an interesting little team m atch 
was played at the club-roomi last Saturday 
evening. 
Tho sides were captained 
by 
Messrs. Irwin and Grover, and were paired 
off w ith the following results: 
Irw in 
I 
G rover 
3 D raw n ..... 0 
Holm es ...0 
Kelly 
2 D raw n 
2 
[Muffin 
I 
Dean ........ I D raw n 
2 
B ark er 
2 
Farrow 
0 Drawn. 
*0 
P otter 
I 
B ailey 3 D raw n 
0 
W innas... I P u ffer...... I D raw n 
0 
Oak 
I 
D akin 
0 D raw n 
3 
Donnegan 0 
Briggs ...... 0 D raw n 
A 


T otals... 7 
IO 
l l 


♦Messrs. Barker and Farrow 
had two 
gam es to play. 


T H * B O S T O N ST O C K M A R K U T . 


L a te s t Q u o ta tio n s ..........................3 P . M. 


g .-A p rtlt-^ 
LAND STOCKS. 
/-—April 6-—% 
Bid. 
Asked. 
bld. 
Asked. 
Anniston City... til 
62% 
— 
05 
Aspinwall 
IU 
— 
814 
— 
B ooth bay........ .40 
— 
— 
.4ft 
Boston.................... 
«% 
- 
es,* 
- 
Boston W Fow sr 
6 l4 
«*4 
— 
ti**/* 
Boylston................ 
8 
- 
3 
- 
Brookline 
44« 
* 
4-Vs 
— 
C am pobello 
J Vi 
— 
P A 
— 
C utler.................... 
IV* 
l*/» 
F a s t B oston 
8V« 
— 
8 
— 
Frenchm’u’s B’y 
BV* 
— 
6*/» 
6 
Lam oine.................60 
.6UV4 
.60 
U nox............... 
4 
— 
4 
— 
Maverluk........ 
— 
2 
— 
S 
N ew port 
2V* 
8 
2 T/a 
relit M en a n .... 
2*% 
$Va 
2*4 
Payson............... I 
— 
I 
Penobscot Bay.. 
IV4 
I "A 
IV* 
— 
San Utero 
SI 
S2 
21 
SS 
Sullivan Harbor 
I (Va 
I Vs 
IV* 
— 
S w a m p sco tt.... 
2% 
SVS 
2% 
f* 4 
T op ek a.,. 
— 
8 
24* 
3 
W est E n d , 
24s/* 
28V* 
24% 
35 
Winter Harbor. 
— 
.C5 
.66 
— 
W inthrop 
— 
1% 
— 
l*A 
W cllasten...............7ft 
— 
.75 
— 
R A U .HOAD STOCKS. 
A tch, Top A S F 
38Vi 38V. 
38V* 
38*4 
*■ 


to 


Atlantic A Pac.. 
(Prs 
Bouton dt A lb ... 217Va 
218 
BostonJk Low ell 
— 
174*4 
Boston A Maine 226i/a 
— 
Boston A t’rov* 
- 
262 
Boston, It B A L 150 
Cal .Southern.... 
14Va 
— 
Central M ass... 
17 
18 
Cent’al Mass pf. 
87 
37Va 
Cheshire prer... 108 
— 
Chi, Bur A Nor. 
40 
Clit AW Mich.. 
33 
84 
Chi, Bur A Q ... 100% 
107*/$ 
Cia, Ban A Clev. 
— 
28 
c ie v A Canton. 
8% 
9 
Clev A Can prof 28 
24 
Col, Hpr A Ind.. 
IS 
— 
Concord 
— 
— 
Conn & Pass.... 119 
120 
Eastern.............168% 
180 
Eastern pref... 
— 
150 
Fitchburg nref. 81% 
— 
Flint AP Mara. 31% 
— 
Flint A PM Pf. OH 
IOO 


IOI* 


tem. Ob 
TO 
BO 


5% 
Vt! 
237 
- 
359 
- 
160 
lh 
108 


- 
WAH 
107 
27 Vs 
9 V* 
9 Va 
16 
- 
ICI 
I IS Va 
120 
170% 
171 
145 
147% 
OI 
91 % 
aa 
96 
98 


60 
25 
fciVs 


49 


i n t 


KC,? 8 A Mem. 
KC. M A b ir.. 
— 
Loulsv A Evans 
— 
Louisv A ICv prf Bl 
— 
— 
Maine Centum. 150 
— 
IRO 
n m 
® : : s i ? 
i i ’* 
NY A lf Buret 117 
JIB 
117 
NorwlchAwor 
— 
— 
170 
Northern 
— 
— 
— 
165 
OM Colony 
178 
- 
178 
Oregon S Line.. 48 
40% 
45Va 
46 
_ * 
198 
- 


Ii* 
63 
1 


Port, Sac® A P. 126 
Rutland nref... 
— 
Summit Branch 
I0: 


82% 
85 V* 
81% 


81 
86 
30 
63 
12$ 


62% 
82 
es% 
es 


Union P acific,. 
62* 
W est End com . 
80 
W est End pref. 
85 
W isconsin Cen. 
31 
Wis Cen pre!.. 
— 
W ore, N A Wool! 
— 
MINING STOCKS. 
A llouez................ 
3% 
3 
2% 
3 
A tlantic 
13 
14 
13% 
14 
Bonanza 
— 
.85 
— 
.75 
Boston A Mont. 
48% 
49 
48V* 
48Va 
Butte A Boston. 
14 
14% 
13% 
< 'a1 timet A Heo. 
— 
260 
200 
— 
C en tral,. 
9 
— 
r- 
— 
Catalpa., 
- 
.26 
— 
.28 
Centennial 
18V* 
19% 
ITVt 
18 Vs 
P u n k in........................60 
— 
.65 
— 
Franklin ... 
— 
16 
— 
16 
~ 
3 
$% 
11% 
19 
.CB 


Huron............... 
3 
4 
Kearaarge 
12% 
U fa 
Me I na rd................ 26 
— 


I Vi 
278 
.20 
75 


.52% 


6 
1% 


1% 
.87 Va 
leo 


nap*.. 
National 
1% 
— 
Osceola............. 27% 
28V4 
Pcwable............ 
— 
9 
Pontiac......................20 
— 
Quincy.............. 74 
— 
Judge..., 
— 
— 
Santa Fe...............87Va 
-60 
Tam arack 
— 
IOO 
BONDS. 
Atchison 4s ..., 
84% 84% 
Atchison inc... 
60% 60% 
Mexic’n Cen 4s 
70Va 
70% 
Mexi’en Ce inc. 
23 
24 
Me* 0 1st Inc 3s 
37% 
38V* 
WH Cen let Ss. 
98 
Wis Cen inc.... 
61 Va 
— 
TELEPHONIC STOCKS. 
American Bell. 217 
*18 
317 
SIS 
Kris................... 81) Vs 
40 
40% 
41 
M exican...,,,.. .86 
.BO 
.67% 
.OO 
Now KngUudt. 
49% 
— 
— 
49% 
Tropical 
.60 
— 
BO 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eastman'Car H 
2% 
3% 
— 
Edison Ph Doll 
OI,* 
0% 
7 
Lawson .st Sex. 
28 
38% 
28 
Pullm'nPal Oar 18t 
193 
191 
aiouxC'y SY’d* 12& 
- 
128 
- 
UNLISTED STOCKS. 
Am Cotton OU.. 
86% 
20% 
28% 
26% 
Ain Pneu Tool.- 
3% 
ft 
3% 
6 
Bay State aaa., 
24 
24% 
23 
86 
Burton ft Caret 
— 
— 
9% 
— 
l'Mrop’nWelq’g 113 
114 
HS 
115 
a * 
i i * 
ii 
Mt Desert A E S 
.90 
.96 
— 
-99 
Nat Lead Trust. 47% 
18 
17% 
18 
Sugar Trite’*... 
6u% 
tiaVg 
83% 
CS Vs 
rh-Hous Ideo.. 
08 
63% 
68% 


toll 
Iii? 
TOV* 
70% 
38 
iiy* 
08% 
61 
81% 


J2% 


38% 


Th Holt* El pref 25% 
Th W eld in g 
230 
Weft'chouse El 45 
W ln n iiu m et.... 35 


•F.x-dlvldetid. 


2« 
230 
46 
26% 


25% 
230 
45 
26 


26 
250 
46 
20% 


C O M M ERCIALJVIATTERS. 


H OSTON M A R K E T S 


P r o d u c e . 
Boston, Monday. April 7. 
Bt'TTKR— There Is s fair bnetness doing, hut it is 
ostly in a small way. Receipts are large and 
dealers have some difficulty In maintaining price* on 
last week's basts. The quotation* arn not changed, 
but the market is a shade easter. Dealers are de­ 
sirous of keeping their stock cleaned up. 
We quote: Creamery, Northern, extra, .. T?2Se 
48 lh, do, Western, extra. 24A'2ftc; do, extra 1st, 
39938«; do, 1st, 16918c; franklin Co., Ma*s„ 
extra creamery, box. ‘.’ftd 
do, Dairy, extra, . '/d 
22; Vermont Dairy, extra, .. ®22; do, N. Y„ extra, 
Hill; N. Y. A vt. extra let, IPjMOc; do do 1st, 
lftiwlSc; Western dairy, extra 1st, 13 $ l4 , do, la!, 
11$13; Western Imitation creamery, extra, IOT 
20; do, lad Ie-packed, extra let, Iftjrlft; do, 1st, 
I0(»ia. Trunk butter, % lb or % th prints, extra, 
>; extra 1st, 209340 48 lb. 
rine--No. F< 


rW thTao1 ‘ 
CW lh. 
] HEESE.- 
14c , 
CHEESE.—There la no special change to report. 
There Is a fair. steady demand at firm prices end 
cholee Iota are moving mostly In small quantities. 
Low grades remain dull. 
We quote: New Cheese New York extra, 48 lb, 
It %({* 
; do 
Isl, KM*! Ic; 
do, ‘Ida. 
7'<M>e; 
Vermont extra, IU * 
it're ; do, let, lO n lle; 
do, 2ds, 799'" pac skims. 4 (Cc; Skims, 2@3c; 
Ohio extra, lOVjc; Ohio IsU, ftjJIOc, 
Ll carpool quotations, white, 53*. Od. 
EGGS.-Easter week is supposed to lie a brisk 
one for business. This week, however, results have 
not come up to expectation*. Demand has been 
moderate and tho market ta well stocked. 
We Quote: Eastern extru, .. fflftV-je; do, first. 
14771 Ce.; Vermont and New Hampshire extra, 16% 
Michigan, extra, .-Mine; Western, firsts, i-t’ -jU 
tftc; Canadian Isl., 14$lftoc; boother!! firsts, It 
(JI 14%c 1 near by and Cape, itie. V doz 
BEANS,—The market on bean* is a shade firmer 
than a week ago. Trade remains quiet, however, 
and receipts are lighter. Yellow l yes are scarce 
and In moderate request. 
Quotations: 
Pea. cholee Northern hand-picked, 
$2.<H*@2. i6 
bush; do, New York, hand-picked. 
sinai!, JI.80d 1.85 || bush; do marrow, bl.76/? 
“ bushi do. screened, Jl.tlOo 1.76; do 2ds. 
1.7ft V? htVsh 
$1.5091.80; 
_ _ 
. Medium choice, hand-picked. Jl.75 
9 ••••! do. screened, $1.5.-ii 1.65; Yellow Eve*, 
extra, 82 l*ft<!*!l.OO; do, 2ds, $2.5098.75; Red Kid 
n*vs. as.ftod4.00. 
DOMESTIC FRUITS,—The stock of apples ie 
k ie In good, steady 
I P I 
...............in 
J ■ I 
are out of the market and but few grapes are le't. 


mulling very low, and clio tee stock 
. . . 
demand, fttrawharries are In short supply. 
Pear* 


Cranberries are closing out slowly. 
We quote; Apples, cooking, J8.fi08f-4.O0 4) bbl.; 
Eating apples. J4.tt0fjpft.00, Evaporated apple, fair 
to good, 8<t*l0c; do, fancy .1091 Ie; sundried,sliced 
ana quartered, fi®6. 
Grapes— Catawba, ft th basket. 4O3*60c. 
Cranberries, Caiw Cod, 4H barrel. $14.00 (f 15,00; 
Country, mO.OOd 12.00; do, 
crate. $4 00. 
Htrawberriee. ftOpOOo 
qt. 
VEGETABLE*. There Is 
a fair trade In till 
ktnds of vegetables, Cabbage ha* advanced as the 
supply Is light. Spinach I* plentiful and has a good 
trade. 
Squash ann turnips are shortening up and 
advancing. 
We quote: Potatoes—Native, J2.00fl82.26; West 
arn, bulk. 
do F.astern, 60]77ft. 
Scotch 
Magnus, JI 80<fll.9t>. 
Sweet potatoes—JerseyDouble heads, J3.76vf4.00. 
Lettuce ii dux,, 7 Barfs I. 
Cabbage, (J barrel, 
« 
1.fU>#3.00 
Radish. » doz, BO-< 75c. 
Onions- 
alive, W bbl.. fft.OOlfft.ftOj do Western, 8:1.76 
®>4 25. Squash. Marrow, 62,6093.00'-W btu; Hub­ 
bard. J2.0O98.00. 
Turnips-Russia, 4N bbl, 
#3.00. bpi Bach, *1.804*3.60 4*1 bbl. 
HAY AND STRAW Th 


$2.00 


Hie large stock on the mar- 
ket has I (cen considerably reduced, ow ing to the 
light receipts of the past tw o week*. 
Rtrlefly fancy 
hay Is scarce. 
Rye straw la firm and not plenty. 
We quote: Fancy, $ lft.0 O?M7 .0 0 ; Choice. 
do, fair to good 13.00.A 14.00 Fine, J10.U 0913.00; 
Swale, $9.00310.50: 
T o o t to ordinary, 
$ 8.00 d 
11.00. 
Rye straw, $ 1 5 .0 0 3 1 6 .0 0 ; do do M achine. 
ftO.OOqDO.OO. 
Oat straw. *7.00 IO ton. 


G r n e e r l e s . 
C O FFE E.—The coffee quotations are as follow s: 
Java Pad’g i, pale, .. fe ..c ; do do, medium brown, 
36% ® 26.i; do do fancy brown 
do 
Timor, 24<>-24%c; do Malang, 23c 1 do Vagal*, .. (3 
2 3 'ic ; do Anknla, 2«t-jrf27c; do Holland bag*, 
28%<?24< ; Mamihaling* and Ayer Bangles, 3 7 # 
27% «; Mocha. 25% " 26% o; Kins, prime. 2 lc ; do 
fait, ,.(® 20% ci do ordinary, 19s i,c; low ordinary, 
18% c; M aracaibo, 20,3'.’3 \ -jc; Laguayra, 2lc;C osta 
Itlca, 22% c; Jam aica, 22% c; Guatem ala, 2 0 % # 
93c; 
Mexican, 
2 3 ’ <:'324%c; 
Hayti, 
2 2 # 3 J c ; 
Manila, 83% c. 
FRUIT* AND N UTS—The green [fruit trade has 
nut been ae active as last week. 
Oranges come 
slow and prices are firm. 
Dried fruits and nuts are 
In fair demand. 
Quotations: 
Raisins, London la y ers,new , $ 2 .6 0 # 
2.85; 
M uscatel, 
new , 
J I.8 0 ; 
Sultana. I 2 ff t e . 
Kleins, 6% ; Valencia, new , 7% (3B; do, Onaara, 
8 % 'WB. 
Currants, $ 6 .6 0 0 8 .0 0 . 
Citron, Leghorn, 
1 8 3 3 0 . D ates—Persian, new, 6 0 6 % ; do, lard, 
new, 7 # 9 . 
Figs, layers. 1 1 3 2 6 1 do. keg, 5 # 7 . 
Prunes, French, case, 6 # 1 2 ; do, Turk, new, 
ft 
4% ; do, bag, 3 % # 3 % . 
Lemont, Sicily, # 3 ,0 0 0 
4.60: do Palermo, J 3 .0 0 (f4.60. 
Oranges--Florida, 
JR 0 0 0 6 .0 0 ; 
Tangerine. $ 4 .0 0 0 7 .0 0 . 
Bananas 
Rsraeoa, yellow , SI .OO® 1.10; do Red, 7 5 0 8 3 c ; 
fo rt Limon, J I .8 0 0 1 .7 5 ; Jam aica, No. J, J I.8 0 ; 
8 bands, #1.10; No. 2, 76c. 
W alnut#, I (UH Sc: 
Castlnas, f j® i3 o i Pecans, 10 0 1 6 c; Filberts, DAI It 
Alm onds, 1 5 0 1 8 ; Peanuts, hand-picked, 7% :#H% ; 
dc, Fins, 5% (foe. 
BOGAR.—T h e market for refined sugar is active 
and strong, and a fairly large business has been 
done during the past week. 
We quote: Cut-loaf, 7^so; crushed, 7% c; 
p ul­ 
verized, 7cj cubes, (in/,.c; powdered, «% c; gran­ 
ulated, 0',jj®fl% c; Confectioners’ A, b'fcc; 
(Man­ 
dan! A, 6% c. Extra C, 6 ll-lQ c ; 
C, 6 # 5 % e ; 
Y ellow , 6 % ® % e. 


F l o u r s i u l d r a i n . 


F IjOUR.—Follow ing are the current prices for 
carluad lots of flour: 
Fine Flour, # 2 .6 0 0 2 ,8 5 ; Superfine, J 2 .8 3 0 3 -3 5 , 
Common extras, J U ,3004.00; Choice extras, #4.85 
? 


4 .» 5 : 
M innesota bakers. #3.1*604.35; patents, 
Michigan roller, # 4 .2 0 0 4 .3 5 ; 
New 
ork roller, J 4 10</ 4,85; Ohio and Indiana, #4 20 
0 4 .8 5 : do, do, stralH ,$ 4 .3 6 0 4 .6 0 ; do, do, patent, 
3 4 .8 5 0 4 .9 5 : tit Louts and ill, clear, $ 4 .8 6 # * .3 6 : 
ac do, straight, #4.40(14.55, do, do, patent, 84.75 
t£*4.UOi Spring w heat patents, J5.OO0fi.3O 'ii bbl, 
CORN—We quote: 
HUI’ mixed, 42% c ii bush; 
Steamer yellow , 
42o It bush; 
Steamer mixed, 
41Vi|C Jp bush; ordinary, 41c 4ft bus' 
•No. I a sd Fancy, clipped, 36c 49 bush; 
Standard, do, 88% e; No 2, do, 8214cj No 8 , do, 
81%<O 0>32e 4ft binh; relerted white, 32% c VI binh; 
No. 2 m ixed, SlVgC; rejected m ixed, 80% o «t bush. 
F lail. 
FISH —Follow ing ar* the currant prices for th* 
last: 
.erel—Extra Bloaters, mess, $ 2 9 .0 0 0 3 0 OO; 
) do, J28.OO03ti.OO; No I, shore, *23.00; 
Say, *23.00; No. 9 
Bay, #21.00; No. 3 
medium, $20.00® 20.00p No. 8 , ordinary, *19.00; 


No I, do do, J25.O O 030.00 
* 23,00; NO H 


1.0 0 ft I' 
e, #21 
lo. 3, m edium, * 1 8 ,0 0 0 1 8 .5 0 ; No. 3 large, $19.00 


eeh pas!: 
Mack- 
o I, d. 
No. I Bay 
cilium 
3, r 
19.50; No. 2, large, $ 2 1 .0 0 0 2 2 .0 0 ; No. I , J23.00 
S26.0Q . 
Codfish—Dry Bank, large, 
# 8 .6 0 0 5 .7 5 ; do, do, 
m edium, # 4 .7 5 0 5 .0 0 ; 
do. N, S. Shore, J . .. . 0 
. . . . ; Pickled Bauk, # 4 .8 8 0 6 .0 0 ; George*, JU.3ft® 
8.60: 
Whore, 
# 6 .2 6 0 5 .5 0 ; 
Hake, # 3 .5 0 0 2 .7 5 ; 
Haddock, 
$3.250,3.60; 
Pollock, pickled, 
*2.50 
0 2 .7 5 : do, slack salted. 
# 3 .2 6 0 3 .5 0 . 
Boneless 
flake, 4<ft4%o VI lb; 
Boneless Haddock, 
4% ® 
4% ci boneless Cod, 8 0 7 . 
H erring-N o v a Scotia splits, large. # 6 .5 0 0 0 .7 6 ; 
do m edium, # 4 .5 0 0 5 .0 0 ; Labrador, * 5 .2 6 0 5 .7 5 ; 
Round Shore, large, * 3 .6 0 0 3 .7 5 , 


M U e s l l a u s n i u . 
H ID ES ANI) SK INS—Follow ing are th# curran) 
rices: 
Brighton steers, native 
packer, 6 ‘ 
ew England steers, green 
<06; do, now, 
do, Jo, bulls, 2% 6^ ; 
Salted stasis. ti% 0 7 ; do, 
cows, 
BAB1,*; 
bulls, 
4% . 
Calfskins deacons. 
26® 30e; 6 0 7 lbs, 6 0 0 6 0 ; 7 0 0 lbs, 66 0 7 0 c , 1*012 
lbs, 7 6 0 8 0 c ; Texas, dry-salted, 
Tex 
flint 
R 


rices: 
Brighton steers, native 
paoker, 8 % 0 8 ; 
•w England 
Jo, 
1. 
< 
30o: 
760 
rough, 9 0 . .; Texas kips, '0 0 ..; Buenos A vies, 13*/ 
® 14: 
Rio Grande, 
. . a t l i ; 
Montevideo, 
....< $ 
14: 
Cordova, 13% : Rio Grande kip*. 0 % !filI; 
Sierra Leone, l l ; Uissao A Gambia. 1 0 0 1 1 ; Zan­ 
zibar blues, 9(010; '('amative, 8 0 8 % ; Dry Chinas, 
to w e ls. 
SEEDS. 
W e quote as follow s: 
Clover, W est, 


ri»n, 7 6 .0 8 8 0 ; 
Gold Millet, 
80® £1.15; gammon 
M illet, «6® 80c; Orchard, 4fi bush # 1 .2 6 0 1 .4 0 ; Blue 
(Ira**. S I.2 5 0 1 .3 0 4fi bush; Timothy, W est, $ 1,60 
0 1 .7 0 *1 bush; do, North. #1.70® 1.S5 4rf bush; 
American flaxseed, J2.00® 3.26. 
SALT—Q uotations are as follow s: 
Liverpool, In 
band, him , Jl.O O 01.lft; do. duty paid, 
$ 1 ,4 0 0 
1.55; B. A W ’th’ns, # 1 .3 5 0 1 .6 0 ; Liverpool, a. fT, 
86C0I1.OO; Cadiz. In bona, # 1 .8 7 % ® ..; Trapani, 
bond, #3.00; Turk’s Island, hhd,, # 2 .3 5 0 2 .4 0 . 
8TARCH —The quotations for starch are: Potato 
starch, 4 0 4 % o; Corn, 2V 403% c, 
W heat, 4% 


^TiVftACCO.—'The trade has not Improved any 
during the past w eek, but the prices still remain 
firm. 
W e quote: Havana wrappers, # 8 .5 0 0 5 .0 0 : do, 
fine filters, 96e!§i#l.£6: do, good fillers, 8 5 o ® # l.0 0 ; 
Tara I and l l outs, 8 5 0 1 .0 0 ; K entucky lugs, 2% 
Cair. 
- 
- 
■ n ^ | ^ _ |jj^ 
35® 
seed 
b 
i 
n 
d 
e 
r 
s 
. . 
. 
.................. 
2 0 0 8 5 ; do. fine wrappers, 3 6 0 4 8 ; Penn wrappers, 
20® 40; do, fillers. 10,020. 
TALLOW—Follow ing are the quotations: Tallow, 
m im e, 4*4® 4% ; C ou ntry,3% 04; Hone, 8%«r-8%; 
house grease, 3 0 3 % ; grease, fanners, 
do. 
chip, 2 ‘/8<02%; do, naphtha, IVe'02% ; Jo, hard, 


The receipts of wool the past week were 
3980 bales 
domestic aud 
1846 betes 
foreign, 
against 67«3 
bales dom estic aud 5599 bales for­ 
eign last week, and 28t)5 hales dom estic unit U653 
bales foreign for the corresi>oudiug week in 1889. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R E I K T . 


Prices of W estern beef cattle per IOO lbs, live 
weight, for butchers’ trade, ranged from #3.50 
lo JA.25. 
Arrivals of ltve stock at Brighton and W atertown 
for the week ending Friday, April 3, 1890; 
W estern cattle, 2782: Eastern cattle, 426; North­ 
ern cattle, 449. 
Total, 3«60. 
W estern sheep and lam bs. 10,743; Northern sheep 
and lambs, 921; Eastern sheep and lambs, 
Total, 11,664. 
Prices of beef cattle per hundred pounds, live 
weight, for Nortnrm and 
F.astern cattle ranged 
from $ ‘.’.0:) to 85.25. 
rKicks of winos, t a l l o w , skims, .to. 
Cents 'ft !b. 
Each, 
ifs., 
Sheepskins. .. 25<;®y. . .. . 
Lam bskins.... 2fi0tf»J . .. . 
D airyskius.... 
10:03.Vt 
W oolskin*.... 75c® $1.50 


Brighton hides. «%'<*.. 
Brighton tnU’w.4 
ti*.. 
Country hides...4% '® .. 
Country tall’w. .2 
0 3 
C alfskins 
.5 
(08 


W a l k e d A c r o s s t h e R i v e r i n a K e t t l e . 
[Philadelphia Times.] 


A s a s y r u p m a k e r w a s p e a c e fu lly p r e p a r ­ 
in g fo r w o r k a tn o n tr th * m a p le s h e b s c a in * 
a w a r e t h a t I n d ia n s w o r e s to a lin .’ u p o n h im 
a n d w e r e a lr e a d y in p o '.g a seisn o f id s c a n o e . 
W h a te v e r w a s to b e clo n e h a d to b e dom 
quickly, and frontier wit was equal to th* 
emeraoncv. (Snatching up his deep kettle 
he inverted it over his head and boldly 
wadod toto the river- Th* Inverted k ettle 
3t*d, of course, aa adlviatf bell. and wit 
hts head in this a ir cham ber be w alker 
across the river, whioh in the m iddle was 
m any feet over his head,to the utter am aze­ 
m ent of the Indians. 


H0W TO M AKE MONEY. 
That is the question. 
You eau m a k e some 
money—more than you have any idea of-~by 
getting subscribers to The Weekly Globe, ll 
gives the largest co n im lsa lo a r n r paid ob a 
Collar weekly, bend for uew rated. 


O leom argarine- -"No. Knur: lo . 13c IR lh; 2 0 , 12% 
c; 3 0 , laV gc; Od- 12c. 
Fort 
W ashington: lo , 
14cW th; 2 0 , I3% c; 30. 13% c; 60. 13% . 
rrtnts 


OCR LATEST AND GREATEST PREMIUM OPFER! 


THE 
MAMMOTH 
CYCLOPEDIA, 


H ST F O U R ‘V O R iX J IM IIE S . 


frenum 


A Great and Wonderful 
Work* 


CONTAINING 


2 1 7 6 
P a g e s 


l i l l l l l f i 620 Bezutiful lustrations I 


I’*'"' / ‘*7, .M 
/ * f -.i*. 
1 
^ I 


Lj'efnru 
The 
MxXMOTH 
CTCLOrASU 
ll to I WI J, 
contains a com plete history c f 
the great Am erican CtvU War. profussljr R- 
lastratefi, with num erous Anecdotes of (ha 
Rebellion; a com plete history o f Am erica, 
from it# discovery by Colombia# 
to th* 
present time; graphic descriptions of fam on* 
battles and Important even ts Iii the history of 
all nations, chronological history, Ste., Ste. 


This great work contains th* 
Lives o f all th# Presidents « 


A n rlftiilh ira 
V aluable hintssnd usstul »ugg<*» 
n g i ibU lIU l0 , lion* lo Farmers, treating of field 
am ps, gals* aud fences, fertilizer*, farm Implements; 
live stock raising. Including the treatm ent of di­ 
seases of dom estic annuals; poultry keeping, sud 
how made successful and profitable; bee keeping, 
dairy rsrmlug, etc. 
A rfih iio rtiiro 
Detlgnt and plant far house*, cot- 
firCniieCTU re. tacet, hants and Other outbuilding., 
w ith valuable suggettlon* to those intending to build. 
U AiiBoknlrl 
UiU great work contains tried and 
nO Uotlfl Jill. test' d recipes for almost every dish 
tor breakfast, dinner and tee this departm ent alone 
being worth more than nine tenths of the cook 
hooks sold; almost Innumerable hint#, helps and 
S(.'egestions to housekeepers; design* and scgaes- 
ttons for making m any beautiful things tor the 
adornment of home, in needlework, embroidery, 
etc,: btnteon floriculture, telling how to be success 
ful with all the various plants; toilet hints, telling 
how to preserve and 
beautify the 
compte lion. 
hands, teeth, nslr. etc., etc. 
go j - . -1 It tells how to cure,by sim ple yet reliable 
frSU lC fll. 
home remedies, available til every home 
bold, every disease and alim ent that is curable, this 
department forming a com plete m edical boo*, the 
value of which In any home can hardly be computed 


in y e n ti 0 n a n d Discovery. 
of great Inventions. Including the Steam Engltfe, the 
Telegraph, the Printing I'res*, the Electric Light, inc 
•ew in g Machine, the Telephone, the ty p e Writer,the 
Type Setting Machine, the Cotton Gin, etc. 


Biography. 


the United States, from W ashington to Ha# 
r:s«n. with port ait* and other illustrations, 
siso live* and portraits of N apoleon B on* 
1 arte, Shakespeare, Byron, W illiam P an* 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Hsnry Clay, 
Dan!* 
W ebster, and fam ous statesm en, author* 
poets, generals, clergym en, eta. 


Foreign Prefacts, Illustrate^ of the culture 
' of tea, coffee, on' colat# 
rice. nutm egs, clover 
and preparation for market of to*, coffee, onocolatoi 
c o n in 
flax, hemp, snair, idee. nutm egs, c lo v er 
ginger, cinnamon, oifctpfce, pepper, cocoanut*, olns- 
apules, banana*, prunes, dates, raising, figs, o liv er 
India rubber, gutta pe.reha, cork, cam phor, caster 
oil, tapioca. Ste., etc. 


Natural History. S S f r ^ 
S f r . 7 
lustration*, cf numerous besets, birds, fishes, an# 
insects, with much curious information regard!^ 
their life and habits. 


I 9W 
The Mammoth C tcl o f* dia Is also a 
Law. plate la 
be his own lnwrer, _____ ■ _____ 
. 
. 
explanations of the general law s and th# law* of IM 


P'.ete law book, telling every m an how he m al 
be his own lawyer, and containing full sa d conclsi 


Graphic 
descriptions, 
beeutifullr Illustrated, 
Tin World's W ood,., 
of the Yellow stone Fatk, Totemlt* Valley. Nmuar* 
Fall*, (he \1|>*. I'arls, Vseuvlu*. Venire vien n a, In* 
Canon* of Colorado. 
Mammoth 
Cave, Natural 
Bridge, W atkins Glen, the White M ountains, etc., 


T ra u o lo 
Descriptions, profusely Illustrated, of the 
I I flfS ii. 
life. maimer*, custom*, peculiar forms, 
rttss and eeieraenles of all people# or th# world. 
Manufactures. scribed an<f illustrated the aits 
if priming, stereotyping, bookbind 
>gi 
dinting, piano making, 
m aking, the m anufacture of ellk, Iron, eleel, glues 


and processes if priming, stereotyping, 
tng, wood engraving, 
lithography, photography, 
alloo printing, piano making, watch making, paper 


china, perfumery, soap, leather, starch, wall p*i>er, 
turpentine, postal cards, postage stamps, cureless#, 
pens, pencils, needles and many other thing*. 


several 8tate*, with numerous forma of legal doors 
assais. 


M in im * 
Descriptions and illustrations of the min. 
m in in g , mg of gold. stiver, diam onds, eoal, silt, 
copper, lead. sine, tin sad quicksilver. 


Wonders of the Sea. Ulustrated th# m any wow 
derful and beautiful things found at th* bottom o| 
the ocean ; the slants, flowers, shell*, fishes, etc., 
likew ise pearl diving, coral fishing, eta., etc. 


Statistical and Miscellaneous. 
**'.1 
am ount of useful 
and 
Interesting 
Inform ation, 
Amel lean cities, 
is, of tbs -u r ea 
countries of tho 
world, length of the principal riv en , presidential 
vote for (lo years, breaden ifs! statistics, ai** and 
depth of seas, lake# and oceans, height of m oun­ 
tains, locomotion of animal* and veloctiv of bodies, 
height of monuments, lower* and structures, die 
fauces (rom W oshlngtoa. also Dom New Yaak, lo 
Important points, chronological history of d iscfvery 
and progress, poflpisr sobriquet# of A m erican dude*. 
cities, etc., comm .'* gram m atical errors 
m iss for 
spelling, pronoanclatfon and use of cspRols, W all 
street phrases, comm erce of the world, curious facts 
In natural history, lorigevitv of anim als, origin of lh* 
nam-* of Bint#*, sad of conner!##, o f great works, 
popular fables, familiar quotations, ut genius and of 
plants dying wufds of famon* persons, fat# of the 
ap. stint, statistics cf th* glob*, leading government* 


some of which is th* papulation of Ani 
are \ and population of th* continents, 
and Terril >rle*. sad of th* principal co 


Special to the Readers of the Weekly Globe. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


B7 special arranff*m*Bt with tha publisher of th* Mammoth Cyclopedia, w* 
make the following extremely liberal offer: W* will send T h o M a m m o th 
C yclopaedia, compute, in F ou r V o lu m e s, a* above dascribed, together with 
T h a W eek ly G lob e for O ne Y ea r, upon receipt of only $ 1 .5 0 . 
W* prepay all 
pottage. 
Or wsewill send th* Cyclopedia frat, postpaid, to any one Bending ua a 
dub of 3 yearly subscriber!. 


Bear In mind that this is nu ehsap dollar O yelcpadia. such aa m aay other* cffsred s s a ureaalum, but a 
M a m m o t h W o r k in r o u r V o l u m e s , with * 1 7 0 P a c e s and a t * I ll u s S r a it l o u s . 


T H E 
P A S T O U T D O N E . 


Our Grandest Premium. 


Only $ 1.50 for a New Atlas of the 
World and this Paper One Year, 


Or th* Atlas will be sent FREE a* a Premium to any one sending Two Yearly Sub­ 


scribers for this paper. All- sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


Th* Peerless Atlas 
I 
contains 
Large* 
and Better Maps 
of the 
Principal 
States than 
At* 
lases ousting $5. 
All Maps are hand* 
j 
somely 
colored, 
most of them ii* 
six colors. 
— 
It bas colored coffin 
ty maps of all th* 
States and Terril 
tories. 
All countries on the 
face of the eartla 
are shown. 
It gives the late#* 
railroad maps. 
Elver# and lakes ajref 
accurately located.? 
All the large cities 
of the world, tha 
important 
town# 
and moat of tho 
villages 
of 
thq 
United States aret 
given on th* maps, 


THE HANDSOME 
COLORED MAPS 
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Are large, fu ll page, with 
a number of aomol 


Bins, Open, 14 by 22 Inches I Closed, 14 by l l Inches. 


'h«su 
to 
represent 
most Important Mate* 
cur ow n ceontry. 


The Great Mass of Information Contained in th© D escriptive 
and Rhetorical Pages of the Peerless A tlas Con­ 
stitutes a W hole Library in Itself. 


The Peerless Atlas gives a classified list of al) notions of the earth, with form of governm ent. geoggapMt 
cal location, sum, and population, population of each fttate la the Union for th e pas*CO years, p o p u la c e s 
and county seat of each county; a coodensed history of each State Mi -the F a io a , num ber qt g a t e of rail­ 
road Iii anoli Htute; the peculiarities .if soil and clim ate, together wtth tile chief production#, principal Ini 
Austrtes nod wealth of each State; the educational anti religious Interests s t each State; the popular an<| 
Sectoral votes for preehisnt iii 1830, 4834 and l* sS . by Stales; list of ad the presidents of the WnttsA 
Slates; (tic agricultural production* of the United ft ta let; the m ineral products of the U nited States, th* 
hom estead laws and civil serries rules, and m uch other Inform ation that should be Im every'hom e, SMH* 
office and couattng-room. 


A d d r e s s T H E W E E K L Y C L O S E , B o s t o n , N T a s a . 


TH E L IM IT OF V ISIO N . 


Distance at W hioh Objects Can be 
S een from th e JEiarth’s Surface. 
[Popular Science New*.] 
It is often a matter of interest and im­ 
portance to know how far one can see 
from any given height, or, conversely, how 
far one must be above the earth to see un 
object at a given distance. The exact cal­ 
culation of th* figures would require the 
use of v*ry complex formula, but for prac­ 
tical use two very simple rules will suffice: 
The distance in m ile s at which an object 
upon the surface of tho earth is visible is 
equal lo tho square root of one aud ono-half 
times the height of tho observer in feet 
above the surface; and, conversely, the 
height in feet to which an observer m u st be 
placed to see a d is ta n t object is equal to 
tw o -th ird s the sq u are cf the d ista n ce in 
m iles. 
For in s ta n c e: Th* observer is in th e rig­ 
g in g of a s k ip IOO feet above th e W ater­ 
flow far d ista n t is th e horizon?—th a t is how 
fa r could an object floating in th e w a te r be 
visible before boing bidden by the co n v ex ­ 
ity of tho earth? Oho and a half times IOO 
is I LO. ami tho square root cf IS h i . approx­ 
imately. I ii ba ; therefore the horizon isia% 
m iles d istan t. 
AS th e deck of sm aller vessels, lik e pleas­ 
u re yachts, is rarely m ore th a n IO feet 
above th e w ater. It follow s th a t th e lim it of 
vision from th a t p o in t is less th a n four 


m ites in every directioa. 
An illustration o f 
the second rule m ay be giveu aa follow s: A 
biulaing is 38 m iles 
aw ay—how high a 
hill m ust one clim b in order to be able to 
see it? As the square o f th e distance equals 
lOrio and tw o-thirds of th a t num ber equal 
“ tin. it follows th at we m ust clim b a h ill 
7 2 0 feet high before we are able to see th e 
buildiug, even with tile m ost pow erful tai* 
escope. 
Usually, however, th e 
h eig h t of 
th e 
object, as well as th a t of th e observer, m usk 
be taken into consideration, but this sim ply 


o b serv er 50 m iles away be in order to see 
: th e ten of it? S upposing th e observer to 
stand upon the g ro u n d we find by the fires 
ru le th a t tic could ju s t see the top 2D m iles 
; aw ay, an d to overcom e the rem aining 21 
m iles, due to th e convexity of th e earth, ha 
I would, bv rule second, have to clim b Ie th e 
height of 294 feet. 
lf we apply sim ilar calculations to th o 
nel tow er—the highest art;Seal stru ctu re 
w orld—we obtain som e Interest' 
K it 
in tho w orld—we obtain som e interesting 
Assn rn nu the height to be ]«•$ 
results. Assam ag th e height to 
loco feet, we find that, standing a t the too. 
we enjoy a circle of vision bounded by a, 
horizon 39 m iles distant, 
aud th at, lf. 
a n o th e r 
sim ilar 
to w er 
should 
ever ha 
elected, it oould be placed over 78 mile* 
aw ay bauno tho rays of Hie electric lights 
on th e ir nu rum I to would be eclipsed bv th e 
in te rv e n in g earth. From th e sum m it el 
Mt. Evrest u the H im alayas 
' 
one could see nearly 200 m i 
the air was clear enough, 
rarely be the casa 


( 2 7 .0 0 0 
Hiles, pi 
which 
prov 
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FIGHTING INDIANS. 


Peculiar Warfare with 
Race of Savages. 
a 


Itw Ole Plucky Officer C iu itii Red- 
skiis ii Arizona. 


A General's Story of Adventures on the 
Border in Three Campaigns. 


[Gen. Wesley Merritt In April Harper's.] 
M ilieus war on Indians 1# unlike any 
other war m aking in which armies engage. 
Finding them . not fighting them , is the dif­ 
ficult problem to solve- 
lf the reader will consider th at the theatre 
of operations in any Indian cam paign - 
w hether in W yoming. Dakota, the Indian 
Territory and Texas, or Arizona—is about as 
large as the New England States w ith New 
York 
added: 
th at each of these pos­ 
sible 
theatres 
of 
war 
is 
an 
u nin­ 
habited wilderness: th at they are w ith­ 
o u t roads, and 
often im penetrable for 
hundreds of m iles because of arid des­ 
erts or impassable m ountain ranges; th at 
■while all parts of each Territory are to the 
Indian as fam iliar as the oaths of th e home 
orchard are to th e farm er and his children, 
it is and of necessity m ust be an unknow n 
land to the best-inferineu w hite m an; th at 
in these trackless wilds the Indian has no 
fixed h ab itatio n ; th at upon being discovered 
by his enem y the direction of the trail he 
takes is a m atter of indifference to h im ; 
th a t where n ight finds him is bis home, aad 
th a t his subsistence a id clothing are always 
w ith h im —if all these and cellateral m at­ 
ters depending on them are considered, an 
idea can ne form ed of how difficult it is to 
m ake successful war on the Indian. 
In war the Indian, though partially civil­ 
ized. reverts to his worst phase of savagery. 
Much has been w ritten as to the false senti­ 
m entality which crops up in the discussion 
of th e Indian question by hum anitarians 
and lovers of fair plav. w hich it is net 
intended 
here to 
repeat. 
Bat it m ay 
properly be observed th at it is worse than 
aonsense to urge th at the Indian regards 
th e w hite intruders as the descendants of 
those who. tw o centuries aad more ago. 
cam e to this country and by m ight de­ 
prived the Indians of th eir lands and h u n t­ 
ing fields, and is through his children pur­ 
suing the "red man toward the setting sun." 
The 
Indian's 
knowledge 
of 
history 
scarcely extends beyond one generation. 
H is white enem y is served rn war as is any 
other enemy and for the same reasons. He 
has no inherited anim osities dating from 
th e lim e of th e Pilgrim Fathers, nor dees 
h e feel gratitude for kind usage shown to 
his ancestors or to himself. Che annuities 
paid him are looked upon as tributes ex­ 
acted by fear or some less worthy principle, 
and kindnesses shown him are evidences to 
his m ind th a t those by whom they are 
Shown are weak k»nd afraid of him. 
Fortunately for the whites, the Indians in 
th eir w arfare are not in th e habit of attack ­ 
ing our so-called forts on the frontier, else 
th e horrors of past wars would e mal in any 
year the fearful pictures of the Indian 
m utiny against the English. 
Our frontier forts h are often been at the 
mercy of the Indians, but the capture in 
•n y instance could not have been m ade, 
■without great loss of life, and it is charac 
teristic of the race th at they are slow to at­ 
tack when certain death aw aits any great 
numbers. They are brave where supersti­ 
tions beliefs m akes the cbauoes of safety 
greatly rn their favor, but will not take the 
risks th at satisfy the civilized warrior. 
A parallelogram formed by a line from 
Cape Verne eastw ard to the W hite m oun­ 
tains. south to the .San Carlos, continued 
westward to Came McDowell, and thence 
north to the point first nam ed, would con­ 
tain 15,000 square m iles of rocky m ountain 
peaks, deep canons, heavily wooded m oun­ 
tain streams, and dark nine forests. H ere 
and there beautiful little valleys or parks 
are found, each an isolated oasis, and it is in 
tnis isolation aud the intervening barriers 
th at the pec uliar difficulties of the region 
for cam paigning purposes are discovered. 
After incredible upward toil along the 
yigzag trail, the scouting party reaches the 
sharp rocky ridge, whence the alm ost pre­ 
c ip ito u s descent begins to the pleasant 
cam p ground far below, and it is plainly 
seen from the com m anding height th at the 
beautiful grassy plain is of very lim ited ex- 
tent, and shut in on all sides by almost im ­ 
practicable m ountains. 
Thus are anticipations of restand refresh­ 
m ent som ewhat dashed by the prospect of 
the 
interm inable, 
heart-breaking 
rock- 
clirabing 
struggle 
to 
begin 
again 
at 
at 
daybreak. 
In 
m ost 
wild 
m oun­ 
tain regions the narrow berm e on the 
edge of stream s, or the bed of the stream 
itself, is tlie only passable route, but here the 
m ountain torrents th at pour out in every di­ 
rection from the great ranges pass for the 
most part through dark precipitous box 
canons which cut oft com m unication be­ 
tween the parks, strung together like beaus 
by the pure. clear, deep stream s, and all 
who would penetrate the m ountain ranges 
m ust do so by painfully clim bing their 
rugged sides. 
In this Apache paradise m any varieties of 
clim ate are found. From the cool shade of 
tile pine forests on the "B lack Mesa" to the 
burning sandy wastes th a t form the valleys 
of the Salt aud Gila rivers, one passes from 
one extrem e to the other, hut woald prefer 
rather to rem ain in the worst than encounter 
the torture of a journey over th e m iles on 
miles of confused and jum bled masses of 
rockv m ountain peaks to reach the better. 
The th eatre of operations thus faintly 
outlined, as well as adjacent portions of the 
im m ense T erritory of Arizona, has been for 
m any years the scene of innum erable con­ 
flicts between tit" troops and the many 
Apache tribes. A record carefully compiled 
by th e historian of one of the cavalry regi­ 
m ents which took its snare of the sufferings 
and hardships of tho m ountain scouting be­ 
tween the years l871-’75 shows th a t in th at 
period the regim ent had 1)7 com bats with 
m arauding sav ages. 
Early in the year 1872 it became evident 
th a t a portion of the Arivipa Apaches were 
using Camp G rant as a base of supplies, and 
pushing their m arauding parties out in 
every direction into the settled parts of the 
Territory. The dread entertained by the 
settlers for these m arauders is best appre­ 
ciated when the character and mode of war­ 
fare of the m ountain tripes are understood. 
As an old wagon-master rem arked to a 
cavalry officer; 
'We have a horror of them 
th a t you le d for a ghost. We never see 
them , but when on the road are always 
looking over our shoulders in anticipation. 
W hen they strike, all we see is th e 'flash of 
the rifle resting with secure aim over a pile 
of stones." behind which, like a snake, the 
red m urderer lies at full length. 
All the Apache* are footmen, m ountain 
Climbers. I hey will steal horses and use 
them , but when driven into the m ountains 
the horses become a part of their rations. 
Gracetul. well formed, w ith legs of steel 
wire, light and active as a cat, th e Apache 
on the rockv hillside is unapproachable, 
and to tight him, w ith any chances of suc­ 
cess. he has to be attacked with skill and 
great caution at gray dawn in his bivouac 
jar up am ong the rocks. 
Many a surprise has been effected by 
night m arches against natural fortresses 
absolutely unassailable in the daytim e by 
any num ber oi men. and where, if the In­ 
dians had discovered the ascending col­ 
um ns. even in the night, they could have 
repulsed them with great slaughter. 
As a first step in the campaign, the com 
m auding general directed th at all warriors 
receiving rations should be counted every 
day at a place to be selected w ithin five 
m iles of the post. 
In order th at the officer detailed for this 
delicate and dangerous duty m ight be able 
to identify and keep a record of the young 
m en. a m etal lag stam ped with a num ber 
was issued to each Indian af fighting age. 
Many of the Indians received theorder with 
sui Ion di ■'satisfaction, because, if carried 
out, it checkm ated their rovings, (seated 
en their heels in increasing concentric 
circles in front of the general, the crouch­ 
ing attitude and the steady glare of their 
biiiuaD t bead-like eves made them resem­ 
ble snakes coiled ready to strike, and it was 
plain th at when opportunity offered they 
■would resist by the m ost deadly means this 
eff ort to scotch them 
The next day the cavalry officer detailed 
rode out four m iles from the post, accompa­ 
nied by one orderly, to m eet the young say 
ages and m ake the first count. 
The officer selected was one who had seen 
considerable service and fighting, but he 
su b seq u en t^ con leased th at he would have 
t>een glad to exchaoge the duty assigned 
him for a detail to lead a forlorn nope over 
a breastwork. 
However, he bad been told by the general 
th at it was undesirable to send a force on 
th e duty, as some of the warriors m ight be 
come alarm ed, and is their ignorance m ake 
trouble, and th a t the object was to give the 
Indians a fair chance. So out he rode, with 
his heart in bis throat, feeling pretty confi­ 
dent th at unless tie kept bis head Borne 
young buck" would stab him in the back 
•no thus distinguishing him self take his 
departure for the warpath. 
The place selected was at th e foot of a 
hill on which was situated the largest 
indian village of th e reservation. Arriving 
at the point, the office! was m et by the 
whole baud lushing down the hillside with 
yells and shouts, and as they approached 
nearer he had the horror of perceiving th at 
they were nearly all drunk. They had been 
celebrating the disagreeable order of the 
day before by a "tisw in” spree. 
The lieutenant received th e charge by 
dism ounting and standing, w ith a nonchal­ 
ance which was far from natural, at the 
tool of a large cottonwood tree, the orderly, 


m ounted, bolding the horses a few yards in 
rear. 
It was soon apparent th a t several of 
the chiefs had rem ained sober and were 
doing their utm ost to prevent trouble, and 
by 
their 
exertions 
the 
rabble 
was 
baited about 
20 yards from the tree, 
and seated with some attem pt at the 
usual half-circle formation. The counting 
officer then approached, with book and pen­ 
cil in hand, and though appreciating the 
danger of 
assassination 
ho 
resolutely 
passed along the front of each circle and 
checked off the num bers on the tava. 
Many of the rascals, w ith im pudent 
drunken leers, shook the tags in his face, 
and one fellow refused to snow hi*. Pass­ 
ing the m utineer for the tim e being, the 
lieutenant concluded the checking process. 
h e was now confronted by a form idable 
problem : either 
he 
m ust 
capture the 
drunken young savage or subm it to the in­ 
dignity of seeing the orders intrusted to 
him for execution treated w ith contem pt, 
of which the Indians were sure to take ad­ 
vantage. taking it for a confession of weak­ 
ness. 
In this perplexity he called un the 
orderly w ith the horses, and then turned te 
one of the most reliable of the chiefs stand­ 
ing near, ann made signs to him to bring up 
the young m an and force him to show his 
tag. The young fellow lounged up when 
bidden by the chief, but stood immovable, 
staring at the representative of the govern­ 
m ent with drunken insolence. 
Giving the orderly, who w assail.m ounted. 
a few words of direction, the lieutenant 
m ounted his own horse as if te ride off. and 
at a signal the orderly, a fine old soldier, 
suddenly drew his revolver and covered the 
young savage, at the same tim e m aking an 
im perious sign to him to jum p up behind 
the officer. The old chief took in the situa­ 
tion instantly, and seizing the fellow under 
the arms, alm ost threw him up on the croup 
of th e horse behind the lieutenant, and so. 
covered by the steady pistol of the orderly, 
they redo off. 
The indians were quick to appreciate the 
defeat of the braggart, and the little pro­ 
cession of prisoner and captors was followed 
by yells, screams, and jeering laughter. 
The prisoner was safely landed in the post 
guard-house, a substantial witness of the 
nerve and courage of a resolute officer over 
the savage fury of the Apache. Such cap­ 
tures were not always m ade so successfully. 
A 
few 
m onths later two soldiers 
ap­ 
proached to arrest a young fellew who was 
seated on the ground wrapped in a blanket. 
Quick as thonght the Indian threw off the 
blanket, and by a right and left stroke with 
a knife killed one soldier and severely 
wounded the other. 
No further trouble occurred at the daily 
verification of the indians. The young men 
who preferred war to steady rations quietly 
slipped away and were 3een no more, and a 
correct estim ate of tho num ber of the hos­ 
tiles was the result of the counting process. 


He 


HIS NARROW ESCAPE. 


Went Through Nearly the Whole 
Vegetable Kingdom, and Only Acci­ 
dent Saved His Life. 
[Chicago Tribune.; 
"Mr. Brodweigh,’’ said the lovely Boston 
girl, a flush m ounting her pale forehead 
and her voice trem bling slightly, "I will 
stet deny th at your avowal 
moves me 
strangely. I cannot disguise the fact th at 
my h eart pleads for toil B ut in m atters 
th at involve the whole future happiness of 
two hum an beings no step should be lightly 
taken. 
Mr. Bredw eigh," she continued, 
softly wiping ber spectacles, "w hile I should 
not look upon vour residence in another city 
as a wholly insurm ountable barrier te our 
union, there are. nevertheless, other things 
to be considered. You are not aware, pos­ 
sibly. th a t I am a vegetarian?” 
"Are yon, indeed ”’ exclaim ed the young 
m an, delightedly. "W hy, so am I! Miss 
Howjam es- nay own dear Em ersonia, I —” 
"One mom ent, Mr. Brodweigh. It m ay 
seem trivial to you. but is, I am persuaded, 
a m atter of vital im portance th a t we should 
entertain harm onious views in particulars 
as well as generals. Pardon me, but w hat 
are your preferences am ong vegetables?” 
The young m an s arm s dropped to his side 
again. 
"The vegetables to which I am —er—ad­ 
dicted.” he replied, "are tom atoes, cab­ 
bages, turnips, rice, rutabagas, eggplant, 
beets, sweet corn. peas, potatoes, lettuce, 
parsley and m angel wurzel. I also eat a 
great deal of oatm eal and cracked w heat.” 
"N othing else. Mr. BrodSkeigh?” inquired 
Miss Hew.iames, anxiously. 
"Of course I use all the principal fruits,” 
he said. "I consider apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, melons, cherries, currants and ber­ 
ries of all kinds as really vegetables.’' 
"You have om itted from your list n o th ­ 
ing th a t—th a t seems to you peculiarly and 
distinctively brain-nourishing and—and rep­ 
resentatively vegetarian in itself ?” she said, 
with an effort. 
"N othing th at I can think of 
I have 
m entioned all the varieties, I think, th at I— 
but why this ag itatio n Miss Howjames? 
Are you ill? H a v e l—” 
"Mr. Brodweigh,” faintly spoke the young 
lady, "in the agony of this disappointm ent, 
the keenest that I have ever felt aud whose 
bitterness you. teo, m ust share—” 
"Em ersonia Howjames!” he exclaim ed, in 
a thrilling voice, a light breaking iu upon 
bim . "did I forget to m ention beans? Did 
I om it Deans? Why, beans, mv darling, are 
my very life!” 
She fell into his outstretched arm s, they 
m ingled their tears of ecstasy together, and 
New York and Boston again com m uned in 
spirit, as they h a re done once in a great 
while from the beginning, do occasionally 
even now. and probably ever shall do at 
rare intervals, world w ithout end. 


U S IN G C H O P S T IC K S . 


Q u e e r E a tin g T ools W h ic h th e J a p ­ 
anese P ly W ith SkilL 
[E. R. Si'tdmore, In St. Nichols*.] 
"They cut their food with their daggers, 
and they eat w ith pitchforks!” cried the 
horrified Japanese who first saw Europeans 
eating in such a barbaric and revolting m an­ 
ner w ith the knife and fork. 
L ight fingered, deft and im itative as the 
Japanese and Chinese are, it takes them as 
long to learn the proper and graceful use ot 
the knife and fork as it requires for us to 
m aster the evolutions and etiquette of the 
chopsticks. 
It is a pretty sight, at the beginning of a 
Japanese or Chinese feast, to see the host 
help his guests to sweets, as then is dis­ 
played the best and m est graceful play of 
the ctioDsticks. * me can take a lesson, as 
the m aster oi the feast daintily lifts cakes 
or confections aud places them on the plate 
or 
paper 
before 
each 
guest. 
The 
Chinese chopsticks are longer than the 
Japauase. often m etal-tipned and decorated, 
aud are used again and again. M andarins 
carry their own silver-tipped ivory chop­ 
sticks to a feast, wine them clean, and carry 
them hom e again when it is over. 
In 
the common restaurants in Chinese cities, 
th e chopsticks constitute a lottery for the 
patrons. 
All 
the 
sticks are kept to­ 
gether in a deep, round box, and certain 
one* are m arked on the lower end with 
a Chinese character or num ber. The ones 
who select those chopsticks from the box 
are entitled to an extra dish or portion 
w ithout charge, la the old city of Tien- 
Tsin. particularly, one is half deafened 
when be passes a restaurant by the rattling 
of the boxes of chopsticks and the shrill 
voices of the proprietors screeching the 
m erits of their establishm ents at the top of 
their lungs. 
in Japan, w here exquisite neatness and 
daintiness m ark every part of household 
living, the same chopsticks are used only 
once. At a feast, or at an ordinary teahouse. 
a longpaper envelopelaid beside one s bowl 
contains a pa r o t 12-inch sticks no thicker 
than lead pencils, w hittled 
from clean 
w hite pine. To show th a t they have never 
been used the tw e sticks are w hittled in on* 
piece, and split apart only half their length. 


QUEER NEWSPAPER TITLES 


What Some American Jour­ 
nals are Named. 


A K aisas Sheet Known as “ The A sto r 


islier aid Paralyzer.” 


Bizarre Names Originated by Fur-Lined 
Brains in the Wild West. 


N o t I n H is T h o u g h ts. 
[Detroit Free Pres*.I 
An ex-eaptain of volunteers was enter 
tam ing a few friends in an office on Larned 
street w ith some of his arm y adventures 
when a new arrival listened for a m om ent 
and then interrupted w ith : 
"Excuse me, captain, but how is it when a 
m an is in battle?” 
"How do you mean ?” 
"Does be have tim e to think of outside 
m atters?” 
"W ell hardly.” 
"Ju st has his m ind occupied by w hat is 
going on around bim ?” 
"Yes.” 
"W as th at the way w ith you?” 
"Yes. I suppose so.” 
"For instance, w hile you were fighting at 
Gettysburg you didn’t let yeurm iud wander 
back to me, did you?" 
"No, sir.” 
"E xactly—all rig h t—I didn’t suppose vou 
did. 
You w ent away owing me SIO, you 
know, and I didn't know b u tit bothered you 
All right a1) rig h t—it’s outlaw ed now, and 
I shan’t ask for it. Go on, captain, and tell 
’em how you won glory and renown and 
didn’t think of me. 


A lm o st a S w indle. 
fEpoch.] 
"W ell, I declare; it’s too b aa!” exclaim ed 
a m aiden of the ’S teenth 
Presbyterian 
church. 
"W hat is it?" 
"T hat young pastor of ours. W hile he 
was preaching on trial he never breathed a 
word about bis being engaged, but as soon 
as the church called him he went right off 
and got m arried. H e’s a fraud, th a t’s w hat 
he is.” 
___________________ 


In A d d itio n to th e Hoof. 
[Smith, Gray * Co.'* Monthly.] 
“Here’s an old Hindoo proverb th at says 
'W hen the women fight the devil goes 
out and lakes a drink.’ ” 
"H a! He has a cloven breath, too, has 
he?” 


"T he Howler” was born and nurtured in a 
newspaper office not a hundred m iles from 
the Franklin statue in this city, w hile "Tho 
K icker” first sees the light in the office of 
"T he Detroit Free Press.” An am using fact 
in connection w ith "The H ow ler” was the 
editorial com m ent, a couple of years ago, on 
one of its utterances by "T he London Spec 
tato r.” The existence of such a paper in 
America, it declared with cruel candor, was 
the best possible evidence of a low moral 
tone in this conntry. 
And then it pro­ 
ceeded to m ake some fitting rem arks about 
a nation th a t a1 lowed "The Arizona Howl­ 
er” to do its thinking for it. 


[New York Tribune.] 
A great deal has been said about funny 
nam es of post offices, but there are even 
funnier nam es of new spapers; for as a rule 
a newspaper publisher is a cleverer fellew 
than the third 
or 
fourth 
departm ent 
assistant custodian of the sealing wax, or 
w hatever he m ay be called, whose business 
it is to suggest nam es for Uncle Sam ’s new 
post offices. 
Sometimes there is a grim suggestiveness 
in the nam e of a paper, th at does m uch to 
m ake it known. Everybody has heard of 
the "E pitaph,” of Tombstone. Ari. 
Sim i­ 
larly there is "The Hot Blast ’ of Anniston. 
Ala., nam ed in recognition of the blast 
furnaces of th at flourishing town. "T he Der­ 
rick” of Oil City. Penn., and "The C racker” 
of Lakeland. Fla., a region in which the 
cracker may be found in all his glory. It is 
impossible to classify the queer nam es to be 
found in the list of newspapers, for m ost of 
them reflect either the idiosyncrasy of the 
editor or some peculiarity of the locality. 
As an instance of this, take th at rem ark­ 
able paper started a couple of years ago in 
Kansas called "The Astonisher anil P ara­ 
lyzer.” it is possible th at this paper may 
not have pleased its readers during its brief 
existence; but it is pretty certain th a t the 
founder pleased him self in D a r n i n g it. Ile 
now adm its, however, th at the nam e was 
against it. and he says th at the n ext paper 
he starts will not aim so m uch to astonish 
and paralyze as to get the dollars out of the 
pockets of the subscribers. 
Arkansas has a goodly num ber of queer 
nam ed newspapers, reflecting the saturnine 
hum or of the people of th at State. “Sw ift’s 
Flying Needle” ought to be a tailors’ organ, 
and perhaps Is. There is a world of sugges­ 
tion in "The Serpent,” but the choice of 
such a nam e for a newspaper seems hardly 
felicitous. 
It m ust be 
so easy for the 
"m easly contem porary” across the way to 
tread on it and in other ways do violence to 
its feelings. “The Im m igrant.” "T he Gog 
Cabin.” "Tho Lmch PiD,” "T h eHorseshoe,” 
"T he H um m er,” "T he Tocsin” and "The 
New D eparture” all tell their own story. 
In California some years ago there were 
m anv newspapers with bizarre nam es, ex­ 
pressive of the rwngh 
and 
tum ultuous 
civilization of the m ining camp, but most 
of these have 
died 
or 
changed their 
name. 
Such 
picturesque 
nam es 
as 
I he 
Porcupine,” "Social Calls,” "H ie C ero ­ 
graph.” 
"The 
Carrier 
Dove,” 
"The 
Wasp” 
and 
“The 
E levator,” 
still re­ 
m ain as a faint suggestion of tho days 
ef yore. 
Iowa has 
m any suggestively 
nam ed newspapers. "The Brass Buzz Baw” 
bum s loudly at Brockton. "The Cashier” 
appropriately appears in Cash City. "The 
Postal Card” refuses to observe the direction 
as to using only one side, filling both sides 
with news and live "ads.” "The Phono­ 
graph” faithfully reflects the sonorous voice 
of its editor. "T he Haw keye” looks at its 
prey frem on high, ana swoops on it w ith 
great precision of aim. "The Tim e Table” 
tells all about its editor’s tram s of thought 
and where they go to. "T he M erry W ar” 
laughs with jocund glee when it sees a 
head. but nevertheless never fails to hit it. 
And "T he W alnut B ureau” very properly 
appears in the interesting town of W alnut. 
It is said th at a paper called "T he DeTil” 
was. sem e years ago. published in Iowa. 
But the editor got converted and changed 
its nam e to "T he Angel H erald.” There is. 
however, some doubt as to the tru th of this 
story. 
The great State of Kansas is notable for 
its journalistic eccentricity. Besides "The 
Astonisher aad Paralyzer,” already referred 
to. may be m entioned "The M allet.” "The 
Prairie Owl,” "The Border Rover.” “The 
Thomas County Cat,” "The Bazoo,” "T he 
Morning 
Quid 
N unc," 
"T he 
Sun­ 
day 
Growler,” 
"The 
Snap 
B o lt” 
"The 
Chronoscope,” 
"T he 
Coyote.” 
“Lucifer 
the 
Light-Bearer,” 
"The 
Scim itar,” 
“The Raz.oop.” 
"The 
Cap 
Sheaf,” "The Boomer,” "Tho Broad Axe ’ 
and " llie Castor and Pollux.” K ansas is 
largely settled by serious New England 
people; and yet many of these nam es indi­ 
cate a genuine sense of hum or th at finds no 
sim ilar expression in New England. Can 
it be th at the New E ngland m an uncon 
scinusly lets him self out when lie leaves his 
hilly borne and settles on the broad prairie? 
In 
Colorado 
may 
be 
found 
"The 
Boomerang.” 
"The 
H ustler.” 
"T he 
New E den.” "The 
Solid Muldoon” and 
The R attler.” And it w ill interest readers 
of the Tribune to know th at in the town of 
Greeley in th at State there is published a 
bright paper called "The Greeley T ribune,” 
the title of which is an enlarged fac sim ile 
of Horace Greeley’s handw riting. In Illinois 
The Sucker S tate” calls attention by 
its 
nam e 
to 
the 
old 
nicknam e 
of 
th at State. "The L ight of E gypt” is appro­ 
priately published in tho fam ous section 
known as "E gypt.” O ther papers th a t may 
be m entioned are "T he P antagrapb,” "The 
Weekly Eye,” "The Sunday O ptics.” "The 
Old F lag,” and “The Partisan.’' In Indiana 
"The N utshell.” "T he Air Line News,” "The 
Gas Light,” "The H ornet,” "T he Indiana 
Pocket” and "The Hoosier S tate” reflect the 
loeal color. 
It 
is 
som ew hat 
surprising 
th at 
no 
Indiana m an has thought of starting a 
paper called "The Blue Jeans,” but it is not 
yet too late. "Tho Blue Grass Clipper,” of 
course, could not be published in any other 
State but Kentucky. Among its contem ­ 
poraries more or less esteem ed may be m en­ 
tioned "N atural Gas." "T he D rum m er,” 
"T h e Roundabout,” "W alker’s Boomerang,” 
"T he Clim ax” and "T he Favorite.” 
in Missouri "The Cash Box” is published, 
and it is to be hoped tn at its editor finds 
plenty of money in it. "T he W hirlw ind” 
s doubtless a very breezy paper, while 
"The G rindstone” 
probably grinds out 
all the 
news w ith 
neatness 
and 
de­ 
spatch whenever 
the 
editor 
turns the 
crank. 
"The 
Buzz 
Saw” 
cuts 
into 
the 
circulation 
of 
the 
low-aown 
opposi­ 
tion sheet across the street, while "The 
Unterrified D em ocrat” whistles loudly to 
keep its courage up. "U ncle .Sam” and 
“ Biothers O ptic" com plete 
tho list 
of 
bizarre nam es to 
be found in Missouri 
J 
ournalism. In N ebraska "Gene H eath s 
Drip” bears testim ony to the fact th at Gene 
"has caught on.” "Pen and Plow” indicates 
the literary editor w ith a love for farm life, 
while "The Nebarska Blizzard” m akes its 
enem ies feel th at it is an exceedingly cold 
day for them w henf'The Blizzard”gets after 
them. 
In Minnesota, on the other hand. 
"TheO liye Branch" is always ready to speak 
peace to those who oppose it. and if possible 
persuade them to put their nam es down for 
a cash subscription. 
The clarion tones ot 
"The Dakota Bell” used to be heard allover 
Dakota and the rest of the Union. 
But its 
brilliant editor moved to New York some 
tim e ago, taking the clapper w ith him as a 
souvenir. He says there is m ore money in 
ringing up fares on a Third avenue horse 
car than there was in ringing up cash sub­ 
scriptions tor "The Bell. 
Texas journalism presents m any eccen­ 
tricities. "Texas Siftings," itself an evolu­ 
tion of Texas journalism , has im m ortalized 
"The Crosby County Clarion aud Farm ers,’ 
V indicator,” and its puissant editor. Bill 
Snort. But there is room for suspicion 
th a t 
Alex 
Sweet 
of 
"Siftings” 
is 
largely responsible for 
both 
Bill 
and 
his paper. There are. however,other papers 
alm ost as rem arkable in th e Lone Star 
State. 
"The 
Jim plecute” 
is 
one 
of 
them . 
Somehow or other, when vou read 
the paper, you feel th at the word exactly 
describes it, and you would object vigor­ 
ously if its nam e should be chanced. 
"Texan N utshells” belies its name, for it 
gives to its readers the m eat as well as the 
shells. 
"Local F reight” is published on 
the understanding th at the subscribers will 
pay the freight, but the editor says some oi 
them 
don’t "catch 
on 
to 
the idea.” 
"The Iron Clad” is afraid of no hos­ 
tile weapon, 
not 
even 
the 
P arthian 
arrow of "The Texas Bowm an.” 
"The 
G im let” is like hum an progress; it m ores in 
spirals, but at last gets there. "Tho Round 
U p” corrals all the news in true cow­ 
boy style. 
"T he Sharpshooter” 
gets a 
bead on G iant W rong regularly once a 


"The 
Colonel.” 
"The 
Old Capitol.” 
"Y’oakum n’s Y esterday,” “The Newsboy’’ 
and "Cross Ti rn hers,” all suggest the breezy 
unconventionality th a t used to so distin­ 
guish Texas, while "T he T herm om eter” 
im plies th at delicate deference to the state 
of public opinion th at is supposed to charac­ 
terize the less robust editor of the effete 
East. 
"The Pine K not” is of course published in 
the Tarheel State, as are also "The Tobacco 
P lant.” "Gold Leaf.” "The Kailroaa Ticket,” 
"T he French Broad Voice” and "The E ast­ 
ern Reflector.” In Ohio, such papers as 
"G rit," "The Rip-Saw,” "The Pointer,” 
"The 
Taxpayer’s 
G uardian” and "The 
Qui vor” de their part in upholding the State 
"S m ith’s Broadaxe.” 
"The W atch-Fire,” 
"The Plain-Speaker” and "The Blizzard” 
are among the beacon lights of the great 
State of Pennsylvania. "The Boomerang" 
is throw n once a week at Palouse, Wash., 
by a gifted and athletic editor, who is 
encouraged by the success of Bill Nye, late 
of "The Laram ie Boomerang.” 
Two 
Arizona 
papers, 
"The 
Arizona 
Howler” and " Ih e Arizona Kioker.” have 
attained a wide celebrity during the last 
few years. But thus far the post office ad­ 
dress of these two m oulders of public opin­ 
ion 
has not 
transpired, as a Chicago 
newspaper 
m an would 
say. 
There is 
good reason 
to 
believe, 
indeed, 
th at 


BEAUTY AND MODESTY. 


A Methodist 
M inister’s 
Ideas 
About 
Women Discussed from the Point of 
View of a New York Editor. 
[New York Hun. J 
A M ethodist m inister of Bridgeport de­ 
nounces ballet dancing as "the worst form 
of dancing in existence.” To participate in 
it is heinous sin. and to witness it is w icked­ 
ness equally great. We shall not ask how 
he is thus able to compare th e ballet w ith 
other kinds of dancing if he has not com­ 
m itted the sin of looking on to see f ^ him ­ 
self. out shall m erely say th at, so far from 
being the worst, it is the least proyecative 
form of dancing. 
The costume of the ballet dancer is purely 
conventional, is the same now, w ith slight 
variations, as it bae been for generations, 
and is devised so th at grace of m ovem ent 
m ay be exhibited w ithout im m odest and 
indecent display, lf the dancer wore the 
custom ary long dress her perform ance would 
become immodest. As it is, she confines at­ 
tention to her m ore dancing, and only a 
m ind irredeem ably coarse and 
w ithout 
wsthotic perception is stirred w ith such emo­ 
tions as this m inisterial observer seems to 
experience. Thoro is nothing more foreign 
from the mind of the dancer herself, if she 
be an artist, than tho desire to provoke those 
feelings. She would drown them in tho ad­ 
m iration tor her a rt; and sh# is a poor ballet 
dancer if she cannot do it. 
To the eye of an Asiatic all our costumes 
for women are imntodest. 
An English lady 
who visited a harem reports the horror of 
the inm ates when they saw photographs of 
European women in ball dress. They could 
hardly believe th at there were women who 
could so present them selves in society and 
before the eves of m ea. Every form of dan­ 
cing as practised by us is looked upon by the 
O rientals as offensive to modesty, and even 
the street ana usual house robes of women 
seem to them objectionable on the same 
grounds, as revealing the contour of the 
figure to public gaze. 
It is all a m atter of convention. Mr. 
Bridgeport preacher, and does not teuch 
the real essence of modesty. An artist may 
? 
taint a fu llv draped figure w hich will he 
ndeceat, while a nude picture may he of 
spotless purity. A wom an in the coneen 
tional ball costum e m ay im press the be 
holder with the absolute and invincible 
modesty of her womanhood, while another 
woman, closely covered from toe to chin. 
will inspire him w ith the em otions aroused 
in this preacher by the sight of a ballet 
dancer. The modesty is m the woman, not 
in ber clothes. 
The modest, because th e conventional 
m anner of riding for women, according te 
our notiens, is sitting on the side saddle. 
B ut when Miss Jennoss rides her horse 
astraddle she is none the less modest, and 
she is justified in m aking the change, if 
she thinks her m ethod is m ore conducive to 
the safety of women riders, and enables 
them to get more benefit from tho exercise. 
In England, also, it has become a subject of 
discussion w hether it would not be advis­ 
able to m ake this change. 
But there is lit­ 
tle probability th at the fashion of riding 
astraddle will be adopted by women, not 
because there is anything im m odest in the 
innovation, but because it is not so graceful 
as the present method. 
I ndoubtedly. too. 
the practice of sitting the horse is due to 
m ore than m ere caprice and the desire of 
presenting an attractive appearance. It is 
better suited, probably, to the fem inine 
figure, though Indian wom en ride astride. 
lf this Methodist m inister were consistent 
in this m atter he would have te go much 
further,* He would have to require that 
women should conceal all their personal 
charm s. T here was a tim e in the early days 
of Christianity when ascetic fathers of the 
church com m anded th a t they should so 
do. on the ground th at their beauty con 
stim ied a sinful tem ptation, and was an en­ 
dow m ent from the devil and not a precious 
gift from God to m ankind. But. thank God! 
women would not subm it to such a deface­ 
m ent of His m ost glorious work. 
They 
would not m ake guys of them selves and 
thus dishonor the Suprem e A rtist and 
A rchitect of Nature. 


T O O M U C H T O B E L IE V E . 


S to rie s A b o u t G irls S leep in g on Love 
L e tte rs . 
[t'pliolite r*r.] 
A few m onths ago we read with feelings 
hushed aud awe stricken how some girls 
em broidered m ottoes on their chemises and 
hid away wise m axim s in the mazes of Hie 
unseen, and how sw eet literary gems crept 
over their stockings and wasted their elo­ 
quence on a biased skirt yoke—all this. of 
course, on the authority of the New York 
writers, who presum ably know all about it. 
On the sam e authority, too. we are uow 
asked to believe th at healthy, sane girls go 
to sleep nights ob pillows full of lore let 
ters. 
B ut I draw the line at that. The 
average girl would w ant to count them over 
too often to ever find sleep on them, and 
average letters would do m ore commingle 
than the proverbial w ater and oil we hear 
so m uch apout. 
Im agine a girl resting over on on# side, 
and sunk into th e soft and m ushy sacha- 
rine of some fellow ’s "all gone” epistle, now 
and then to toss over and tum ble her off 
side into the hard and bitter denunciatory 
messages the "other fellow” wrote her, 
aad w hat sort of 
stuffing 
would 
the 
average 
correspondence 
m ake? 
Stiff 
letters 
and 
skim py, mixed 
in 
w ith 
cards stiff as pie plates—it’s a fashion 
th a t wouldn’t work. If some girls nut all 
their love letters in a pillow they would 
have to use a bolster and then stand up to 
lie against it, and. on th# other hand, w hat 
flat sort of pillows some other girls would 
have. Then, again, this sort of thing could 
be only enjoyed by the single girls for we 
can’t im agine a m arried m an who would 
allow his wife to bury her noddle in the 
unutterable truck th a t seine other fellows 
have been w riting her. On the whole, we 
don’t believe these New York writers. 


I f Y o u W a n t to bo Loved. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
Don’ find fault. 
Don’t contradict people even lf you’re 
sure you are right. 
Don t be inuuisitive about the affairs of 
even your m ost intim ate friend. 
Don’t underrate anything because you 
don’t possess i t 
Don’t believe th a t everybody else in the 
world is happier than you. 
Don’t conclude th at you have never had 
anv opportunities in life. 
Don’t believe all the evil you hear. 
Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does interest 
a crowd. 
Don’t go untidy on the plea that every­ 
body knows you. 
Don’t be rude to your inferiors in social 
position. 
Don’t oyer or under dress. 
Don’t express a positive opinion unless you 
perfectly understand w hat you are talking 
about. 
Don’t get in the habit of vulgarizing life 
by m aking light of the sentim ent of it. 
Don’t jeer at anybody's religious belief. 
Don’t try to be anything else but a gentle­ 
w om an—and th a t m eans a woman who has 
consideration for the whole world, and 
whose life is governed by the golden rule, 
“Do u ntoothers as you would be done by.” 


BULKY MONEY. 


How a Bicycling Traveller 
Overcame a Difficulty. 


Prteiins Buttons Made H it if Hood bot 


if Shining Gild. 


Suspected of Being a Spy Because of 
the Eagles on Bnssian Coin. 


N a tu ra l C u rio sity . 
TNew York Truth.] 
"I should think, sir.” said a Mormon wife 
severely to her husband at Castle Garden 
the other m orning, “th a t you would be 
asham ed to be seen flirting with that girl so 
openly.” 
"Flirting, m y dear.” he returned in aston­ 
ished tones. I w asn’t flirting. AY# were 
engaged before the vessel ieftQ ueenstow n.” 
"O n.” said his wife calmly. "I beg your 
pardon. If you have proposed to her, I pre­ 
sume ifs all right. W hen does the interest­ 
ing event take place?” 


F o r E v e ry G irl to Rem em ber. 
fEffa Wheeler Wilcox in Ladles’ Home Journal.] 
I have seen m others who have sacrificed 
youth, appearance, health and comfort in 
the effort to sa te m oney to educate and 
dress their daughter*, browbeaten, crushed 
and virtually ignored by their daughters in 
return for it all. 
The American girl is taught that she is a 
young princess from the cradle to rho altar. 
It is a great m isfortune when she forgets 
th at the m other of a princess must be a 
queen, or queen regent, and should be so 
treated. 
___________________ 


A c c o u n te d F or. 
[Clothier and Furnisher,] 
Chicago m an (in hotel corridor to fellow 
guest)—Excuse me, sir, but I believe you 
have taken my h at by m istake; I just cam e 
out of the dining-room, and noticed my peg 
was em pty ; yes (trying it on), I wag right! 
This is my hat. 
Fellow guest—But. sir. you m ust be in 
error. 
Why, it is altogether too sm all for 
you. 
Chicago m an (haughtily)—Precisely. But 
you m ust bear in m ind. sir, that I bought 
th a t hat before we got the world’s fair. 


Hon as w orthy of study. Private philan­ 
thropy should concern itself more than 
heretofore w ith the dwellings of th e poor 
and strive to m ake them fit for hum an 
beings. It is a sad com m entary on our C hris­ 
tian civilization th at when there is more 
than one m an in New York city claim ing to 
be a Christian who, alone and unaided, 
could reconstruct the entire tenem ent-house 
district or districts of the city, the unspeak­ 
able w retchedness and squalor of its slum s 
continue alm ost unabated. 


[Thomas Stevens, In Youth’* Companion.] 
Many people have been curious to know 
how I m anaged to obtain and carry money 
to pay my expenses w hile I was journeying 
on my bicycle away in the interior of Asiatic 
countries far from banks and civilization. 
Upon leaving Constantinople I found it 
advisable to provide myself w ith sufficient 
coin to carry me from one capital or E uro­ 
pean com m unity to another, no m atter how 
great the distance between them m ight be. 
It was a som ew hat risky as well as incon­ 
venient course to pursue for any person 
travelling w ithout escort through wild ter­ 
ritory, and in a part of the world w here the 
ordinary currency is base coin. 
It was 
doubly so to a w heelm an, w ith whom, on 
bad roads, every pound Is a burden. 
At Constantinople I was inform ed th a t 
am ong the villages of Asiatic T urkey one 
m ight as well attem pt to sell the koh-i-noor 
as to pass or change a gold coin. 
T he popular currency of the A natolian 
and Arm enian peasantry is Turkish "m etal- 
lique" money, base coin six tim es as bulky, 
in proportion to its purchasing power, as sil­ 
ver. There is silver money, too, in Turkey 
—medijdies, equal to a dollar, and chenks. 
worth 25 cents. The poverty-stricken peas­ 
ants. however, regard even the cherik w ith 
suspicion, so little are they acquainted with 
any coin of great#; value than m etaiiioue 
paras. 
In com m unities thus badly provided with 
money the disposition and transportation of 
it had to be studied carefully by a baggage- 
less bicycler starting ouarough rideoi 1700 
m iles—from Constantinople to Teheran, the 
next point where I expected to be able to 
obtain money. 
Nor was w eight by any m eans the sole 
consideration. A natolian brigands, covet­ 
ous 
villagers, 
circassian 
highw aym en, 
Koordish freebooters—the gauntlet of all 
these had to he run. and about the only 
ctiance of doing so safely was to aroid the 
appearance of having m uch money. 
I finally adopted the expedient of having 
Turkish gold coins covered w ith cloth ana 
sewn en m y clothes in place of ordinary 
buttons. 
In a m oneybelt concealed beneath my 
coat I then carried a few gold coins and in a 
package on th e bicycle enough m etallique 
money to last me until I should reach the 
next city, w here pold could be exchanged 
readily for th e com in use. 
In this m anner I travelled from one city 
to another far distant w ithout loading m y­ 
self down too hea' ily with the m etallique 
currency, purchasing enough of it at one 
city to last me to the next. 
Had I fallen into the hands of robbers the 
m etallique money in the package and the 
few gold pieces in the belt would h a re been 
appropriated.but the innocent-looking cloth 
buttons I hoped would escape notice. 
Before I reached Teheran some of the 
sharp edges of the gold pieces beran to 
show through the cloth, and I had, conse­ 
quently, to keep a sharp watch on my 
precious buttons, and cut them off when 
the tell-tale coins began to peep through. 
During this part of the journey I was fre­ 
quently in the m idst of clam orous city mobs. 
was the guest of various Turkish pashas 
aud Persian Khans aud staved a day or two 
at three different missionary stations; but, 
so far as I was able to see, not one person 
ever .suspected my valuable buttons. 
The currency of Persia is copper shahis or 
cents, and silver kerans, worth about 20 
cents. 
The Persian kerans were aslightim prove- 
m eut on th e m etallique currency, but the 
difference was on the whole not great, since 
gold coins are even less plentiful ta Persia 
than in Turkey. 
At T eh eran ! had to equip m yself w ith 
coin for the long journey to the Pacific coast, 
which I intended to reach by way of T ur­ 
kestan and Siberia, a route nearly 7000 
miles long. 
In Hie S hah’s capital, where large quanti­ 
ties of European goods are consum ed, it is 
not m uch trouble to obtain money on a let­ 
ter of credit. But it was rather startling to 
one whose transportation facilities were 
lim ited to a bicycle, when the m erchant’s 
farrash, in return for my order on Barings, 
appeared at the door carrying on his shoul­ 
der a big bag of kerans weighing about 40 
pounds. 
"M ashallah! w hat am I to do w ith all th at 
on the asp-i-awhan (bicycle)?” I said to the 
farrash. 
inshallah, the iron horse can carry it 
easily enough.” he said ; "an iron horse can 
never get tired.” 
The kerans were the best the m erchant 
could do. aud I had to accept them , but as 
the greater part of my journey would lead 
through territory subject to Russia I at 
once set about changing the bulky kerans 
into Russian gold. 
Russian im perials were not difficult to find 
in the Teheran bazaar, and in a few days 
th e forty pounds of silver had condensed into 
money belt full of gold. Thus equipped. 
aud w ith a sm all bag of kerans for the 
Persian part of the route, I set out for the 
long ride from Teheran to Vladivostok. 
Two weeks out from Teheran I was con­ 
fronted w ith the unpleasant fact th a t all 
m y trouble aud expense to obtain Russian 
money toad been throw n away. I was for­ 
bidden to journey through T urkestan after 
all. 
Fortunately I had not 
bought 
paper 
roubles, as I hail been strongly advised 
and tem pted to do, on account of the ease 
w ith which they could be stowed away 
in 
my 
package, or 
this would 
have 
been very annoying indeed. The m arket 
value of gold is not largely affected by the 
stam p it bears, and, although a certain coin 
m ay not be current in the country on# is 
traversing, gold is always convertible in a 
city. 
When I decided to try my luck in getting 
through to India J sold some of the im peri­ 
als in Mesued. and stocked up w ith enough 
kerans to see me through to Q uetta, the out­ 
post of the Indian rupee. 
Previous experience had taught me to cal­ 
culate closely the am ount of silver neces­ 
sary, so as to avoid superfluous weight. 
Contingencies which I had not anticipated, 
however, arose in Khorassan. aud when the 
Afghans arrested me at F urrah my stock of 
kerans was getting low. 
I was in a country where it would hare 
been suicidal to expose gold coias; hut 
when I found myself in the hands of the 
authorities and on the eve of being taken to 
H erat I asked the chief to exchange kerans 
for a few imperials. 
The discovery of the gold coins bearing 
th e im perial eagles of Russia on my person 
tended to reaw aken his suspicions th at I 
was aspy in the pay of the Czar, which I 
flattered myself I had m anaged to allay. 
rl his, however, had nothing to do w ith 
th e determ ination to send me back, as that 
had been decided upon the day before. 
W hen at length I got back to Constanti­ 
nople I disposed of the last of the Russian 
im perials which I had bought in the bazaar 
of Teheran. 
In India the question of money is simple. 
Rupee notes circulate as freely there as 
greenbacks do in the United States, boing 
on a par w ith the silver c o i n s the same 
nam e. 
^ 
lungfish sovereigns,or five pound notes.are 
purchased eagerly at the banks or by the 
jew ellers ana even in India I found it m uch 
the better plan to change gold from tim e to 
tim e, as native money was needed. W ith 
English sovereigns one can pay his way 
around the world very handily. 
In China the money problem was more 
difficult for me than In any other country. 
Broken silver, "big rounds,” or stam ped 
trade dollars, and copper cash is w hat John 
C hinam an exacts in return for food, lodg­ 
ing. toll or ferriage, and w ithout it a w an­ 
dering Fankevae would often find him self 
in sorry straits. 
Every Chinese who indulges in com m er­ 
cial transactions, which m eans very nearly 
every one, carries a tiny pair of beam scales 
for weighing silver. 
It you tender John a piece of silver in p ay ­ 
m ent. out come the scales, and in a tw ink­ 
ling he ascertains its value in tsin, or cash. 
The copper tshi is the real currency of the 
country. 
A dollar’s w orth of it weighs over 
seven pounds, and counts I IOO coins. 
Silver being the 
lightest purchasing 
m edium , and this ponderous currency the 
legal tender, th* am ount of money needed 
to carry m e through from Canton to Kiu- 
Kiang resolved itself largely into a question 
of weight. The money I had to transport 
weighed more than all my other effects, 
apart from the bicycle itself, nut together. 
In Japan the money question is as simple 
as in any conn try under the sun. 
The 
w eighty tsin of China is still a legal tender, 
and m uch used in sm all transactions, but 
paper money is now the principal m edium 
of huying and selling. 
The cfiange from a burdensom e load of 
battered sliver and tsin to a neat bundt of 
notes was one of the many pleasant experi­ 
ences in changing from China to, Japan. 


D w ellin g s of th e P oor. 
I Prof. Richard T. Fly, in the Century. J 
S tricter sanitary laws are required, and a 
better organization of the sanitary adm in 
istratton of cities. Houses unfit for habita­ 
tion 
should be 
tom down, and 
sm all 
parks 
provided 
to 
giving 
breathing- 
places 
for the crowded sections. 
The 
beginning 
m ade 
in 
New York 
city 
deserves com m endation. 
W hile not pre­ 
pared to recom m end at present the con­ 
struction of houses by the m unicipality, we 
regard English experim ents m this airec- 


THINGS TH ATJTTRACT. 


W hat Men Like in Women and W hat 
Women Are Supposed to Like in Men. 
rLadle*’ Home Journal.] 
T here is a certain som ething, which, for 
w ant of a better nam e, is called w om anli­ 
ness, and it is th at which m akes women at- 
tractive to men. A great m any virtues go 
to m ake up this one great possession, and 
they are w hat m en like in women. 
Men like, in the first place, am iability in 
a woman. 
They like a pleasant appearance. 
They like the doing of little things th a t 
are pleasant to tfiem. 
They like the courtesy of the fireside. 
They like women whose lires aud faces 
are always full of the sunshine of a con­ 
tented m ind and a cheerful disposition. 
They like an ability to talk well and a 
know ledge of the virtue of silence. 
They like a m otherliness big enough to 
understand the w ants of the older, as well 
as the younger boys. 
They like a disposition to speak good, 
rath er than evil of every hum an being. 
They like sym pathy—which m eans a wil­ 
ling ear for the tale of sorrow or gladness. 
They like knowledge of how to dress well, 
which, by-the-bye, doesn’t m ean conspicu­ 
ously. Men are most attracted by good m a­ 
terial, plain draperies and quiet colors; not 
by showy colors or designs. 
They like intelligence, but they prefer 
th a t the heart should be stronger than the 
brain. 
They like a com panion—a woman who 
has sufficient knowledge of the world and 
it* ways to talk well w ith them , who is in­ 
terested in their lives and their plans and in 
their hopes; who knows how to give a 
cheering word, or to listen quietly and by a 
tender look express the grief which the 
heart is feeling. 
They may som etim es say th a t children 
are a bore and a nnisance.bat a m an shrinks 
from a woman who openly declares her dis­ 
like of them . A m an expects the m aternal 
instinct in a woman and is disappointed lf 
he does not find it. 
They like women to be affectionate—there 
never was a m an yet, no m atter how stem , 
no m atter how cold, no m atter how repres­ 
sive as far as his own fellings were con­ 
cerned. who did net like a loving squeeze 
of the hand or a tender kiss from the 
woman nearest to him. 
These are some of the things th a t m en 
like in women. 


W omen, I think, line m anly, not lady-like 
men. 
They like honesty of purpose and consider­ 
ation. 
They like men who believe in women. 
They like their opinions to be thought of 
some value. 
They like a m an who c$n be strong as a 
lion when trouble comes, and yet, if one is 
nervous and tired, can button up a shoe and 
do it with an am ount of considerations th at 
is a m ental an d a physical bracer-up. 
They like a m an who can take bold of 
the baby, convince it of his power and prat 
it to sleep after they have been w orrying 
w ith it. and w alking w ith it until their 
eyes are tired and they feel as if they bad 
no brain*. 
Tbey like a m an w hois interested in their 
new dresses, who can give an opinion on 
the tit. and who is properly indignant at 
any article w ritten against women. 
They like a man who knows their inno­ 
cent weaknesses and caters to t h e m ; w h o 
will bring homo a box of candy, the last 
new m agazine or the latest puzzle sold o d 
the street, th a t will do more than its duty in 
entertaining everybody for the whole even­ 
ing. 
They like a m an who is the m aster of the 
situation—th a t is. who has brain enough to 
help a woman to decide w hat is the best 
thing to do under th e circum stances, and 
w ho has w it enough to realize, when one of 
the fairer sex is slightly stubborn, shat per­ 
suasion is more powerful than all the argu­ 
m ents in the world. 
They like a m an who likes th e m —who 
doesn t scorn their opinions, wno believes in 
their good taste, who has confidence in 
their truth, and who, best of all, knows th at 
the love promised is given him. 
T h at’s the sort of a m an a w om an likes, 
and her every sigh of satisfaction, as his 
virtues are m entioned, is a little prayer 
th a t says; "God bless him !” 


T ry in g H is B est. 
I Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Son to fa th e r-D e a r father—I enclose a 
tailor’s bill for $50. Please send m e check. 
- Your loving son. 
F ather to son—My dear son—Check en­ 
closed. 
Fifty dollars is too m uch for you to 
pay for suit. See if you can’t do better next 
tim e.—Your loving father. 
Son to fa th e r-D e a r fa th e r—Y onr’s re­ 
ceived. I have just ordered another suit for 
$45. and enclose bill. I may be able even to 
beat this next tim e.—Your dutiful son. 


S he A g re e d w ith H im . 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Miss Sum m it—I presum e, Mr. Dashaway. 
th at you will welcome the flannel shirt 
again this season. It m ust be such a com­ 
fort to 
you gentlem en 
during the hot 
weather. 
Dashaway—T rue; but as a m atter of fact, 
Miss Sum m it, I can’t say th at I like the in­ 
novation. It is too levelling. W hen I have 
on a flannel shirt how are vou coing to tell 
me from —e r—well, for instance, from a com ­ 
mon brakem an? 
Miss Sum m it (artlessly)—Do you kpow, I 
have often thought of the sam e thing. 


L a s t O p p o rtu n itie s. 
[Sew York Weekly.] 
Poor m an (dolefully, to him self)—Oh, if I 
only bad capital! Look at this in the paper : 
"B igchance for sm all capital; a fortune in 
a year.” My! m y! See the chances there 
are for a man w ith a little money. 
Rich Man (gleefully, to him self)—T hat 
"big chance” advertisem ent of m ine is a 
daisy. 
Caught 
IO suckers already this 
m orning, and got the cash. 
I'll light out 
tonight. 
_________ _________ 


A C ry A g a in s t In ju stic e . 
[ruck.] 
Bobby—8ay, papa, I wish you w ould help 
me w ith m y lesson. 
Mr Post—I can’t, Bobby: w hat you learn 
you should learn for yourself. 
Bobby (disgustedly)—And there you sit 
with your newspaper, 
picking up your 
opinions from the editor. 


P r e tty F a r G one. 
[Puck.] 
Deagan (who has swallowed a fishbone)— 
How-ow-how-wow! 
Mrs. D eagan—How d ’ yez feel, P atty? 
D eagan—Did Tim run for th ’ am byianch? 
Mrs. D eagan—He did. 
D eagan—Lave him countym and it an’ 
orther a hear-r-se, th a t’s how Oi leel! 


H is P ro g re ss. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Dashaway—You say vou are going to call 
on Miss Palisade. 
What, in th a t shabby 
outfit? 
C lererton—My dear boy. P re got way be­ 
yond the point where she notices w hat I 
wear. 
__ 


T h e T e a c h e r F a in te d . 
[Kearney F.nterprUe.] 
M assachusetts teacher—For w hat is the 
city of Lynn noted? 
Sm all b o y -F o r its great am ount of seed? 
T eacher—Oh. no. 
Sm all boy—Then where does linseed come 
from ? 
____________________ 


Bo D ecid ed ly F e m in in e. 
[St. rani Eye.J 
Clara Placid (to her bosom friend)—So you 
and A rthur are a t outs? 
Em ily D arling—Y es; and we don’t look 
at each other any more. T hat is to say, I 
d on't look at him, though I’ve quite often 
caught him looking at me when we’ve met. 


M isu n d ersto o d . 
[Epoch.] 
Lawyer (who has posted witness)—Now, 
Pete, tell the court and jury all you know 
about those stolen chickens. 
P ete—I don’t reckon I will. boss. If I did 
th at I’d go to jail sure. 


L o o k in g to tho F u tu re . 
[St. Paul Ey*.] 
"Oscar, your sister accused yen of not 
having divided th at near w ith h er!” 
"T hat isn’t so, m amma. 
I have given her 
the seeds. W ith them she can Plant a 
whole tree in the garden.” 


WILL YOU MARRY ME? 


How Suitors Should Pro­ 
nounce the Mystic Words. 


K lie itin ria ls a i Im p irta it P art ii 


till M atter af Proposals. 


She Can Saj “ Yes" or “ No" Without 
Taking Lessons From an Artist, 


[Brainard O. Smith In New York World.] 
W hen a young m an lores a young woman 
and wishes to m ake her his wife, the prim e 
question for him to decide is, how shall he 
ask her? Shall h e - 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry aklea, 
Guard her by his truthful word*. 
Pure from courtship’* flatteries? 
This m ethod has its disadvantages in our 
variable and uncertain clim ate, and court­ 
ship’s flatteries are n et always unpleasing 
to young women. Mrs. Browning to th e con­ 
trary notw ithstanding. 
Shall he fall on his knees retd pour out 
his soul in im passioned and more or less un­ 
intelligible language? This m ethod now­ 
adays is confined to the dram atic stage. 
The sensible lo th century A m erican way 
is for th e man m anfully to say to th e w om an; 
"W ill you m arry m e?” Those are th e words 
she w ants to hear if she be a true woman. 
Let no shallow -paie who holds 
women 
lightly and 
jests of her easy conquest 
im agine th a t he sees in w hat I have w ritten 
the intim ation th a t of course th a t is th e 
question she w ants te hear, and th a t the 
words and m anner do not concern ber so 
th at th e question be asked. 
Believe me, 
there is not a particle of tru th in th a t w ell­ 
worn story ot "Tile Maiden Lady and the 
Owl.” Depend upon it the supplicant was 
an old bachelor, and th a t M inerva’s bird 
answered w ith m ore th an its usual wisdom 
in advising him to "Woo! 
Woo!” 
Theodore W inthrop’s Maine m isogynist 
half h it the tru th when, "draw ing dull 
legends of trout fishing,” he said: "Drefiul 
notional critters trao u t be; olluz liltin 'at 
w hodger hasn’t got. Orful c o n tr a ir crit­ 
ters, jess like fimmls. Yer can catch a 
timml w ith a feather ef she’s to tie co tch ed ; 
et she h aan ’t to be cotched yer m ay scoop 
the hull world dry an ’ ye haan’t got her.” 
As I reread these words I do net believe 
th a t he even half h it the tru th , for wom en 
are influenced more or less by the b a n ; and 
the right words well said are hard to be 
resisted, even by th e m ost skittish of her 
sex. 
W hat are the rig h t words? I shall try to 
prove th a t the rig h t words are those con­ 
tained in the sim ple sentence th a t I have 
already w ritten: “ Will you m arry m e!” 
These are the right words, because they are 
the words the wom an w ants to b ear: "W ill 
you go to the ball this evening?” "W ill you 
partake of a plate of ice cream w ith m e?” 
or even. "W ill you be a sister to m e?” She 
m ay not say "Yes” to the suprem e question 
w ith th e unhesitating alacrity w ith which 
she would do the first two questions above; 
she m ay even answ er it as though it were 
the th ird , but sbe w ants to hear the m an 
say: "W ill you m arry m e?" 
These are the right words, because they 
express the idea th e m an wishes to convey 
to the woman w ith purity, propriety and 
precision—th a t is, w ith perspicuty. 
How 
m uch this m eans every student of rhetoric 
knows. T h at this statem ent m ay have its 
full weight, a word of exp lan atio n : 
1. The words used and the construction of 
the sentence belong to the idiom of the lan­ 
guage whicu we speak. lien ee the purity 
of the sentence. 
2. The words selected to m ake th e sen­ 
tence are such as the best and m ost estab­ 
lished usage has appropriated to the pecu­ 
liar idea to he expressed by them . Hence 
their propriety. 
st. They express exactly the idea th a t tho 
wooer intends, not some other which resem ­ 
bles ltp r is akin to it; they express the idea 
fully Mid com pletely, and they express the 
idea aqd nothing more. Hence th e precision 
of th e sentence. 
Moreover, there are in the four words 
form ing the sentence, or rath er there ate iii 
the sentence th u s formed, clearness, unity, 
strength, harm ony. 
It is a monel sentence. 
Assuming, then, th at the words "W ill you 
m arryRne?” are the right words, it rem ains 
to be decided how these words can be best 
spoken. For, as Seneca very justly says: 
"T he m anner of saying a thing coes a great 
way toward the value of the tiling itser. ” 
It should be laid down as an axiom th at 
no m an can control his voice who cannot 
control his breath. Correct breathing, there­ 
fore, is the very foundation of correct speak- 
mg. 
He who can control properly his 
breath need not hesitate to go into the pres­ 
ence of her who holds his fate rn her keep­ 
ing aad say the words th at are burning in 
his heart, knowing th at neither the m anly 
agitation nor the proper fear th a t he feels 
can cause him to lose control of his voice 
and render his speech baiting, u n intelligi­ 
ble, and perhaps repellent to her whom he 
hopes to win. 
The lim its of this paper do not perm it me 
to say more than th at by correct breathing 
I m ean m idriff breathing, diaphragm atic 
breathing, abdom inal breathing, all nam es 
for the sam e process. 
To the would-be 
wooer who seeks inform ation aud incloses 
postage stam ps I shall be glad to suggest 
several valuable books on th is subject, or, 
better still, if he can wait, my proposed 
work on "How to Speak,” which will be in 
type soon after it is w ritten, will give him 
all necessary instruction in th e art of deep 
breathing. 
One rem arkable result of diaphragm atic 
breathing, aud one th at I have never seen 
m entioned, is th at to the wooer who prac­ 
tices it there eau never be th a t unpleasant 
experience of baying his heart in His m outh. 
T he explanation is simple, iu diaphragm ­ 
atic breathing th e lungs are expanded to 
their greatest dimensions, aud there is no 
room for the heart to get pasi them , and, by 
rising into the m outh, interfere w ith proper 
speech. Even a m an w ith a sm all heart 
will find diaphragm atic breathing an ad­ 
m irable exercise, aud to m en with largo 
hearts, which, as is well known, are most 
subject to displacem ent, it is sim ply a boon. 
We thus approach th© subject a little 
nearer, and the question is: How shall the 
wooer, properly controlling his breath, and 
consequently his voice and his heart, speak 
th e words? First, as to tim e—Tory rapid, 
rapid, m oderate, slow. or very slow? I have 
no hesitation in saying "slow.” As every 
student of elocution knows, th a t is the tim e 
iu which to deliver sentences expressing 
gravity, solem nity, pathos, reverence, awe 
sublim ity, com m and. 
W ithout doubt rho 
question falls in one or more of these divi­ 
sions. 
, 
, 
Still another reason for saying 
slow.” 
How often do we hear of young women an­ 
sw ering the question w ith the words; "W hy. 
I had no id ea-y o u take m e by surprise—it’s 
so unexpected—it’s so sudden!” 
And so, 
sim ply on account of her foolish precipi­ 
tancy and unartistic rapidity of speech, the 
wooer gets a stam m ering and perhaps aa 
unsatisfactory answer to a question easy to 
answer, and delightful, too. 
Un one point, the question of em phasis, I 
can speak w ith authority. T hat it is an im ­ 
portant point at once will be seen. Suppose 
the wooer in pure tone, w ith effusion, sub­ 
dued force, and in term itten t stress, low con­ 
crete pitch and tried cadence says: 
“ Will you te a m m e?” 
Is there not danger th at in th a t em pha­ 
sized "w ill” th e wooer give the lady im ­ 
pression th a t he is alm ost hopeless th at she 
w ill? Women w ant no tim id wooers. 
lf he says "W ill you m arry m e?” he is in 
danger. It is as though he confessed to 
having put the question to m any another 
woman, and in vain;, as though be said: 
"I can’t get any one else; will yon m arry 
m e?” Alas for the wooer who em phasizes 
"TOU.” 
Suppose he rays. “Will you m arry mn?*' 
Danger again. It is at once apparent th a t 
he alm ost expects the answ er to be "n o ;” 
th at he had little hone th a t such as she 
would m arry such as he. Em phasis on the 
"m e” would be alm ost as disastrous as em ­ 
phasis on the "w ill.” 
B u t-a n d now you anticipate w hat I am 
about to w rite—suppose th e wooer says, 
"W ill you m arry me?” Has he not ask 'd 
the question of questions? 
W hat a m anly 
ring the words have! No am biguity t' ere; 
no false modesty, to tim idity, no whining 
supplication! " I’m a man, and I love you. 
W ill you m arry m e?” 
Let us leave the lovers to th eir bliss. 


convinced th a t she knows a great deal 
m ore about it than you do. 
Do not find fau lt wim your friend’s friend 
and do not expect to be the only one given 
a corner in her heart. 
Be as considerate of her feelings as if she 
■he were a stranger, and rem em ber th at 
politeness is an everyday garm ent, and not 
one intended only for bigh-days and holi­ 
days. To sum it up in one sentence, pre­ 
serve the courtesy of the beginning if yon 
wish to keep your friendship to the end. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


L ong Silence. 
[Kearney Enterprise.] 
There is a deaf and dnm b man in Kansas 
seven feet tall. This is what we m ight call 
a long silence. 


How to Keep Your Friends. 
[Ladle*’ Heme Journal.] 
A girl I know said, " I’m a great one for 
m aking friends.” 
It sounded as if she 
ought to be very happy, b ut when I had a 
m inute to th in k I wondered if she were 
good at keeping them . M aking friends is 
easy to the girl who is bright and happy, 
whose society gives pleasure and who is 
genial. B ut the keeping of them dem ands 
more th an this. 
If you w ant to keep a friend don’t get too 
intim ate w ith her. 
Have your own thoughts and perm it her 
to have liers. 
Do not demand too m uch of her in the 
way of confidence. 
And do not be too aggressive, wanting to 
know why she hasn’t done this, and why 
she doesn’t think as you do. 
lf you think your friend’s style of dress is 
not beautiful don’t tell her; you only of­ 
fend her, because deep in her heart she is 


F ast and FestivaL 
[berkshire New*.] 
How b o o * the seasoas pass us byi 
First summer shower*, then wintry snossfc 
And now the time la almost nlijh 
When Easter come* and oyster Roes. 


A Brake Needed. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.! 
"Will you,” said he, 
"Be true to me? 
Oh, say before you go.” 
She hung her head— 
“Now, George,” she said, 
"You mustn’t press ms so.” 


C h an ces. 
[Smith, Gray A Co.’s Monthly.! 
Do not cry ana weep for chances, 
Chances that have passed away. 
Opportunities neglected, 
Grasp the chance you have today. 


Do not mourn for faded roses, 
Roses that have bloomed and died] 
Satisfy yonrself with others, 
Pluck the one there at your side. 


Inconstantly. 
[Clinton Seollard, in April Harper’s.! 
I know a maiden full of wiles, 
And fair beyond the range of art; 
Her Interchanging frowns and smiles 
Make sorry havoc with the heart. 


What she hath done I dare not say; 
But pause before you breathe your seem; 
You would not blame an April day, 
And she I sing is April-born. 


Q u ite E n o u g h . 
[Smith, Gray A Co.’s Monthly.! 
We met at an Assembly ball, 
I had six waffles— 
That was all. 


I kissed her in the darkened hall, 
. ’I was one month later— 
That was all. 


I married her before the Fall, 
I wish I had n’t— 
That is all! 


A Poem Postponed. 
[Helen C. Walden In St. Nicholas for April.! 
I want to tell you about my kitten— 
Tile prettiest kitten that ever purred; 
But I’ve looked my speller through aaa through. 
And I can’t discover a single word 
That rhymes with kitten. 
Excepting mitten— 
And that Is old, ami too absurd, 
Ho the only thing for me te do 
Is just to send you what I’ve written, 
Ana walt till she grows to be a rat— 
There are ever so many to rhyme with that! 


Love. 
[Emma P. Seabury In Denver Commonwealth.] 
Did I write that I loved yon? Ah, never; 
It was only a slip of tbs pen; 
For loving means giving, forever, 
And asking for nothing again, 
Means souls that life cannot dissever, 
And death blends in harmony. When 
Did I say that I loved you? Ah, never; 
It was only a slip of the pen. 


I could give you life’s sweetest endeavor, 
Myself and my frailties—but then 
Love means so much more! You ave clever, 
But you’re often mistaken, you men. 
Did I write that I loved you? Ah, never; 
It was only a slip of the pen. 


T o d a y , 
[Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times.] 
Ob, life it Is sad and strange. 
And lore it is deaf and bJ'pd, 
And the shapes of sorrow ‘ I changs 
Are always pressing behind! 
If the tender impulse star, 
It is nipped by the frost of fats 
So make haste to be kind today, 
For tomorrow may be too late! 


The eyes that crave for our smile, 
Or tile ears for our kindly word, 
May be closed In a little while, 
And our loudest cries unheard. 
Time mocks at our cold delay; 
Death waits not, though we wait; 
So make haste to be kind today, 
Tomorrow may be too late! 


N ever a Line from You. 
[Ricare Lane in New Orleans Picayune^ 
Letter by letter the days bring on 
Companionship’s dearest lieu, 
But. amongst the lines I gaze upon, 
I here’s never a line from you. 
Have you forgotten I lore to hear 
And know your lightest thought? 
Is life so gay—dear heart, I fear— 
My face is crowded out? 


Comes there never a silent hour 
When memory turns to me ? 
Is old time dead ? has tile present no power 
To caff back our days by the sea? 


Letter by letter, day by day, 
Longing I look them through; 
But of them all, I only say, 
There’s never a line from you. 


P o em s v e rsu s P e a n u ts. 
[De Witt C. Lockwood in tho April Century^ 
My love brings poems Thursday nights 
And peanuts every Monday; 
He writes from early morn till eve 
Except, of course, on Sunday. 


He sings of sweetness long drawn oat, 
Of hopes cut through the middle, 
And once he tried to weave iu rhyme 
The hoary Sphinx’* riddle. 


He’s very gay, then taciturn, 
And scathingly sardonic 
When poetizing Plato's school— 
(That’s where w# get “platonic’’). 


For themes he scours the country through 
From 'Cisco’s bay to Fundy’s, 
But really, lf the truth were told, 
I’d ratlior see him Mondays. 


F irst K isses. 
[Fannie Aymar Mathews in Pittsburg Bulletin.} 
Soft as the silence aud long as the light, 
And moist with the madness of love’s Ung’rlni 
dew, 
Were the kisses, oh, Love! that you laid on my Upe- 
The day that love made me a part, dear, of you. 


Red as the rose Is, and balm as it* breath, 
And faint with the fragrance of passion’* swot* 
soul, 
Were the kisses, oh, Love! that were prisoned with 
yours— 
That day that love made of us twain, dear, • 
whole. 


In pleading, a serf—a king to control— 
Thy kisses have robbed me the heart In my breast* 
Thy kisses, so tender, so true and so blest, 
Have rendered me, dear, all of riches and rest. 


The Rose and the Fern. 
[Oliver Wendell Holmes In Atlantic Monthly.] 
Lady, life’s sweetest lesson wouldst thou learn, 
Come thou with me to love's enchanted hewer; 
High overhead the trellised roses burn. 
Beneath thy feet behold the feathery fern— 
A leaf without a flower. 


What though the rose leaves fall? They »tUl an 
sweet, 
And hare been lovely in their beauteous prim*, 
While the bare frond seems ever to repeat, 
"For us no bud, no blossom, v. akes to greet 
The joyous flowering time!” 


Heed thou the lesson. Life has leaves to tread 
And flowers to cherish; summer round the 
glows; 
Walt not tiff autumn's fading robes are shed, 
But while its petals still are burning red 
Gather life’s full-blown rose! 


The Lava Flow. 
[Charles F. Lummi* In Frank Leslie’s.] 
It found a valley young and fair 
And virgin of regret; 
That laughed away tbe amorous air, 
Nor dreamed of love at yet. 
It left a valley wan and old 
And outcast of desire, 
When through ber maiden heart had rolled 
Its passion flood of tire. 


Her spring* ar* dry; and dry bet wean 
Is all her flowery past, 
Save one wee strip of faithful green— 
The friendship of the grass. 
And black across her beauty’s wreck— 
Poor wreck, that may not die! — 
Lies dead the flame she could not check. 
Nor can revivify. 


So, wan and writhen In despair, 
So, frozen black In stone, 
They lie; th* awful semblance M N 
Of lives that I have known. 
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CHAPTER V II.-C ontin u ed. 
It bad som etim es happened th at Geoffrey 
In thecourse of his m arried life returned 
home w ith a little of th a t added fondness 
which absence is fabled to beset. On these 
occasions he was commonly so unfortunate 
as to find th a t Lady Ilonoria belied the say­ 
ing, th at she greeted him with arrears of 
grievances aud was, if pc ssible, more frigid 
than eyer. 
Was this to be repeated now th at he had 
come bade'from what was so near to being 
the longest absence of all? It looked like it. 
He noted sym ptom s of th e rising storm , 
lymptoms w ith which bo was but too well 
scqnainted: and both for his own sake ami 
for hers, for above all things he dreaded 
those bitter m atrim onial bickerings, tried 
to think of som ething kind to say. It m ust 
be owned th at he did not show much tact 
in the subject be selected, though it was one 
which m ight h are stirred the sym pathies of 
lome women. It is so difficult always to re­ 
member th a t one is dealing w ith a Lady 
Honoria. 
“If ever we have another child—" he be­ 
fan. gently. 
“Excuse m e for interrupting you." said 
the lady w ith a suavity which did not. how ­ 
ever. convey any idea of th e speaker’s in­ 
w ard peace, "but it is a kindness to prevent 
you from going on in th a t line. One darling 
is am ple for m e." 
"W ell." said the m iserable Geoffrey, w ith 
an effort, "even if you don’t care m uch 
about the child yourself, it is a little un­ 
reasonable to object because she carrs for 
m e aud was sorry w hen she thought I was 
dead. Really, Honoria, som etim es I wonder 
if you h a te any heart a t all. Why should 
you be put out because Eftie got un early to 
come and see m e?—an exam ple which I m ust 
adm it you did not set her. And as to her 
shoe—” be added, smiling. 
"You m ay laugh about her shoe, Geof­ 
frey," abe interrupted, "b u t you forget th a t 
even little things like th a t are no laughing 
m atter now to us. The child’s shoes keep 
m e aw ake a t night som etim es. Defoy has 
not been paid for I don’t know how long. I 
h av en m ind to get hor sabots—and as to 
h e a rt—’’ 
“W ell." broke in Geoffrey, reflecting th a t 
bad as was the em otional side of the ques­ 
tion, it was better than th e com m ercial— 
"as to h e a r t’ ” 
"You are scarcely th e person to talk of it. 
that is all. I wonder how m uch of yours 
you gave m e?” 
"Really, Honoria," h e 
answered, 
not 
w ithout eagerness, and his m ind filled w ith 
wonder. Was it possible th a t his wife had 
experienced some kind of " c a ir’ and was 
about to concern herself w ith his heart, one 
way or the other? If so it was strange, for 
she bad never shown the slightest interest 
in it before. 
"Yes," she w ent on rapidly and w ith 
gathering vehem ence, "yon speak about 
your h eart’’—which he had not done—“and 
yet you know as well as I do th a t if I had 
been a girl of no position you would never 
have offered m e the organ on which you 
pretend to set so high a value. Or did 
your h eart run w ildly away w ith you aud 
drag us into love and a cottage—a flat I 
m ean? lf so, I should prefer a little less 
heart and a little more common sense." 
Geoffrey winced, tw ice indeed, feeling 
th a t her ladyship had h it him , as it were, 
w ith both barrels. For. as a m atter of fact. 
he had not began w ith any passionate devo­ 
tion; and again. Lady Honoria and be w ere 
now just as poor as though they had really 
m arried for love. 
“It is hardly fair to go back on bygones 
and talk like this," be said. “even if your 
position had som ething to do w ith it; only 
a t first, of course, vou m u st rem em ber th a t 
when we m arried m ine was not w ithout a t­ 
tractions. Two thousand a year to sta rt on 
and a baronetcy and eight thousand a year 
in the near future were not—but I h ate ta lk ­ 
ing about th a t kind of thing. W hy do you 
force m e to it? Nobody could know th a t 
my uncle, who was so anxious th at I should 
m arry you. would m arry him self a t bis age 
and have a son and heir. 
It was not my 
fault, Honoria. Perhaps you would not 
lave m arried m e if you could have fore­ 
seen it." 
"Very probobly not," 
she 
answered 
calm ly, "and it is not my fault th a t I have 
not yet learned to live w ith peace of m ind 
and com fort on seven hundred a year. 
It 
was hard enough to exist on two thousand 
till your uncle died, and n o w -’’ 
“ Well. aad now. Honoria. if you will only 
have patience and p at up w ith things for a 
little, you shall be rich en o u g h ; I wdl m ake 
m oney for you, as m uch money as you 
want. I have m any friends. I have not 
done so badly at the Bar this year.” 
"Two hundred pounds nineteen shillings 
and seven pence, m inus 97 pounds’ ren t of 
cham bers and clerk,” said Lady Honoria, 
w ith a disparaging accent on the seven 


shall double it n ex t year.land double 
th a t again the next, and so on. I work 
from m orning till night to get on. th at you 
m ay have—w hat you live for,” he said, bit­ 
terly. 
"Ah, I shall be 60 before th a t happy day 
comes, and w ant nothing but scandal and a 
bath chair. I know the bar and its m ean­ 
ing,” she added w ith acid wit, "You dream , 
you im agine th a t you would like to come 
true, but you are deceiving me and your­ 
self. It will be like the story of Sir Robert 
B ingham ’s property once again. We shall 
be beggars all our days. 
I tell you, Geof­ 
frey. th at you had no rig h t to m arry m e." 
Then at length he lost his tem per. This 
was not the first of these scenes—they had 
grown frequent of late, and this bitter 
w ater was constantly dropping. 
"R ight?" he said, “and may I ask w hat 
right you had to m arry m e when you don’t 
even pretend you ever cared one straw for 
me. but 
ust accepted me as you would 
have accented any other m an who was a 
tolerably good m atch? I grant th a t I fir-1 
thought of proposing to you because my 
uncle wished it. but if I did not love von I 
m eant to be a good husband to you. and I 
would have loved you if you would let me. 
B ut you are cola and selfish; you looked 
upon a husband m erely as a stepping-stone 
to luxury; you have never loved anybody 
except yourself, lf I had died last n ight I 
believe th at you would have cared more 
about having to go into m ourning than for 
the fact of my disappearance from your 
life. You showed no m ore feeling for me 
when you cam e in than you would have if 
I had been a stra n g e r-n o t so m uch as some 
women would have for a stranger. 
I won­ 
der som etim es if you have any feeling left 
in you a t all. I should th in k th at you treat 
me as you do because you do not care for 
m e and do care for some other person did I 
not kmow you to be utterly incapable of 
caring for anybody. Do you w ant to m ake 
m e hate you . ” 
Geoffrey's low concentrated voice and 
earnest m anner told ins wife, who was 
w atching him w ith som ething like a sm ile 
upon her clear cut lips, how deeply he was 
moved. He had lost his self control, anti 
exposed his heart to h e r- a tiling he rarely 
did. and th at in itself was a trium ph which 
she did not wish to pursue a t the m om ent. 
Geoffrev was not a m an to push too far. 
"If you have quito 
finished. Geoffrey, 
there is som ething I should like to say—’’ 
'Oh, curse it all!” 
“Yes?" she said calm ly and interroga­ 
tively, and m ade a pause, but as he did not 
specially apply his rem ark to anybody or 
anything, she continued: “If these flowers 
<f rhetoric are over, w hat I have to sav is 
this: that I don’t intend to stay in th is 
horrid place any longer. I am going to­ 
morrow to my brother Garsinaton. They 
asked us boti), you m ay rem em ber, b ut for 
reasons best known to yourself you would 
not go.” 
“You know my reasons very well, Hono­ 
ria.” 
“ I beg your pardon. 
I have not tho 
slightest idea w hat they were." said L a d y 
Honoria w ith conviction. 
"May I hear 
them ?" 
' W ell. if you wish to know, I will not go 
to the house of a m an who h as—well, left 
my club as Garsington left it, and who, had 
it not been for my efforts, would have left 
it in an even more unpleasant and conspic­ 
uous fashion. And his wife is worse th an 
he i s - ’’ 
"I think you are m istaken." she said 
coldly, and w ith the air of a person who 
sinus the door of a room into which she 
does not wish to look, "And anyway, it 
all happened years ago, and bas blown over. 
But I don’t see the necessity of discussing 
the sub ect further. I suppose th at w eshali 
m eet at dinner tonight. I shall tako the 
early train tomorrow." 
’ Do w hat suits you. Perhaps you would 
prefer not leturning at all." 
"T hank you no. 
I will not lay m yself 
open to im putations. I shall return to you 
in London and will m ake the best of a bad 
business 
T hank heaven. I have learned 
how to bear my m isfortunes,’’ and w ith this 
Barthian shot she left the room. 
For a m inute or two lier husband felt as 
though he alm ost hated her. 
Then he 
thrust bis face into th e pillow and groaned. 
"She is right." he said to him self, "we 
m ust m ake th - best of a bad business. But. 
somehow. I seem to have m ade a mess of 
my life. And yet I loved lier o n ce-fo r a 
moDthor two.’’ 
This was n o tan agreeable scene, and it 
m av be said th at Lady Honoria was a \ « lgar 
person. But not even the advantage of 
having been brought up "on the knees of 
marchionesses" is a specific against vul­ 
garity, lf a lady happens, unfortunately, to 


set ber boart, w hat there is of it, m eanly on 
m ean things. 


CHAPTER VHI. 


EX PLAN ATORY . 
About 2 o'clock Geoffrey arose, and w ith 
some slight assistance from hts reverend 
host struggled into his clothes 
Then lie 
had luncheon, and while he did so Mr. 
Granger poured his troubles into his sym pa­ 
thetic ear. 
It was g.?0. anti tho doctor had told him 
that he could see Miss Granger at 3. 
He 
wished th at it was 
for he was tired of his 
own thoughts aud company, and naturally 
anxious to renew his acquaintance with the 
strange girl who had bogun by im pressing 
him so deeply and elided by saving Ids 
life. 
Thero was com plete quiet in the 
house: Betty, tho mnld-of all work w aseu- 
uloyed in the kitchen, both tile dot tors had 
gone, and E llzaheth and her father were 
out. 
Today there was no wind, it had 
blown itself away during the night, aud tho 
sight of the sunbeam s stream ing through 
tile windows m a Ie Geoffrev long to he in 
the open air. Ho laid n > book at hand to 
read. aud w henever he tried to think ids 
m ind few back to th ath atefu l m atrim onial 
quarrel. 
It was hard nu him . lie thought, th a t be 
should be called upon to endure such scenes. 
Ho could no fi nger disguise the truth from 
him self -lie had bur ad his happiness on his 
wedding day. Looking back across the 
years lie well rem em bered how different a 
Ute he had im agined tor h imself. In those 
days bo was tired of knocking about and of 
youthful escapades; even th at kindol social 
success which must attend a young man who 
was handsom e, clever, a good fallow, and 
blessed with largo expectations, had, at the 
ago of si/-an d twenty. entirely lost its at­ 
tractiveness. Therefore he had turned no 
deal ear to his uncle, Sir Robert Bingham , 
who was thou going on for 7<>. w hen lie 
suggested th a t it m ight be well if Geoffrey 
settle i down, and introduced bim to I,ady 
Honoria. 
Lady Monona was 
is then, 
aud a beauty of the rather thirl bu t statu ­ 
esque type, winch attracts men un to five 
or six-aiul-t wenty and then bores if it does 
not repel them . 
Moreover, she was clever 
and well read, and pretended to be intel­ 
lectually and poetically inclined, as ladies 
not specially favored bv Apollo som etim es 
d o -b efo re they m arry. I old she alw ays 
was; nobody ever beard of Lady Honoria 
stretching tho bounds of propriety; but be 
put this down to a sweet and becoming 
modesty, which would vanish or he trans­ 
m uted in its season. Also silo affected a 
charm ing innocence of all vulgar business 
m atters which both deceived 
and 
en­ 
chanted him 
Never but once did she 
allude to ways and m eans before m arriage, 
and Mien it was to say th at she was glad 
th a t th o r should be so poor till dear Sir 
Robert died (ne had promised to allow them 
fifteen hundred a year, and they had seven 
more between them), as this would enable 
them to see so much more of each other. 
At last cam e the Happy day. ami this w hite 
virgin soul passed into his keeping. For a 
week or so things wont fairly well, and then 
disenchantm ent began. He learned by slow 
lait sure degrees th at his wife was vain, 
selfish and extravagant, and, worst of ail. 
that she cared very little about him . The 
first shock was when he accidentally dis­ 
covered. four or five days after m arriage, 
th at Honoria was intim ately acquainted 
with every detail of Sir Robert Bingham ’s 
properly, and, young 
as she was, had 
already fortnod a schem e to m ake it more 
productive alter the old m an's death. 
They w ent to lire in London, and there 
lie found t .at Lady Honoria, although by 
far too cold and prudent a woman to do 
anything th a t could bring a breath of scan­ 
dal on lier nam e was as fond of adm iration 
as she wa- heartie-s. It seemed to him 
th at be could net er be free from the collec­ 
tion of young men who hung about her 


Some of them were good fellows whom 
ho liked exceedingly; still on the whole, 
he would have preferred to rem ain un ­ 
m arried and to assonate with them a ttila 
d a b . Also the continual round of society 
and going out brought, heavier expenses on 
him than he could well support. And thus, 
little by little Door Geoffrey’s dream of 
m atrim onial bliss faded into thin air 
Lady Honoria. like m any another woman 
of her stam p, was the overtired, or som e­ 
tim es th e underbred, product of an over- 
oivilized age and class. Those prim itive 
passions and virtues on which her hus­ 
band had relied to m ake the happiness 
of their 
m arried lite 
simply 
did not 
exist 
for 
her. 
The 
passions 
had 
been bred 
and 
educated out of 
h er; 
for m any 
generations they 
have been 
found inconvenient and disquieting attri­ 
butes iii woman. As for the old virtues, 
such as love of children and the ordinary 
round of dom estic duty, they simply bored 
her. On the whole, though sharp of tongue. 
she rarely lost her tem per, for her vices, 
like her virtues, were of a som ewhat nega 
live order; but the fury which sei ed tier 
when she learned for certain th a t she was 
to become a m other was a thing th at her 
unfortunate husband 
never 
forgot and 
never wished to see again. At length the 
child was born, a fact for which Geoffrey, 
at least, was very thankful. 
"Take it away. I do not want to see it!” 
said Lady Honoria to the scandalized nurse 
when the little creature was brought to her, 
wrapped in its long robes. 
’ Give it to me, n u rse—I do,” said her hus­ 
band. 
From th at m om ent he gave all the pent- 
up affection of his bruised soul to this little 
daughter, and as the years w ent on they 
grew ve- y dear to each other. B ut an active 
minded. stroDg-hearted. ablebodied m an 
cannot take a babe as sole companion of his 
existence. Probably Geoffrey would have 
found this out in tim e and would have 
drifted into some mode of life more or less 
undesirable bad not an accident occurred to 
inevent it. 
In his dotage, his oui uncle. Sir 
tobert Bingham , fell a victim to th e wiles 
of an adventuress and m arried lier. Then 
he prom ptly died, and eight m onths after­ 
wards a posthum ous son was born. 
To Geoffrey this m eant ruin. His allow ­ 
ance stopped and his expectations vanished 
at one fell swoop. 
Ii* pulled him self to­ 
gether. however, as a brave hearted m an 
does under such a shock, and going to his 
wife he explained to her th at he m ust now 
work for his living, begging her to break 
d*wn the barrier th a t was between them 
aud give him h e r,sym pathy and help. 
She met him with tears and reproaches. 
Tile one thing th at touched her keenly, the 
one thing th at she feared and hated, was 
poverty, and all th a t poverty m eans to 
women of 
her rank aud nature. 
B ut 
there was no help for it: the charm ­ 
ing house in Bolton street had to be 
given up, and purgatory m ust be faced 
in a flat near the E dgw are road. Lady Ho­ 
noria was m iserable; indeed, liad itn o i been 
i hat, fortunately for herself, she had plenty 
of relations more or less grand, whom she 
could go and visit, for weeks and even 
m onths a t a stretch, she could scarcely have 
I endured her altered Hie. 
But strangely enough, Geoffrey soon found 
th at he was happier than he had been since 
bis m arriage. To begin with. he set to work 
like a m an and work is a great source of 
! happiness to ail vigorous minded folk. It is 
1 not. it is true, a particularly lively occupa- 
I lion to pass endless days in hanging about 
I law courts among a crowd of unbriefed 
, uniors. and many nights in reading up the 
law one has iorgotten and threading the 
mazy intricacies of the -udiraturo act. But 
J it so happened that his father, a younger 
brother of Sir Robert’s, had been a solicitor, 
and though he was dead, and all direct in­ 
terest w ,th the firm was severed, vetanother 
uncle rem ained in it, and the p a rtie s,did 
not forget < ieoffrey in his difficulties. They 
I sent him w hat work they could, w ithout 
I offending 1 heir standing counsel, and he did 
it well. 
Then by degrees he cot quite a 
large general practice of the kind known 
! as 
deviling. 
Now 
there 
are 
few 
; things more unsatisfactory 
than doing 
I another m an’s work 
for 
nothing, but 
j every 
ease 
fought 
is 
knowledge 
gained, and w hat is more it is advertise­ 
m ent. So it cam e to pass th at w ithin less 
than t wo years from the date of his money 
m isfortune Geoff rev B ingham ’s dark, hand- 
come fact-' aud square strong form becam e 
very well known in The courts. 
"W h at’s th e m an’s n am e/’’ said one w ell­ 
known Q. C. to another still more weW 
known, as they sat w aiting for their chops 
in Mio Bar Grill room, and saw Geoff rey, 
Ins wig pushed hack from bis forehead, 
striding through the doorway on the last 
day of the sitting which preceded the com­ 
m encem ent of this history. 
"B ingham .” answered the other. “ He’s 
only begun to practice lately, but lie’ll be at 
the top of the tree be ore he has done. He 
m arried very well, you know, old Garsing- 
ton’s daughter, a charm ing woman, and 
handsom e, too." 
"He looks like it.” grunted the first, and 
as a m atter of fact such was the general 
opinion. 
b o ra s Beatrice had said .Geoffrey Bing­ 
ham was a man who had success w ritten on 
bis forehead. It would have been a m ost 
impossible for him to fail in w hatever he 
undertook. 


CHAPTER IX. 
W H A T B E A T R IC E DREAM ED . 
Geoffrey lay upon his back, w atching the 
stilt patch of sunshine and listening to the 
ticking of the clock, as he passed all these 
and m any other events in solemn review, 
till the series culm inated in his vivid recol­ 
lections of the scene of th a t very m orning. 
’ I’m sick of it,’’ he said at last aloud, 
"Sick 
and tired. She 
m akes 
my life 
wretched. If it wasn’t for Effie, upon my 
word I’d— By Jove, if s 3 o’clockr I’ll go 
and see Miss Granger. She’s a woman, not 
a fem ale ghost at any rate, though she is a 
free th in k e r—w hich,” he added, 
as ho 
slowly struggled off the couch, "is a very 
loolish thing to be.’’ 
Very shakily, for he was sadly knocked 
about, he hobbled down toe long narrow 
room, and through the door which was 
a ar. The opposite door was also set half 
open, tie knocked softly, and getting no 
answer pushed it wide and looked In, th in k ­ 
ing th a t he had, perhaps, made some mis­ 
take as to tile room. 
On a sofa placed about two-thirds down 
its length, lay Beatrice asleep. She was 
wrapped iii a kind of dressing gown of some 
sim ple blue stuff, and ail about ber breast 
and shoulders stream ed her lovely curling 
balr. Her sweet face was towards him, its 


pallor relieved only by the long shadow of I 
the dark lashes and the bent bow of the 
lips. One w hite wrist aud hand hung down 
alm ost to the floor, am) beneath tim spread 
curtain of the sunlit hair her bosom heaved 
softly in her steep. 
.^he looked so fi'ondrously beautiful in her 
rest th a t he stopped alm ost awed, and 
gazed aud gazed again, feeling as though a 
present sense aud power was stilling his 
healt to silence 
It is dangerous to look 
upon such quiet loveliness, a id very dan­ 
gerous to leel th at pressure at the heart. 
A 
truly wise m an feeling it would have fled, 
knowing th at seeds sown in such silences 
univ live to bloom noon a bitter day, aud 
shed their fruit into the w aters of desola­ 
tion. 
B ut Geoffrey was not wise—who would 
have been? He still stood aud gazed till 
the sight stam ped itself so deeply on the 
tablets of his heart th at through all the 
years to come no heats of D arien, no frosts 
of doubt and no sense of loss could ever dull 
its momory. 
The silent sun shone on. the silent woman 
slept and in silence the w atcher gazed. 
And as lie looked a great fear, a prescience 
of evil th at should come, entered into him 
and took possession of him. 
A cloud w ith­ 
out crossed the ray of sunlight and turned 
it. It wavered, for a second it rested on ms 
breast, I ashed back to hers, ttien w ent out: 
and as it dashed and died, he seemed to 
know that henceforth, for life till death, 
av! and beyond, his fate and th a t sleeping 
wom an’s were one fate, it was but a m o­ 
m entary knowledge; the fear shook him, 
and was gone alm ost before he understood 
its foolishness. But it had been w ith him 
and in after days he rem em bered it. 
Ju st I lieu she woke, opening lier gray 
eyes 
T heir dream y glance fell upon him. 
looking througn 
him and beyond hun, 
rallier than at him . Then she raised her- 
seli a little, and stretching out both her 
arm s towards turn. spoke aloud. 
"So you have come back to m e a tie s t. ’ 
she said. "I know th at you would come, 
and I have w ailed.” 
, . 
lie m ade no answ er: he did not know 
w hat to say; indeed, he began to think th at 
he must bo dream ing him self. For a little 
while vile still looked at him in the same 
absent m anner, then suddenly started up, 
the red blood stream ing to her brow. 
Why. Mr. Bingham ." she said, "ie it 
really you? W hat was it th a t I said? Oh, 
pray forgive me, w hatever it was. 
I have 
beelOasleep,dreaming such a curious dream , 
and talking rn my sleep." 
“Do not alarm yourself. Miss G ranger," 
he answered, recovering him self with a 
ark; "you did not say anything dreadful, 
only th a t you were glad to see me. W hat 
were you dream ing about?" 
>lie looked at him doubtfully; perhaps 
his words did not ring quite true. 
"I think th at I had better tell you, as I 
nave said so m uch,” she answered. "B e­ 
sides. it was a very curious dream , and if I 
believed in dream s it would rather frighten 
me, only fortunately I d o n o r. Sn down 
aud I will tell it to you before I forget it. 
It is not very long. 
He took the chair to which she pointed, 
and she began, sneaking in the voice of one 
vet laden wit ii tho m em ories of sleep 
"I dream ed th a t I stood la space. 
F ar to 
mv right was a great globe of light, and to 
mv left was another globe, and lk n e w th at 
the globes were nam ed Life and Death. 
From the globe on tho right to tho globe on 
the lelt. ami back spain, a golden shuttle, 
in which two flaming eves were set. was 
shot continually, and I knew also th at this 
was tho shuttle of Destiny, w eaving the 
wet) of Fate. 
"Presently 
the shuttle 
flew, 
leaving 
behind it a long silver thread, and th e eves 
in the shuttle were such as your eyes. 
Again the shuttle sped through space, and 
this tim e its eves wore like my ayes, and 
the thread it left behind it was tw isted 
from a wom an's hair. 
“Half way between the globes of Life and 
Deatli my thread of life wa broken, but the 
shuttle flew’ on and vanished. For a mo­ 
m ent the thread hung in air, then a wind 
rose and blew it. so th at it coated away like 
a spider's web. till it struck upon your silver 
thread of life aud began to tw ist round and 
round it. As it tw isted it grew larger and 
heavier, till at last it was thick as a g re a t 
tress of hair and the silver line bent be­ 
neath the w eight so th at I saw it soon 
m ust break. 
"Ttien. while I wondered w hat would 
happen, a w hite hand holding a knife slid 
slowly down tbs silver line and w ith the 
knife severed the wrappings of w om an’s 
hair, which fell and floated slowly away, 
like a little cloud touched with sunlight, 
till they were lost in the darkness. But the 
thread of silver th a t was your line of life 
sprang up quivering and m aking a sound 
like sighs, till at last it sighed itself to 
silence. 
' Then I seemed to Bleep, and when I 
woke I was floating upon such a m isty sea as 
we saw last night. 
I had lost all sight of 
laud, and I could not rem em ber w hat the 
stars were like, nor how I had been taught 
to steer, nor understand w here I m ast go. I 
called to the sea, and asked it of the stars, 
and the sea answered me thus: 
“ Hope has rent her raim ent, and the 
stars are set.’ 
“ I called again, and asked of tho land 
w here I should go. and the laud did not 
answer, but the sea answered m e a second 
tim e: 
" ’Child of the m ist, w ander in th e m ist, 
and in darkness seek for light.’ 
“ t hen I wont because Hope had rent her 
starry garm ent, and in darkness I m ust seek 
for light, and wtiile I still w ept you rose out 
of the sea and sat before me in the boat 
I 
had never seen you before, and still I felt 
th a t jihad known you always. 
You did not 
speak, and I did not speak, b at you looked 
into my heart and saw its trouble. Then I 
looked into your heart and read w hat was 
w ritten. And this was w ritte n : 
" W oman whom I knew before the Bast 
began, aud whom I shall know w hen the 
F uture is ended, why do you weep?’ 
“And my heart answered, ‘I weep because 
I am lost upon the water* of the earth, be­ 
cause Hope has rent her starry robes and in 
everlasting darkness i m ust seek for light 
th at is not ’ Then your heart said: ‘I will 
show you light.* and bending forw ard you 
touched me on the breast. 
"And suddenly an agony shook m e tike 
the agonies of birth and death, and the sky 
was full of great winged angels, who rolled 
un tho m ist as a cloth and drew veils from 
the eyes of night, and there, her feet upon 
the globe and her star set head piercing the 
firm am ent of heaven, stood Hope. breath­ 
ing peace and beauty. She looked north 
aud south and east and west, then she 
looked upward through the arching vaults 
of neaven, and w herever she set her eyes. 
blight with holy tears, the darkness shriv­ 
eled and sorrow ceased and from corrup­ 
tion arose the incorruptible. I gazed and 
worshipped, and as I did so, again th* sea 
spoke unquestioned: 
" In darkness thou bast found light, in 
death seek for wisdom.’ 
"Then once more Hope rent her starry 
robes, and the angels drew down a veil over 
the eyes of N ight and tile sea swallowed 
me, and I sank till I reached the deep foun­ 
dations of m ortal death. And there, in the 
halls of Death I sat forages upon agos, till 
at last I saw you come, and on your lips was 
the word of wisdom th at m akes all things 
clear, but w hat it was I cannot rem em ber. 
Then I stretched out my hand to greet you 
aud woke, and that, is all my dream ." 
.She ceased, her gray eyes set wide, as 
though they still strove to trace their spirit­ 
ual vision upon tile air of earth, her breast 
heaving and her lips ap a rt 
"G reat heavens!" he said, “w hat an im ­ 
agination you m ust have to dream such a 
dream as that," 
• Im agination.’’ she answered, returning 
to her natural m anner. "I havo none, Mr 
Bingham. I used to have, but I lost It when 
I lo s t- every thing else. 
C an y o n n tem ret 
my dream ? 
Of course you cannot; it is 
nothing put uonsens ‘-s u c h stuff as dream s 
are m ade of, th at is all” 
“It may be nonsense, b u t it is beautiful 
nonsense.” he answered. 
“ I wish ladies 
had more of such stuff to give the world." 
"All, well, dream s may be wiser than 
wakings, and nonsense than learned talk, 
for all we know. But there's an end of it. 
I don’t know why I repeated it to you. I 
am sorry I did repeat it, but it seemed so 
real it shook me out of myself. This is 
w hat comes of breaking in upon the routine 
of life by being three parts drowned. One 
finds queer things at the bottom of the Bea, 
you know. By the way. I hope th a t you are 
recovering. I do not think th a t you will 
care to go canoeing again w ith m*. Mr. 
Bingham ." 
There was an opening for a com plim ent 
here, but Geoffrey felt th at it would be too 
much in earnest if spoken, so lie resisted 
tho tem ptation. 
"W hat, .Miss G ranger.” he said, “should a 
m an say to a lady who but last night saved 
bis life, at the risk —indeed, alm ost at the 
cost of her ow n?” 
"It was nothing,” she answered, coloring: 
“I clung to you, th at was all, more by in­ 
stinct than from any motive. I think I had 
a vague idea th at you m ight float and sup­ 
port me.” 
“Miss Granger, the occasion is too serious 
for polite fibs. I know how you saved my 
life. I do not know bow to thank you 
for it.” 
’ Then don’t thank me at all, Mr. Bing­ 
ham . 
Why should you thank m e? I only 
did w hat I was bound to do. I would tar 
rather die than desert a companion in dis­ 
tress of any sort: we all m ust die. but it 
would fie dreadful lo die asham ed. You 
know w hat they say, tin t if you save a 
person from drowning you will do them an 
injury afterw ards. T hat’s how they put it 
bere: in some parts the saying is the other 
way about, but I am not likely ever to do 
vou an in ury, so it does not m ake me un­ 
happy. 
It was an awful experience; you 
were senseless, ho you cannot know how 
si range it felt Iving upon tho slippery rock, 
and seeing those great, w hite waves rush 
upon u< through the gloom, with nothing 
hut the night above and the sea around, 
ami death between the two.- I havo been 
lonely for m any years, but I do not think 
th a t . ever quite understood w hat loneliness 
really m eant before. You see,” she added, 
by way of an afterthought. “I thought 
th a t you were dead, and there is not m uch 
company in a corpse.’’ 
"w e ll.” he said, “one thing is, it would 
have been lonelier if we had gone.” 
"Do you think so?” she answered, looking 


at him inaulringlv. “I don’t quite see how 
you m ake that out 
If yon believe in what 
we have been taught, as I think you do. 
wherever it was you fonnd yourself there 
would be plenty of company, and if. like mo, 
yon do not believe in anything, why then. 
you would have slept, aud sleep asks for 
nothing.” 
“ Did you believe in nothing when yon lay 
upon the rod? w aiting to be drowned. Miss 
G ranger?” 
“N othing!” she answ ered: "only weak 
people find revelation in the extrem ities of 
fear. If revelation comes at all surely it 
m ust be born in the heart and not in the 
senses. I believed in nothing and I dreaded 
nothing, exoept the agony et death. Why 
should I be afraid? Supposing th at I am 
m istaken, and tin re is som ething beyond. 
is it my fault th a t I cannot believe? W hat 
have I done th at I should be afraid? I 
have never harm ed anynody th at I know 
of. and if I could believe I would 
I wish I 
had died.” she w ent on, passionately; "it 
would all be over now. 
I am tired of the 
world, tired of work and helplessness, and 
all the little worries which wear me out. 
i 
ain not w anted here. I have not hing to live 
for. and I wish th a t I had died.” 
.some day you will think differently, Miss 
Granger. I her* are m any things th at a 
woman like yourself can life for—a t til* 
lea ■it, there is your work.” 
rffie laughed drearily. 
"My work! lf you only knew w hat it is 
like you would not talk to me about it. 
E veryday I roll my stone un the hilt, and 
every night it seems to roll down again. 
But vou have never taught in a Tillage 
school. 
How can yon know .’ 
I work 
all day, and 
in the evening 
perhaps 
have 
to 
m end 
tho 
table-ciothes. or— 
w hat do you th in k ?—write my father's ser­ 
mons. It sounds curious, does it not, th a t I 
should w rite serm ons? 
But [ do. I wrote 
the one he is goiug to preach next Sunday. 
it m akes very little difference to him w hat 
it is so long as he can read it. and, pf course, 
I never say anything which can offend any­ 
body, aud I do not think th at they listen 
m uch. Very few people go to church in 
Bryngelly.” 
"Don’t you ever g*t any tim o to yourself, 
then?” 
"I >h, yes, som etim es I do. and then I go 
out rn my canoe, or read, and ain alm ost 
happy. After all. Mr. Bingham, it in very 
wrong and ungrateful of me to speak liko 
this. 
I hay* more advantages than niue- 
ten th so f the world, and I ought to m ake 
the best of them . I don’t know why I have 
been speaking as I havo, and to you. whom 
I never Baw till yesterday. I never did it 
before to any living soul. I assate you. 
It 
is just like the story of the m an who cam e 
here last year w ith the divining rod. There 
is a cottage down on the cliff—it I elongs to 
Mr. Davies, who lives in tho castle. Well, 
they have no drinking w ater near. and the 
new tenant m ade a great fuss about it. 8o 
Mr. Davis got men aud they dug and dag 
and spent no end of money, but could not 
come to water. At last the tenant fetched 
an old man from some parish a long way 
off, who said th a t he could find w ater with 
a divining rod. He was a curious old m an 
w ith a crutch, and he cam e w ith his rod 
and hobbled about till at last the rod 
tw itched just at the ten an t’s back door—at 
least the diviner said it did. 
At any rate 
they dug there, aud in ic m inutes struck 
a spring of water, which bubbled up so 
strongly th at it rushed into the house and 
flooded i t And w hat do vou think? After 
all. the w ater was brackish. You are the 
man with the divining rod, Mr. Bingham , 
and you have m ade me talk a great deal too 
much. and. after ail. you see it is not nice 
talk. You m ust think me a very disagree­ 
able and wicked young woman, and I dare­ 
say I am 
But somehow it is a relief to 
open one's m ind. 
I do hope, Mr. Bingham , 
t hat you will see—in short, th a t you will not 
m isunderstand m e." 
“ Miss G ranger,” he answered, "there is 
between us th a t which will al ways entitle 
up to m utual respect and confidence-the 
link of life and death. 
Had it not been for 
you I should not sit here to listen to your 
confidence today 
You may tell me th at a 
m ere natural im pulse prompted yon to do 
w hat you did. 
I know bettor. 
It was your 
will th at trium phed over your natural im ­ 
pulse towards self preservation. 
Well, I 
will say no m ore about it except th is: If 
ever a m an was bound to woman by ties of 
gratitude and respect, I am bound to you. 
You need not fear th a t I shall take advan­ 
tage of or m isinterpret your confidence.” 
lier* he rose aad stood before her. biti dark, 
handsom e face bowed in promt hum ility. 
"Miss Granger. I look upon it as an honor 
done to me by one whom henceforth I m ust 
reverence am ong all women. The life you 
Save back to m e.and the intelligence which 
lrects it. is in duty bound to you, and I 
shall not forget the debt.’’ 
She listened to his words, spoken in th a t 
d*en and earnest voice which afterw ards 
became so fam iliar to her ma *sty’s judges 
and to Parliam ent, listened with a new 
sense of pleasure rising in her heart. She 
was this m an’s e a u a l; w hat he could dare, 
she could dare; where he could climb, she 
could follow—avo, and if need, show the 
path - and she fe ltlh a th e acknowledged it, 
in his sight she was som ething more than 
a handsom e girl to be adm ired and deferred 
to for her beauty's sake. He had placed 
her on another level - one perhaps th at lew 
women would have wished to occupy 
But 
Beatrice was thankful to him. 
It was the 
first taste of suprem acy th at she had eyer 
known. 
It is som ething to stir tho proud heart of 
such a woman as Beatrice in th a t m om ent 
when for the first tim e she feels herself a 
conqueror, victorious, not through the vul­ 
gar advantage of her sex not by the sub­ 
mission of m an’s coarser sense, hut rather 
by the overbalancing w eight of mind. 
“Do you know ." she said, suddenly look- 
ing up. “you m ake m e very proud,” aud she 
stretched out her hand to him. 
Me took it. and. bending, touched it with 
his Iii s. T here was no possibility of m isin­ 
terpreting the action, and though she col­ 
ored a little —for. till then no m an had even 
kissed the tip of her finger she did not mis 
in terp retit. 
It was an act of hom age and 
th at was all. 
Aud so they sealed the com pact of their 
perfect friendship for ever and a day. 
Then cam e a m om ent's silence. It was 
Geoffrey who broke it. 
"Miss G ranger," he said, "will you allow 
m e to preaoh you a lecture, a very short 
one?" 
"Go on,” she said. 
“ Very well. Do not blam e me if you don’t 
like it. and do not set me down as a prig. 
though I am going to tell you your faults as 
I read them in your own words. 
You are 
proud and am bitious, and th e cramped 
lines in which you are forced to live seem 
to strangle you. You have suffered and 
have not learned the lesson of suffering— 
hum ility. You have set yourself up against 
fats, aud fate sweeps you along lute spray 
upon 
the gale, 
yet you go unwilling. 
In 
your 
im patience 
you 
h are flown 
to 
learning 
for 
refuge, 
and 
it 
has 
com pleted your overthrow, tor it has in­ 
duced you to re ect as non-existent all that 
you caiiDOt understand. Because your finite 
mind cannot search infinity, because no an­ 
swer has come to all your prayers, because 
you see misery and cannot read its purpose, 
because you suffer and have not found rest. 
you havo said there is naught but chance, 
and become an atheist, as m any have done 
before you. Is it not true?" 
"Go on," she answered, bowing her head 
to her breast, so th at the long rippling hair 
alm ost hid her face. 
"It seems a little odd." he said, w ith a 
short laugh, "th a t I, with all my im perfe - 
tions heaped upon me, should presum e to 
preach to you—but you will know best how 
near or how far I am from the truth. So 
I w ant to say this, I have lived for 85 
years, and seen a good deal and tried to 
learn from it. aud I know this. 
In the long 
run, unless we Of our own act put away 
the opportunity, the world gives us our 
due. which generally is n< t m ach. Ho 
m uck tor things tem poral. If you are fit 
to rule, in tim e you w ill: if you do not. then 
be content and acknowledge your own in­ 
capacity. Aud as for things spiritual, I am 
sure of this—though of course one does not 
like to talk m uch of these m atters~ if you 
only seek for them long enough in some 
shape you will find them , though the shape 
may not be th a t which is generally recog­ 
nized by any particular religion. 
B ut to 
build a wall deliberately between oneself 
and the unseen, and then com plain th a t the 
way Is barred, is sim ply childish.” 
"And w hat if one’s wall is built, Mr. 
B ingham ?” 
“Most of us have done som ething in that 
line at different tim es.” he answered, “and 
found a way round it.” 
“And if it stretches from horizon to hori­ 
zon, aud is higher th an the clouds, w hat 
then?” 
"Then you m ust find wings and fly over 
it." 
“And w here can any earthly wom an find 
those spiritual w ings?” she asked, and then 
sank her head still deeper on her breast to 
cover her confusion. For she rem em bered 
th a t she bad beard of w anderers in the 
dusky groves of hum an passion, yes even 
M<enad wanderers, who had suddenly come 
face to face w ith their own soul; and that 
the cruel paths of earthly love m ay yet lead 
the feet which tread them to the ivory 
gates of heaven. 
Aud rem em bering these beautiful m yths, 
though she had no experience of love, and 
knew little of its ways. Beatrice grew sud­ 
denly silent. Nor did Geoffrey give her an 
answer, though he need scarcely nave feared 
to do so. 
For were they not discussing a purely ab­ 
stract question? 


CHAPTER X, 
LADY HO NORIA M AKES A R R A N G E M E N T S ^ 
In another m om ent somebody entered the 
room ; it was Elizabeth. 
She had returned 
from her tithe-collecting expeditioa—w ith 
the tithe. T he door of the sktiag-room was 
still ajar, and 
Geoffrey had 
his back 
towards i t So it happened th a t nobody heard 
E lizabeth’s rath er cat-like step,and for some 
seconds she stood in the room w ithout being 
perceived. She stood quite still, taking in the 
whole scene a t a glance. 
She noticed th at 
her sister held her head down, so th a t her 
hair shadowed ber, and guessed th at she 
did so for some reason—probably because 
she did not wish her face to be seen. Or 
was it to show off her lovely h a ir? # She no­ 
ticed also tho half shy, half am used and 
altogether interested expression upon Geof­ 
frey’s countenance—she could see th at in 
th e little gilt-edged looking-glass which 
hang oyes the fireplace—nor did th e over­ 


look the general air of em barrassm ent th at 
pervaded them both. 
W hen she entered the room. E lizabeth had 
been thinking of Owen Davies, and of w hat 
m ighthavo happened had she never seen 
tho tido of lire flow b a c t into her sister's 
veins, nae bad dream ed of it all night and 
had thonghtof it all d a y ; even in the excite­ 
m ent of extricating the back tithe from a rr- 
calc tram and rather coarse-minded NNelsh 
farm er with strong views on the subject of 
tithe it tint not been entirely forgotten. 
The farm er va>. a tenant ot e w e s Davies. 
anil when lie called her a "parson in petti­ 
coats. and was,” and w ent on in delicate 
relet e ire to her p wots of extracting cash. 
to liken her to a "two-legged corkscrew, 
only screwier.” siie. perhaps not u n n atu ­ 
rally, reflected that if ever 
->"(■> B eatrice— 
certain tilings should come about, she would 
rem em ber th at tanner. For E lizabeth had 
a very long memory, as some people had 
learned to their cost, and goner,ally, sooner 
or later, she paid lier debts in full, not for­ 
getting the overdue interest 
And now. as she stood in tho room un­ 
seen and noted these m atters, som ething 
occurred to her in connection w ith tins 
dom inating idea which, like ideas n gen­ 
eral had m any side issues. At any rate a 
look of quick 
intelligence shone for a 
moment in her light eyes. like a sickly sun­ 
beam on a faint December m ist; then she 
moved forward, and when she was close 
behind Geoffrey, spoke suddenly. 
"W hat are vou Doth thinking about?” she 
said in her clear thin voice; 'you seem to 
have exhausted your conversation." 
Geoffrey made an exclam ation and fairly 
lum ped from his chair, a feat xviii h in his 
bruised condition really 
h u rt him very 
much. Beatrice, too, started violently: she 
recovered herself alm ost instantly, bowet er. 
"How quietly you move. E lizabeth," sh* 
said. 
"Not more quietly than you sit. Beatrice. 
I have been wondering w hen anybody va-* 
going to say any thin-:, or if you were both 
asleeo." 
For her part Beatrice speculated how long 
lier sister had been in the room. T heir con­ 
versation had been innocent enough, but 
it vr;is not one that she would wish Eliza­ 
beth to have overheard. Aud, somehow, 
E li/abetn had a knack 
of overhearing 
tilings. 
“ Non see. Miss G ranger," said Geoffrey 
coming to the rescue, "both our brains are 
still rather waterlogged, and th at does not 
tend to a now of ideas." 
“Quite so ’’ said E lizabeth. "My dear 
Beatrice, why don't you tie up your hair.' 
You look like a crazy Jane. Not but w hat 
you have very nice hair." she added crit- 
lenity. 
"Do you adm ire good hair, Mr. 
Bingham ?” 
"Cf course I do," he answered gallantly, 
"but u is not com m on.'’ 
Only Beatrice hit lier lip with vexation 
"I had alm ost forgotten about my hair.” 
she s.od. 
“ I m ust apologize for appearing 
in such a state. 
I would have done it up 
after dinuer only I was too stiff, and wtiile I 
was waiting tor Betty I went to sleep." 
"I think there is a bit of ribbon in that 
drawer. I saw you put it there >esterday,” 
answered the precise Elizabeth. 
“ Yes. 
here it is. lf you like, ami Mr. Bingham 
will excuse it I can tie it back for you.” 
and without w aiting for an answer site 
cam e behind tier, and gathering up the 
dense masses of her sister’s locks tied them 
round in such fashion th at they could not 
fall forward, though thoy still rolled down 
her back. 
Ju st then Mr G ranger cam e back from 
his visit to the farm. He was in high 
humor. T he pig had even surpassed lier 
form er efforts, and increased in a surprising 
m anner, to tile num ber of I o indeed, Eliza 
belli thereupon produced the 
v2 
odd 
shillings wh ch she bad "corkscrewed” out 
of the recalcitrant dissenting farm er, and 
th* sight added to ids satisfaction. 
“Would you believe it, Mr Bingham .” he 
said. “rn fids m iserably paid parish I have 
nearly AlOO owing to me. a too in tittie. 
There's old Jones w ho lives out tow ards the 
Bell rock, b* owes three years’ tithe. Ah4 
tis . 4d. He can pay and he won't pay 
says lie s a Baptist, and ain’t going to pav 
no parse n's dues, though fur the m atter of 
th a t he's nothing but on old beer tub of a 
heathen." 
“ Why don’t you proceed against him . 
then, Mr Granger?” 
“ Proceed; I Uu\e proceeded. 
I’ve got. 
judgm ent, and I mean to issue execution in 
a few days. 
I wou’t stand it any longer.” 
he w ent on working him self up and shak­ 
ing Ins head as he s: ok* till his thin white 
hair fell about, his eyes. ''ITI have the law 
of lam aud the others too. You’re a lawyer 
• lid you can help me. 
I tell you there’s a 
spirit abroad which just conies to th is -n o 
m an isn t to par ins lawful debts, except of 
course the parson and the squire. They 
m ust nay or go to the co u rt But there's 
law left, and I ll havo it.” And lie brought 
down ins fist with a bang upon the table. 
Geoffrey listened wltii some am usem ent. 
Ho this was tbe weak, old m an's sore point 
- money. He was clearly very strong about 
th a t- a s strong us l ady Honoria, indeed, 
hut with more excuse. E lizabeth also lis­ 
tened with evident approval, but Beatrice 
looked pained. 
"Don’t get angry, father,” she sa id ; "per­ 
il ans be will nay after alk It is bad to take 
the law if you can m anage any other way— 
it breeds so much ill blood.” 
"Nonsense, Beatrice," 
said lier sister, 
sharply. “Father is quit* right. T here’s 
only one way to deal w ith them , and th a t’s 
tosoi/.o their goods. 
I believe you a re a 
socialist about property, ss you are about 
everything else. You w ant to null every­ 
thing down. from the Queen to Hie laws of 
m arriage, all for the good of hum anity, and 
I tell you th at your ideas will be your rain. 
Defy custom and it will crush you. 
You 
are runniag your head against a brick wall. 
and one day you will find which is the 
harder." 
Beatrice flushed, but answered her sister’s 
attack, which was all tho Hint!per because it 
bad a certain spice of truth in it. 
“ I never expressed any such views, Eliza­ 
beth, so I iton’t see why you should attribute 
them to mo. I only said th at legal proceed­ 
ings breed bad blood in a parish, and th at 
is tru e.” 
“I did not say you expressed them .” w ent 
on the vigorous Elizabeth: you look them 
they ooze out ot your words I ke w ater 
from a peat bog 
Everyl>ody knows you are 
a radical and a freethinker, aud everything 
else th a t’s bad and m ad.and contrary to that 
stale of life in which it bas pleased God to 
call you. T he end of it will be thai you will 
lose the m istresship of the school-an d I 
think it is very hard on father and me that 
you shonld bring disgraceon its with your 
strange ways and immoral views, and now 
you can m ake w hat vou like of it.” 
“I wish all radicals were liko Miss Bea­ 
trice.” said Geoffrey, who was feeling ex­ 
ceedingly uncom fortable witli a teeble a t­ 
tem pt a t polite jocosity. 
But nobody 
seemed to hear him. 
Elizabeth, who was 
now fairly in a rage, a taint Mush upon 
her pale cheeks, her light eyes all ashiue. 
and her thin fingers clasped, stood front­ 
ing lier beautiful sister and breathing 
spite a t every pore- 
It was easy for 
Geoffrey, who was w atching her, to see 
th a t it was not lier sister’s views she 
was attacking; 
it was 
lier sister. 
It 
was th a t sott. strong loveliness and the 
glory 
of th at face: it was Hie deep, 
gentle m ind, erring from its Tent greatness, 
and tile bright intellect which lit it like a 
lam p; it was tho learning and the power 
that, give it play, would set a world aflame 
as easily as it did the heart of the slow- 
w itted herm it 
squire, whom 
Elizabeth 
coveted—these were tile things th at Eliza­ 
beth limed and bitterly assailed. 
Accustomed to observe. Geoffrey saw this 
instantly, and then glanced at the father. 
The old m an was frightened; clearly he was 
afraid of Elizabeth, aud dreaded a scene 
He stood fidgeting his feet a: out and try mg 
to find som ething to say, us lie glanced ap­ 
prehensively at his eldest daughter, through 
his thin hanging hair. 
I astly. Geoffrey looked at Beatrice, who 
was indeed well worth looking at. lier 
lace was quite pale, and the clear gray eyes 
shone out beneath their dark lashes. 
Hhe 
had risen, draw ing herself to her lull height, 
which her exquisite proportions seemed to 
increase, and was looking at her sister. 
Presently she said one word, aud one only, 
but it was enough. 
"E lizabeth.” 
Hat sister opened her lips to sneak again, 
but hesitated and changed her mind. There 
was som ething in Beatrice’s m anner th at 
checked her. 
“ W ell.” sh* said at length, “you should 
not irritate me so. Beatrice. ’’ 
Beatrice m ade no reply. Hhe only turned 
towards Geoffrey, and with a graceful little 
V)ow haid ’ 
"Mr. Bingham . I am sure you will forgive 
this scene. Tho fact is, we ail slept badly 
last nig ht and it has not improved our 
tem pers.” 
There was a pause, of which Mr. G ranger 
took a hurried and rather undignified ad­ 
vantage. 
“Urn. all,” he said. "By the way, Beatrice, 
w hat was it I wanted to say ? Ab, I know .. 
have you w ritten, I mean w ritten our. th at 
serm on for next Sunday? My daughter.” 
he added, addressing Geoffrey in explana­ 
tion—''urn, copies my sermon for me. She 
writes a very good h a n d - ” 
Rem em bering Beatrice’s confidence as to 
her serm on-m anufacturing functions, Geof­ 
frey felt am used at her father’s naive way 
of 
describing them , 
and 
Beatrice also 
sm iled faintly as she answered th at the ser­ 
mon was ready. 
Ju st then the roll of 
wheels was heard without, and the only fly 
th at Bryngeily could boast pulled up in 
front of Hie door. 
"H ere’s the fly come for you, Mr. Bing 
ham ,” said Mr. Granger, "and. as I live, 
lier ladyship 
with it. 
Elizabeth, see if 
there isn’t some tea ready,” and theold gen­ 
tlem an, who had all tile traditional love of 
the lower m iddle class Englishm an for a 
title trotted off to welcome "her ladyship.” 
Presently Lady Honoria entered the room, 
a sweet, if rath er a set sm ile upon tier hand­ 
some face, and w ith a graceful mien th at 
became 
her 
tall 
figure 
exceedingly 
w ell For. to do Lady Honoria justice, she 
was one of the most ladylike women in tho 
country, and, so far as tier personal appear­ 
ance w ent a very perfect type of the class 
to w hich she belonged. 
Geoffrey looked at her, saying to him self 
th a t slie had clearly recovered her tem per, 
and th a t he was thankful for it. 
ib is was 
not wonderful, lor it is observable that the 
more aristocratic a lady's m anners are, the 
more dir agreeable sn* is apt to be when she 
is crossed. 
"Well, G.xoffrey, dear," she said, "you see 
I have com* to fetch roo. I was deter­ 


mined th at yon should to t get yourself 
drowned again on your way home. How 
arc you now? nut I need*s't ask, you look 
quite well again. ’ 
“ it, is very kind of you, Honoria.” said 
her husband, simply, but it wa* doubtful if 
she heard him. for at th at m om ent she was 
engaged in searching out the soul of Bea­ 
trice, with one of the m ost penetrating and 
com prehensive glances th at young lady had 
ever enjoyed the honor of receiving There 
was nothing rude about the look; It was too 
quick, but Beatrice felt that, quick as it 
m ight he, it em braced her altogether. Nor 
was she wrong. 
"T here 
is no doubt about it,” l ady 
Honoria thought to herself, "she is lo v ely - 
lovely every where. 
It was clever of her to 
leave her hair dow n: it shows the shape of 
lier head so well, and alia is tall enough to 
stand i t T hat blue w rapper suits hor, too. 
\ e rr few women could show such a figure 
as hers like a Greek statue, 
I don't like 
lier; site’s different from m ost of us: inst 
the sort of girl m en go w ild about ami 
women hate.’’ 
All this passed through ber m ind in a 
flash. 
For a m om ent I ady H onoria’s blue 
eyes m ot Beatrice s gray ones, ami ch* 
knew th at Beatrice liked her no batter than 
sho did Beatrice 
Those eyes were a trine 
too honest, and. like tile deep, clear w ater 
they resembled, apt to throw up shadows of 
the passing thoughts above. 
"False and cold and heartless.” thought 
Beatrice 
"I wonder how a m an like t hat 
could m arry lier, and how m uch he loves 
her." 
Thus the two women took each other a 
m easure at a glance, each finding the other 
w anting bv her standard. 
Nor did tnev 
•ver change th at hastily form ed judgm ent. 
It was all done in a few seconds-in th at 
hesitating m om ent before Hie words we 
sum m on answ er on our lips. Tho next. 
Lady honoria was sweeping towards her 
w ith outstretched 
hand and her m ost 
grtteihus smile. 
"Miss G ranger," she said. “I owe yon a 
debt I never can repay—my dear husband’s 
lite. 
I have heard ail about how yon saved 
him ; it is the moat wonderful thing -Grace 
D arling born again. 
I can’t think how you 
Could do it. 
I wish I were half as brave 
and strong.” 
“ Please don’t, la d y H onoria.” said Bea­ 
trice. "I nm st) tired ot being thanked for 
doing nothing except w hat it was my dnty 
o d e 
ll I had let Mr. Bingham go w h i Ie I 
had Hie strength to hold od to It im I should 
have felt like a m urderess today. I beg 
you to say no more about it.” 
“One does not often find such modesty 
united to so m uch courage, and, if you will 
allow me to say it. so m uch beauty.” said 
Lady Honoria graciously. “ Well, I will do 
as vou wish, but I warn von your fame wtll 
find you out. 
I hear they have an account 
of the whole adventure in today’s papers 
headed. "A Welsh H eroine.” ' 
“How did you hear that, Honoria?” asked 
her husband. 
“Oil I had a telegram from Garsington. 
and he m entions it.” she answered, care­ 
lessly. 
“ Telegram from G arsington! Hence these 
sm iles.’’ thought he. 
“ I suppose she is 
going tom orrow.” 
“I have somo other new s for vou. Miss 
G ranger.” w ent on l ady Honoria 
“Your 
canoe has been washed ashore, very little 
in ured. 
The 
old 
boatm an- Edward, 
J 
think they cai! him —ho? found it and your 
gun in it too, Geoffrey. 
It had stack under 
the seat or somewhere. B ut I fancy th at 
you m ust both have had enough canoeing 
for the present.” 
“ I don’t know, Lady H onoria.” answered 
Beatrice, "One does not often get such 
w eather as last night s, and canoeing is 
\ery pleasant 
Every sw eet has its salt, 
you know : or, in other words, one may a1 
ways be upset.” 
At that m om ent Betty, the 
aw kw ard 
Welsh serring-lass, w ith a forearm about 
as shapely as Die hind leg of an eiephaat. 
and a most unpleasing h ab it of snorting 
audibly as she moved, shuttled in wit^ Hie 
teatray. 
In ber w ake cam e Hie slim E liza­ 
beth. to whom Lady Honoria was intro­ 
duced. 
After this conversation 
flagged for a 
while, till La y Honoria. feeling thatthiiigs 
were getting a little anil, set the I ail rolling 
again. 
. 
"W hat a pretty view you have of the sea 
from these windows,” sue said in her well- 
trained aud m onotonously m odulated voice. 
“ I am so glad to have seen it. for you know 
I am going away tom orrow." 
Beatrice looked up quickly. 
“ My husband is not going." she w ent on, 
as though in answer to an unspoken ques­ 
tion. “I am playing t i e part of the undnti- 
fui wife and running away from him for ex­ 
actly three weeks. It is very wicked of me. 
isn’t it? but I have an engagem ent th a t I 
m ust keep. 
It is most tiresom e.’’ 
Geoffrey, sipping his tea. sm iled grim ly 
behind the shelter of his cup. “She does it 
uncominouly well," lie thought to himself. 
“Does your little girl go w ith you, Lady 
Honoria?” asked Elizabeth. 
“ Well, no; I think nob 
I can’t bear Dart­ 
ing with h er-y o u know how hard it is 
when one lins only one child. But I think 
she woubl be so bored where I ain going to 
stay. for there are po other childre* th ere; 
and besides, she positively adores tile sea. 
So I shall have to leavo her to tier father’s 
tender mercies, poor dear." 
“I hope she will survive it. I am sure." 
said Geoffrey, laughing. 
"I suppose th at your husband is going to 
stay on at Mrs. Jones’s,” said the clergy­ 
man. 
“ Really. I don’t know. W hat are you 
going to do, Geoffrey? Mrs. Jones’ rooms 
are rather expensive for people in our im 
povertshed condition. 
Besides. I am sure 
I nut, she cannot look after Effie. 
Ju st 
think, she has eight children of lier own, 
poor old dear 
And I m ust take Anne with 
m e; she is Elbe's French nurse, you know. 
a perfect treasure. I ani going to stay iii a 
big house and my experience of those big 
houses is th at one nevergcta on at all unless 
one takes a maid. You see, w hat ii every-i 
body's business is nobody’s business. 
I’m 
sure I don’t Know how you will get on w ith 
the child. < eoffrey. she takes such a lot of 
looking after.” 
"Oh, don’t trouble about that, Honoria,” 
ho answered. 
"I dare say th a t Elbe and I 
will m anage somehow." 
Here one of those peculiar gleam s of intel­ 
ligence which m arked th* advent of a new 
idea passed across E lizabeth’s face. Site 
was sitting next her father and bending. 
whisDored to hid!. 
Beatrice saw it and 
m ade a motion as though to interpose, but 
before she could do so Mr, G raugef spoke 
"Look her ', Mr. Bingham ." ii* said "if 
you w.int to move, would you like a room 
here? Term s strictly mo elate, but can’t 
afford to put you up for notbiny, vou know, 
and living rough and ready. 
\ ou’d have to 
take us as you find us: but th ere’s a dress­ 
ing room next to mv room, where your little 
girl could sleep, and my daughters would 
look after her between them , aud be glad of 
the job.” 
Again Beatrice opened ber lips as though 
to speak, but closed them w ithout speaking. 
Thus do our opportunities pass before we 
realize they are at hand. 
Instinctively Geoffrey had glanced to­ 
w ards lier. Ile did not know if this idea 
was agreeable to tier. He knew th at her 
work was hard, and be did not wi ii to nut 
extra trouble upon her, for he guessed th at 
the burden of looking after Effie would 
ultim ately fall upon her shoulders. But 
her face told hun nothing; it was quite pas­ 
sive, and apparently indifferent. 
"You are very kind, Mr. G ranger.” he 
said, hesitating. "I don’t w ant to go away 
from Bryngelly just at present, 
and it 
would lie a good plan iu somo ways, th a t is. 
if the trouble to your daughters would not 
bo too m uch.” 
"I am sure th at it would he an excellent 
plan.” broke iii Lady Honoria. who feared 
lost, difficulties should arise as to her appro­ 
priation of Anne’s services. 
"How lucky 
th a t I happened to m ention it. There will 
b e no trouble a b o u t our giving u d the rooms 
at Mrs Jones’, because Ik n o w she has an­ 
other application for them .” 
“\ ery well." said Geoffrey, not liking to 
raise objections to a afbeine thus publicly 
advocated, although Fie would have pre­ 
ferred to take tim e to consider. Som ething 
warned him th at Bryngelly Vicarage would 
prove a fateful abode tor him . Then E liza­ 
beth rose and asked Lady Honoria if she 
would like to see the rooms her husband 
aud Effie would occupy. 
She said site would tie delighted and w ent 
off. followed by Mr. G ranger fussing in tho 
rear. 
‘Don't you think th a t you wtll be a little 
dull lu re, Mr. Bingham ?" satd Beatrice. 
"On the contrary,” he answered. “W hy 
should I ne dull? I cannot be so dull as I 
should be by myself.” 
Beatrice hesitated, and then spoke again. 
"W e are a curious fam ily, Mr. B ingham ; 
you may have seen as m ach this afternoon. 
Had you not better think it over?” 
If you m ean th a t youNlo not w ant me to 
come. I won’t,” he said, bluntly, aud next 
seco n d lelt th a t he had m ade a mistake. 
“ I:” she answered, opening her eyes, “I 
pave no wishes iii the m atter. The fact is 
we are poor, ana let lodgings th at is w hat 
it comes to. If you th in k I hey will suit you, 
you are quite right to take them .” 
Geoffrey colored. He was a m an who 
could not bear to Jay him self open to the 
sm allest rebuff from a woman, and be had 
brought this on him self. Beatrice saw it 
and relented. 
"Of course. Mr. Bingham , so far a* I am 
concerned I shall be the gainer if you do 
come. I do not m eet so m any people w ith 
whom I care to associate, and from whom I 
can learn, th at I wish to throw a chance 
aw ay." 
"I think you m isunderstood me a little,” 
lie said : "I only m eant th a t perhaps you 
would not wish to ba bothered with Effie, 
Miss G ranger." 
She laughed. “W hy, I love children. It 
will be a great pleasure to m e to look after 
her so far as I bay* tim e." 
Just then th* others returned, and th eir 
conversation cam e to an end. 
" I ts quite delightful. 
Geoffrey—each 
fanny old fashioned rooms. 
I really envy 
you." 
(lf there was one thing in the world 
th at Lady H onoria hated it was an old­ 
fashioned room.) 
“ Welt, and now we m ast 
ne going. Oh I you poor creature, I forgot 
th at you were so knocked about I am sure 
Mr. Granger will give you bis arm .” 
Mr. G ranger a m b l e d forward, a n d Geof­ 
frey havina m ade his adieus, and borrowed 
a C le ric a l hat (Mr. G ranger a concession to 
custom, for in m ost other respects 
he 
dressed like an ordinary farmer), was safely 
conveyed to the fly. 
And so ended Geoffrey’s first day at Brym- 
gelly Vicarage. 
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The largest plate of glass ever cast weighs 
a ton. 
Miss Ella Ewing, a Missouri girl. 18 veare 
old, is 7 feet 8 inches tall and weighs 225 
pounds. 
A collection of postage stam ps belonging 
to one of tho Rothschilds was recently sold 
for I co,OCH >. 
There is a man at Topeka who is laboring 
under the hallucination th a t he is tho king 
of the United States. 
The Italian faster, Sucoi, who is said to 
have abstained from food for over I OO days, 
is the attraction to the medical authorities 
in London now, 
Moses W asser of Schw enksville. Benn., 
ate 12 or annus and a half pound of sugar, 
drank two tum blers bf w ater and sm elted 
threo cigars in about two hours. 
In the form ation of a single locomotive 
steaffi engine there are nearly CHOO nieces 
to be put together, and these require to be 
as accurately adjusted as the works of a 
watch. 
A m an w ith a penchant for statistics has 
com puted that more than 4.000,000 m iles 
of blood pass through Hie veins of an ordi­ 
nary hum an being during the lifetim e of 
To years. 
Mr. R. I. Y« ung brought to the office of 
the Frees at M iddletown, Penn., a glass of 
anole butter that was m ade by bis m other's 
grandm other in the year 1826 and is still as 
good as pew. 
, 
Jacob L im inal, a farm er of Orwigsburg. 
Penn., has had a piece of wood an inch long 
and half an inch wide taken from his arm. 
It was a splinter from a gun which exploded 
in his hands 32 years ago. 
All of the bank note currency of the Ital­ 
ian governm ent is engraved and printed in 
the United States. T he notes are neat, lint 
small, resem bling som ew hat the fractional 
notes issued in war times. 
The Czar of Russia lins ordered th at all 
clothes m ade for him elf and family shall 
lie of Russian m aterial and m ade by Russian 
h and s. 
lia r m ajesty's best dresses have 
always com e direct from Paris. 
The heaviest gun in the tvorld lias just 
been finished by Krtipp for the Russian gov­ 
ernm ent. 
It weighs 135 tons. is 40 feet long 
and is (V a feet diam eter in the widest part. 
it will have a range of 11 miles. 
The w aters of tho O chtabatchee lake in 
Florida ran off through it* underground 
channel a few diva ago. and an im m ense 
num ber of the finest kind of fish was 
secured by the citizens of the vicinity. 
Att Englishm an lias invented a m eans of 
utilizing tho principle of -tilts w ith wheels. 
The wheels are fastened to the feet as stilts 
are. and each acts as a sort of Independent 
bicycle. They go very fast w hen one has 
learned how to w alk on them . 
An exhibition of 
toys is about to bo 
opened in Bt. retetsb u rg . It is intended to 
illustrate the history of toys from the earli­ 
est ages. I artit ular attention is to be given 
to Asiatic toys. which are said to be m arvels 
of taste and fine workmanship. 
The London Lancet furnishes this list of 
football casualties from a llo v er the world 
during the last. season: Deaths. 13: frac 
turns of legs. 15: of arm s, 4: of collar bonos, 
11: serious injuries to spine, 5; to nose, I; 
to knee, I; to ankle, I: to cheek, I. 
Tile porter at the Union depot at Atchison 
picks up 60 cents’ worth of whiskey flasks 
about the w aiting rooms every week, which 
he sells at a drug store for a cent apiece. He 
frequently runs across th e sam e bottle as 
often as hair a dozen tim es a week. 
Pleasantville, N. J., has a citizen w ith 25 
fingers and toes. Some of them had to tie 
cut off, because thoy restricted his freedom 
of action. The freak in this case appears lo 
be a fam ily one hts father and his brothers 
and sisters haying had seven toes each on 
the left foot 
Mr. Carnegie it 65 years of age. He had 
less than HOO 26 years ago. hut since that 
tim o has m ade 96H.OOO.OOO. of which lie 
now holds about 930.000.000 in his own 
rig h t He resides at ft ftftth street, New 
York, and is the largest iron and steel m an­ 
ufacturer in the world 
“To display a diam ond properly,” says a 
prom inent Am erican Jeweller. "It must, be 
worn alone. Few people seem to under­ 
stand this. 
It a solitaire is pure it is ob 
▼ionsth a t if worn next to a ruby it will 
reflect the hue of the latter, and thus its 
▼alite will be obscured.” 
The British m useum possesses a collec­ 
tion 
of the old Greek 
advertisem ents 
printed on leaden plates. The E gyptians 
were great advertisers. 
Papyrus leaves 
more than 3000 years old have been found 
af, Thebes, describing runaw ay slaves and 
offering a rew ard for their capture. 
The roof of the Philadelphia m int was re­ 
cently painted at a profit. 
Mechanics pro- 
DOsed to paint it for SHOO, but the superin­ 
tendent authorized the work to be done bv 
the employes. They scraped the roof and 
from Hie scrapings recovered 11460 in gold 
and silver. The painting itself cost only 
* i no. 
On a recent trip to Europe the chief jus­ 
tice of the Suprem e C oart of Texas was in­ 
troduced to an English m em ber of Bania- 
nient. T he introduction was m ade not by 
nam e but by tim judicial title of tho Am eri­ 
can visitor. "Oh. yes,” said Hie English­ 
man, “ I have heard of you. Your nam e is 
Judge Lynch.” 
Queen Victoria, who has started on a con 
tinenta! tour, has taken along it coachm en, 
lf grooms, 8 horses, I donkey, 3 carriages. 
72 trunks. 3 special beds, a special cooking 
stove, wine. 2 doctors, I surgeon. I surgeon 
accoucheur for th e i'rin c e is Beatrice. 3 la 
dies In waiting, 9 women servants, I lord. 2 
equerries, 7 dogs. 
The people of Quincy. IIL, are incensed 
because a professional bird catcher is get­ 
ting in his work there. 
Ho is catching 
many song birds, though he partlcularlv 
w ants red turds, of w liich .it is stated, he 
lias a contract refurnish 608 to one m illiner. 
He says th a t he has m ade as m uch as 92700 
in one season in bis business. 
Til* negro who preached in an Augusta 
church recently, while asleep, has m any 
peculiarities. 
The m orning News has al­ 
ready alluded to his intellig sat serm ons 
while be is asleep, though while he is aw ake 
tie is very illiterate 
His sole diet is eggs or 
fishes and lie never drinks water, w hiskey 
or coffee, only a tea m ade of pine hark. 
F. H. O rvis of the W indsor H otel has in 
ids possession a couple of teeth belonging to 
some extinct anim al of Hie cretaceous pe­ 
riod. The teeth are gigantic in size, one of 
them w eighing 17 pounds and tho other 
eight pounds. These teeth were found near 
Learn river on the property of the G W. 
Scott M anufacturing Company of A tlanta. 
The latest and most trustw orthy statistics 
show th at there are in operation in this 
country, and in the course of construction 
at the present tim e, no fewer than 179 elec­ 
tric rail ways operating over 1884 cars w ith 
1260 mile* of track. The num ber of pas­ 
sengers carried it would be difficult to esti­ 
m ate; but itcannot, be far front 100,000,000. 
Dr. H. W eir M itchell, the famous P hila­ 
delphia physician, recently received as a 
present from a young lady whom he had 
cured of nervous invalidism , a cord of w hite 
oak wood, chopped down and sawed by her 
own hands, and sent as a substantial evi­ 
dence of the hHslth she had gained by fol­ 
lowing his advice to live an open-air life in 
tho woods. 
W hile prospecting in th e Okefecnokee 
swamp. Geor gia, a man killed an anim al in 
the swamp, of which natural history gives 
no account. It resem bles a tu rtle in some 
respects, but was 4 V3 feet long and 24 
inches across. The back was covered with 
a hard, scaly substance, som ew hat like an 
alligator’s hide, and the anim al had a long, 
hooked beak. 
An alchem ist when experim enting in 
earths for the m aking of crucibles fonnd 
that he had invented 
porcelain; aud a 
w atchm aker’s apprentice while holding a 
spectacle glass between his thum b and fore­ 
finger noticed through it th a t the neigh­ 
boring buildings appeared larger, an* thus 
discovered the adaptability of the lens to 
the telescope.—[Youth’s Companion. 
A new m ineral has been discovered in the 
vicinity of the little town of Homer, Ky., 
and the inhabitants of th at place expect to 
realize m illions. 
The substance discovered 
is a black, pitchy form ation, and is of a 
loamy appearance. W hen placed in the fire 
it burns w ith a clear, steady flame, and 
m axes a brilliant white lig h t It is entirely 
consum ed by burning, leaving no ashes or 
clinkers. 
The wtll of a prom inent attorney in Cin- 
ciuati is a peculiar docum ent, ami two of 
the precisions have attracted considerable 
cornm eal. "I desire th a t uo bar m eeting be 
beld for me. for such occasions are utilized 
by lawyers to explode their eloquence w ith­ 
out cause. I desire th at no crape be worn 
by my fam ily for me, hut if any m em ber 
chooses to do so the sam e shall be charged 
to his account.” 
The village of Dafia, on the island of 
Lesbos, has a woman said to be 135 years 
old. who still has the com plete use of ail 
her senses. The same island contains three 
other inhabitants who are said to have 
passed their lootb birthday—Isntail Apa, 
I IO years old; Khali Apa. in bis lls-th year, 
and Aschik Baba, aged 116. All three of 
these centenarians, it is said, earn th eir 
living by daily work. 
There is a dog in S tL ouis th at is a regular 
funeral goer. While driving out th e road 
to Bellefontaine with a funeral he was seen 
to get up and trot along beside tne hearse. 
No more was thought of him until the 
grave was reached, and there th e big brin­ 
dle was s«en hanging on th e outskirts of 
th e crowd, just as m uch interested as any­ 
one. 
From th at tim e on be has been a 
regular m ourner, and he goes to every 
funeral th a t takes place. 
The list of portraits on national currency 
is as follows: On United States notes -9 1 . 
W ashington; $2, Jefferson; 8 0 . Jackson; 
* 10, W ebster; 920, H am m on; #50, F rank­ 
lin; 9100. Linccln: *500, Gen. Mansfield; 
*1000. D ew itt Clinton; *5000, Madison; 
SIO,(XX). Jackson. On silver certificates— 
IO, Robert Morris; *20, Com. Decatur; 
50, Edward Everett; HOO, James Monroe! 
SOO, Charm Sumner; *1000, 
L. Marcy. 
tm kold 
O atfield* H o . Bilks 


W right: *100. Thomas H. Benton; 1600. A. 
Lincoln: 
*1000. 
A lexander 
H am ilton: 
*ftooO, Jam es M adison; *10.000, Andrew 
Jackson.-[W ashington Star. 
A French paper says of a recent m u rd er: 
"'I he m iscreant was evidently in search of 
money, but M. D urand had p ru d en tly de­ 
posit''! I all his cash in the bank, and con* 
sequently lost only his life.” 
It has been discovered th a t th* niekel-ln* 
the-slot m achine was an old E gyptian de- 
▼ ice for dispensing the purifying w ater in 
temples. The apparatus was described by 
Hero of Alexander, who lived 300 year* 
B. C. 
A dull English clergym an who recently 
preached a very b rillian t serm on on th# 
tex t " Thou S halt Not Steal,” was charged 
with having stolen it. He indignantly de­ 
nied this. asserting th a t he had paid for it 
in cash at an agency w here lithographed 
serm ons are sold. 
English thieves are using a contrivance 
looking like an ordinary w alking stick, but 
which is so arranged th a t by pressing a 
spring at the handle tne ferrule WEI spread 
apart and fo rm a sort of spring clip that 
will take hold of anything th at is w ithin 
reach. The thing is called th* co n tin en tal 
lifting stick," and is used to tak e goods 
from behind counters when th e shopm an’s 
back is turned. 
A kindly faced m an at a K ansas City 
street crossing tapped a passing g entlem an 
and asked him if he had lost a *20 gold 
piece. 
I he gentlem an looked e t the com 
and said he had. The old man drew o u t a 
notebook and t«ok the nam e and address of 
the loser and turned away. 
“ Well, 
sestq 
the other, “do you w ant it all as a rew ard? 
"Db, I did not find one.” said th e benevo­ 
lent old man. "lint it struck m e th a t in a 
large city like this there m nst be a g reat 
deal of money lost, and upon inquiry I nod 
th at you are the 31st m an who na* leat a 
* 2 0 gold piece this m orning.” 


D e stro y in g th e R eco rd , 
'Racket,] 
“ Was everything lost in th e fire?" asked 
Miss Passee, when she recovered from the 
excitem ent, 
“Yes. everything." 
“The fam ily Bible?” 
“Yes.'’ 
“o n . how relieved I am . It m akes m e 
feel lo >ears younger to hear th a t.” 


No More Cheap Watches. 


A G O LD 
STOP WATCH 


FOR ONLY 
$12.00. 
Slip Mi! in OMW SHnr 


FOR ONLY 
$7.00. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOLO WATCH: 
It is the Ken aine fold "filled” or “reinforced" 
OSM, and patented, and made only by half a doles 
manufacture re, and is the same for ase and wear 
as the solid gold case, and may be so considered 
and treated. 
Even the costliest watches on the 
market now have them, on account of their greater 
strength. 


With each watch there goes a guarantee by 
the Manhattan Watch Company to keep it in or­ 
der for oae year free of all oharge. 
The little post ob the left hand stops and starts 
the watoh; the little postern tbs right hand turns 
the hands, setting the watoh. 
It seed never b* 
opened. It is a ratchet stem-winder, full-jewelled 
balance movement and as good a timekeeper as 
any mao wasts. 
The book of this watoh is exquisitely ca graved 
by h u d . 


DESCRIPTION OF SILVER WATCH, 
Only $7.00. 
The faott of this watch is precisely the same as 
that of the gold watch, and the movement is pre­ 
cisely the same. 
The difference between the 
two watohes is onh in the case. Tho latter is of 
oxidised silver, aoid eaten, very neat and quaint. 
The movemsnt is the quick train, with straight 
line lever escapement, with a direct acting hand­ 
set that permits accurate setting, and will not 
allow the hands to move ontof position while get­ 
ting. In th* sweep second movement the seeond 
hand is run direct from the movement train, en­ 
suring perfect motion, while the dial train and 
hands are ran by a friction pinion from a side cen­ 
tre. This gives all the advantages in time-keep­ 
ing qualities of the meet delicately adjusted and 
expensive movement 
Each watoh is put up in a neat box, padded, ta 
carry it safely through the mails. 
In the box are 
directions for setting the hand's and regulating 
the watch, with the name of the person at th* 
factory who tested and packed i t 
If on receipt 
of the watoh it does not regulate or keep time, or 
is fonnd oat of order in any way, it is to be r*. 
turned to the Manhattan Watch Company, Hot 
234 Broadway, and it will either be pat in per, 
feet condition or a new one sent, FREE OF ALL 
CHARGE. 
This guarantee is geod for one yeas, 
during which the company agrees to keep the 
watch in perfect running order free of all charge. 
The silver case baa a direct instead of a ratchet 
stem-wind, and snap-back instead of a screw 
hack. 
The guarantee is the same for both, for 
the movements are the same, 


BOTH WATCHES, in time-keeping, appearance 
and durability, equal to the best. 


The GOLD STOP WATOH at $12 includes: 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE one year. 


The SILVER STOP WATCH at $7 includes 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE ane year. 


The GOLE 8 TOP WATOH giveg, ie sender o f 
35 subscribers and $35, 


The 8ILVER STOP WATCH given to sender 
of 25 subscribers and $25, 
Expenses of delivery prepaid. 
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T H E B O S T O N 
W E E K L Y G L O B E — SA T U R D A Y , A P R IL 
1 2 . 1 8 9 0 . 


HOWARD'S GOSSIP. 
885: Norway. I TS,(HI: 
Holland. 88,881: 


100,000 New Hats 
Out Easter. 


Were 


E iirinsB i W ealth af the Great Land 
Owmrs if Sew lark . 


tJcclo Sam’s Onslaught on Immigration 


Commission. 


N ett York, April 6.—A glorious Easter 
m orning led up to rn display of flowers New 
York has never before equalled. 
The 
churches were bedecked, store windows 
bloomed and houses were bcautitiod. w hile 
th e m an w ithout a b a to n n ie r looked like a 
tw in ro a fellow who carries no bundle hom e 
on Christinas eve. 
It's sate to wager th at 100,000 wore new 
hats. either to church or on the street, and 
C entral Park looked as though it had been 
hired for a m illiner's convention. 
Calvary church. Key. Henry P. Y. Sat­ 
i e t y ; Trinity church, Her. Dr. Morgan Pix, 
and Grace church. Rev. Dr. H untington, 
were peculiar in the magnificence of their 
display, but nothing equalled the show rn 
the great cathedral on .'th avenue, where 
m asses and services were held from early 
until late. 
The expenditure for flowers m ust have 
been 
swai et Ii mg enormous, although to 
these great corporation* money Cl ines easily 
aud flowers thence rn m ighty streams. 
J ake Trinity corporation for instance. It 
paid to the city iu real estate taxes $78,0001 
Tax Collector \ reoenburg estim ates th at 
al>oat $‘J 8.000 more was paid on Trinity 
church property by lassoes, 
i hose taxes 
are paid on Hie a b a s e d valuation, or w hat 
is supposed to i e about OO per cent, of the 
real value of the property. 
Nineteen thousand dollars paid in taxes 
at the present tax rate represent au assessed 
valuation of about $ I,OOO,OOO, so that 
* 100.000. estim ated to have been paid 
altogether 
bv 
Trinity 
church and its 
lessees 
in 
taxes 
last 
year 
would 
represent an actual assessed value of its 
property to be in round num tiers $8,250,000. 
Adding to this r.m ount tw< -fifths, repre­ 
senting the difference between the assessed 
aud the full valuation, aud a total is had of 
$,.::80,000. 
This, however, does not, of course, repre­ 
sent all of I rinity’s property. T hat used 
for church purposes is worth nearly 
OOo more. *o th a t tho estim ated value of 
T rinity church property is as follows: 
Assessed 
Actual 
valuation. 
vain mon. 
Taxable............................ . ta,390,OOO 
$7,360,000 
t'btexable Trinity chapel, 
ti. 7 Si,OOO 
5,250,000 
Vntaxable. St. I muI’s 
l l)JO,OOO 
2,772,000 
t 'ntaxabl“. . rm ltychapei. 
275.000 
385,000 
Untaxal Ie. M. .Iolm’* ... 
2' 0.000 
280.000 
U ntaxabie,ft. Augustine# 
156,000 
217,000 
Total......................... JI 1.810.000 $16 254,000 
How m uch T rinity chur h corporation has 
invested in bonds, .securities, etc., and how 
sn ach it is actually worth today is som e­ 
thing. of con;so, on which no estim ate bor­ 
dering on accuracy can be formed. One 
thing certain is th a t its income is constantly 
increased. 
On a live cenls basis its yearly income to­ 
day from its taxable real estate would 
am ount lo about *367.500. 
W ith the com­ 
pounding oi interest iii its annual revenue 
both Irom its real estate and other invest­ 
ments. a good approxim ating guess even 
cannot be made, lf any of its church prop­ 
erty should be turned to uses th at m ake it 
taxable its revenue would ot course be 
larger. 
• 
Trinity Church Association, as it is legally 
known, tiles an annual report w ith the 
comity clerk and thb secretary ot state. 
'I he report of 1^88 is a curiosity. 
One would suppose th at the annual state­ 
m ent of any corporation would lurnisb 
some idea of w hat its property is w orth, but 
th at of T rinity does nothing of the kind. 
After giving the nam es of the trustees 
and 
officers 
elected 
at 
the 
annual 
m eeting. 
the 
report 
certifies 
"that 
tho • following 
is 
an 
inventory 
pf 
the property, effects and liabilities of said 
iisiociation, as presented at the aforesaid 
annual m eeting, viz.: The association owns 
in fee the lot and building known as 209 
and i 'll Fulton street. New' ^o rk, valued at 
about 
$60,000. 
upon which are m ort­ 
gage loans am ounting to *82.000. Cash on 
haad, *834. *4. Current liabilities, none.” 
The inventory as presented, can hardly 
be called a very instructive docum ent. 
N ew Y o rk learnt O w n ers, 
There is no city in America and possibly 
Hone in the old world outside of London 
and Paris where corporations or individuals 
are to be found who derive as m uch wealth 
from the ownership of land as in New York. 
The wealth of the richest New York cor­ 
porations, Damply. Trinity church. Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor aud Columbia College, is ac­ 
cum ulating so fast with the natural in­ 
crease in tile value of property th at the in­ 
vestm ent of the annual income of each of 
those corporations has become quite bur­ 
densome. 
I he difficulty is the same for individuals 
as for corporations, ti not in fact more. A 
corporation is more oi an inanim ate nature 
than an individual, and the cares and re­ 
sponsibilities of the latter can be so much 
better distr! nu ted in a corporation th a t the 
burden of w ealth sits lighter on it than it 
dc cs on the shoulders of th e private land 
owners. 
The rich individual landed proprietors in 
New York, as is known generally, are the 
Astore, the Loriilarus and Goelets. in the 
order n am ed : and among the ether rich 
landlords are the Vanderbilts. Arnold and 
Constable, the bchcrm erhorns, tho Rhine­ 
landers. and the Stuyvesant*. 
Excepting tho combined interests of the 
V ander hilts and the New York Central 
Hudson River Railroad Company, Trinity 
church is the w ealthiest land corporation, 
lr it can be so term ed, in New York:. 
It is impossible to tell the actual present 
wealth ot any of the corporations or indi­ 
viduals. but from the best estim ates obtain­ 
able a fair idea can be formed of bow much 
some of them ore worth. Nothing short of 
an exhaustive search of the records of the 
register’s office arid surrogate’s court, with 
the immense additional labor th at would 
be necessary either in compuffing values by 
the tax-books. or by special appraisem ent, 
cauld determ ine the actual value of their 
property. 
A very large proportion of th e property 
owned by Trinity and other corporations, as 
■well as by the Astors.Goeletsaud Lorillarda. 
is leased 
The lessee or tho lessees pay the 
taxes. As it is their namus th at appear on 
the tax hooks, the latter will not disclose 
except bv comparison with th e records of 
ttio register’s office aud surrogate’s court, 
the ac ual owners in fee of property. It 
would take years in the ordinary course of 
business if not iD fact a whole lifetim e, to 
com plete such a search, and after having 
concluded the task would then rem ain of 
fixing values. 
- 
All the rich land owners, corporations and 
individuals alike, are chary of m aking pub­ 
lic their actual wealth, so that th e best th at 
anybody can do with such figures as are 
available is to guess at it, 
Even the owners them selves can never 
tell w ith certainty the actual value of their 
property. 
The value of real estate is constantly in­ 
creasing, and as old leases expire new ones 
are m ade at higher figures. 
Im m ig ra tio n I ic renal iii;, 
A* I stood at the iron gate of Trinity 
church, a party of perhaps to Norwegian 
im m igrants passed the sunlit pavem ent of 
Broadway. 
The great organ was pouring 
forth in m agnificent harm ony the superb 
strains of the doxology. 
it caught the Norwegian ear and cheered 
tile Norwegian heart. 
Every m an and 
woman stopped, rested, drank off the re­ 
freshing music and then moved on, their 
first day in the new land cheered aud 
brightened by a welcome from th e house of 
God. 
And. by the way. Castle Garden from 
which these people had just come landed 
last week 10,881 im m igrants. In the cor­ 
responding week of last year 9891 arrived. 
Im m igration is ^creasin g and a vast m ulti­ 
tude of Europeans are likely to see homes 
am ong us this year. This is the opinion of 
officials a t Castle G arden who have been 
distributing the crowds th at cam e to it in 
years past. 
Tile com m issioners of im m igration issued 
yesterday their aunual report of the work 
done a t the Garden and W ard'6 island. The 
details o. Hie annual report have already 
been publicised, but the commission which 
is now m aking a fight for existence against 
an onslaught of L ucie .'■‘am to wrest from it 
the care of landing the im m igrant added to 
the aunual item s the following statem ent 
of the work it did since it was established 
in 1847. For the first eight years of its ex­ 
istence it landed 1.627.175 im m igrants, and 
thev were p ut ashore it says in its report, 
at ail points of the N orth and E ast rivers, 
and a t Brooklyn. Jersey City, and bouth 
Amboy. 
, 
, „ 
At this tim e Castle Garden was a vaude­ 
ville theatre, and m ight bo called a Coney 
Island." It was an inland winch could ouly 
he approached bv bridges from the foot of 
W ashington street and Bridge street, and 
no Battery Bark existed. Jenny Lind ended 
its history as a place of am usem ent, and 
after her th e comoiissioBfers of im m igra 
Hon occupied it as it* landing depot for im ­ 
m igrants in 1866. 
. 
, 
Since th en 8.012.460 im m igrants have 
pas fed through it into th e M ates, m aking a 
total of im m igrants handled by the com ­ 
m issioners of im m igratii n since th e organi­ 
sation in 18(7 or p.chn,635. 
i be following shows th e countries w lienee 
this vast m ultitude cam e: ireland, 2,641,- 
343: England. 1,178,157; Waies, 60.033; 
hoot!and, 277,766; Germ any. 8.426.208; 
France, 170,820; Russia. 224,659; Boland, 
182244; Switzerland, 172.780; Sweden, 32,- 


Belgium. 29,860; 
Italy, 317.192: Spain. 19,- 
215: Portugal, 2296; Denm ark. 123,838; 
H ungary, 134,746; Austria. 109.632; Bo­ 
hem ia. 76.457; China. 3151; Australia, 606; 
Turkey. 1834; Greece. 2044; ail other coun­ 
tries. 162,173: total, 9.639,635. 
Of th e vast num oer landed here last 
week, a great proaWrtion crossed In th e dis­ 
m al steerage of rne ocean steam ers, and 
although the companies reaped a handsom e 
profit from the money paid by these people 
for their passage across the water, they 
gave them nothing com m ensurate w ith 
money receiyed. 
Among the steam ers to land daring the 
week were La Norm andio of the French 
line. California of the Ham burg line. the 
T bingvalla of the Thingvalla line, the Bel­ 
gravia, the N eurtria. City of Richmond and 
ER** of the North Germ an Lloyd line. 
These steam ers brought the following 
num ber of steerage passengers: La Nor­ 
mandie. 308; California, *46; Ib in g v alla. 
294: Belgravia, 1407; N eurtria, 888; City 
of Richm ond. 902. 
lith A v en u e C hanges. 
Fifth avenue is a great place for club 
houses. There are now on th at street the 
Lotus, M anhattan. K nickerbocker, I'nion 
League. Union and New Y'ork. besides a 
num ber of sm aller organizations, but 6th 
avenue is no longer an exclusively residence 
street. 
A ears ago. when 14th street and 23d 
street underw ent in turn conversion from 
homes to shops, it was inevitable th a t some 
of the 6th avenue residences in both neigh­ 
borhoods would succumb to the pressure for 
business accommodation, but these were 
only changes which had no effect on the 
avenue's lam e as the leading fashionable 
residence quarter in the city. 
The present m ovem ent, 
however, has 
alm ost the entire extant of the avenue at 
its mercy. The evidences of fashion’s sur­ 
render to trade are to be found along the 
way between the streets already m entioned 
either in the shape of m agnificent new 
buildings or old residences which have been 
altered in accordance w ith the suggestions 
of leading shopkeepers, or of others which 
still present the austerely plain brown stone 
front th at good eoclety used to insist upon, 
m arred, however, by the staring "to let” or 
"sold” signs, which tell the tale of tho 
building s social downfall. 
Above 50th street, according to opinion 
which deserves respect, trade will not be 
suffered to advance on tho residences, they 
being, as a rule, of such m odem desigi and 
so costly, th at a foothold conk! not he got 
upon rem unerative term s, and at the lower 
end of the avenue, 'o r a few blocks north 
of W ashington Park family pride has in­ 
trenched itself and bids defiance to the in ­ 
vaders. 
Here are to be found dwelling in severely 
outlined residences old families, many of 
w hich have lived there for a generation. 
while others, ousted from their homes fur­ 
ther uorth on the avenue, have preferred 
the aristocratic quiet and old fam iliar as­ 
sociations of this neighborhood to the a d ­ 
vantages offered by the new fashionable 
quarter west of Central Bark. 
The transition from residence to business 
property is go ng on in the wide cross 
streets, as well as on Hie m ain avenues 
which thev cross. In th s district, it is pre­ 
dicted. six channels of trade will struggle 
for pre-eminence. Fifth avenue and Broad­ 
way running north and south, and 14th, 
23d. 34th and 4yd streets running east and 
west, and th at 5th avenue is sure to lead. 
F ifth avenue is destined to become the 
leading business street of the city, and the 
cross streets from about 14th to about 60th, 
will undergo a sim ilar change. The great 
dem and, e t present, is for 5lb avenue prop­ 
erty from 26th to 31st streets. A house on 
th at part of the avenue th at used to he 
w orth from $75,000 to $100,000 as a resi­ 
dence. will soil now for from $125,000 to 
$150,000. 
Houses on the cross streets in this neigh­ 
borhood have advanced in value a t a sim i­ 
lar rate. 
J a y O o n lil’i H e a lt h . 
George Gould, who returned from Mexico 
on Thursday, com pletely disposed of a re­ 
port of the precarious 
condition of his 
father s health, which appeared in a m orn­ 
ing paper, by showing a telegram th a t he 
had received from Aquas Caliente*. Mexico, 
signed by 
iris father, which said ‘‘All 
were 
w ell.” 
Miss 
Helen 
Gould 
is 
w ith • her 
father, 
and 
so 
is 
her 
physician, 
Dr. 
Munn. 
The 
absence 
of 
Jay 
Gould 
a t 
this 
season 
of 
year is quite usual, as he generally seeks a 
w inter resort during the severe season since 
he disposed of his steam yacht Atalanta. 
As George Gould said yesterday, the fact of 
his presence In the city just now ought to 
effectually dispose of the rum or of his fath ­ 
er’s alleged precarious condition. Although 
Jay G ould’s health is not robust and never 
has 
been 
so 
since 
his w ife’s 
death, 
yet 
his 
general 
condition 
since 
th at 
event has never been the occasion of seri­ 
ous anxiety. He had frequent attacks of 
neuralgia while here, but they were merely 
of a local character. As to hi* athenee from 
business it has been known th at he practi­ 
cally retired from active business pursuits 
nearly a year ago, and it was stated yester­ 
day at bis office th at he could rem ain away 
a year if he chose w ithout detrim ent co his 
financial interests. 
H o w a r d . 


P A R S O N 
J A C K . 


Year* ago, on the ole farm In Hansel, 
Thsr’ m u l’olly, die two boy* an’ me, 
An’ the four ut us livid tiler’ together, 
Jist a* hapijy us happy could be. 
That iv us w ’en Jack w ui a baby, 
f u r Fred w in our lust born an’ best. 
But Jack wns furever in mischief— 
Good natered, but alters a pest. 


Their ma was a great un fur uieettn’; 
Slic'd take die two youngster* an' go 
Ter the leeds w ’ite church rn the village, 
An’ I reckon tiler’ wont nothin' alow 
’Bout Polly, w ’en she had the speret 
A-thin In' rtgnt out In her lace, 
An' alie’ti pray with them brothrln* an' eisterin’ 
I ur heavenly comfort an ’ grace. 


But I wu* a-speakm ' o’ Frederick, 
Our oldest, that acted eo good, 
An’ Jack, who wits gay an' light-hearted, 
That none u t ua iiutte understood. 
He'd rather be off with me flshin’, 
Than coin’ ter church with hla ma, 
W 'fie Fred w as so mild an’ no gentle, 
lie wouldn’t hang round with hi* pa. 


An1 later, w’en Jack he growed older, 
With his pranks, an ’ his wild, rakish ways, 
He put us ter all sort* of worry, 
An’his mother, dear heart, cried lur days, 
For the boy, w’eu he w ent tor the city, 
Ter seek fur hi* fortin, he said, 
An’ we made up our minds that we’d lust him, 
But It wu* fur different ’Rh Fred. 


He stuck right tar home with the ole folks, 
Until he was twenty, I think, 
Au’ then he somehow went tar piece*, 
’Uh gam blin’, an ’ wtmin an ’ drink. 
Then long letter* come from the city, 
From Jack, who wus making a name 
By speakin' in public an' writin’, 
Until he had money an’ fame. 


Au' the boy we sot up fur our Idol, 
Growed wilder an’ wilder each day, 
Till at la*’ he got inter such trouble, 
That he robbed me, an ’ then run away. 
An’ so my two boys turned out different, 
A n' I tell yet It seems mighty queer 
That Fred runs a “dive," out In ’Frisco, 
A n’ Jack is a preacher right here. 
Albert h . Hardy. 
Springfield, Mass. 


DP HE GOES LIKE A FLY. 
own selfishness bv expecting yon to devote 
your evenings exclusively to him , ignor­ 
ing 
those 
who 
are 
at 
home. 
Let 
md 
him come 
in 
There’s a dear 


A C O N G L O M E R A T IO N O F W O R D S 


T h e V a rie ty of H ead lin es U sed by 
N ew sp ap ers 
to 
D escrib e T h u rs ­ 
d a y ’s S to rm . 
(Pittsburg Dispatch.] 
An appropriate headline for an article 
often bothers a newspaper m an more than 
in w riting a colum n article. Thursday’s 
storm was bandied by all the dailies through­ 
out th e country, and to give the reader an 
idea of the m any startling headlines used 
we append a few taken from papers at ran ­ 
dom. 
But two papers exam ined used the 
same, viz.: "The Tornado's Bath.” Follow­ 
ing is the list : 
"’Awful," ’ Terrible.” "Dire 
Disaster,” 
“The Climax of Horror. "The Tornado’s 
P ath ,” ’T h e Awful Cyclone,” "W reck aud 
Ruin,” "Louisville's 
Woe,” ‘‘Thousands 
D ead,” ’’Terrible Calam ity.” "Most Ap­ 
palling Calam ity.” "Horrors,” ’’Great Ca­ 
tastro p h e,” "Demon of the Air,” " ra th of 
D eath.” 
“Terrific 
Tornado,” 
"D e ath ’s 
G reat H arvest.” "A Sorrow Stricken City,” 
’ Johnstow n O utdone.” "A Rival to Johns­ 
tow n.” "D eath’s Path.” 
Mowed Down.” 
"iJeatn Comes With a v. iud.” "Thousands 
Dead,” ‘T ails C i*7 Laid Low.” "W hole 
'tow ns Wiped G it." Death Riding on the 
Storm .” 
"H undreds 
Dead," 
'Direful,” 
"Ruin and Death ” "Day of W oe,” "Ter­ 
rors of a Tornado.” "Cyclone W rath,” "Like 
a Scythe,” "D isaster in the W ind,” 


W h e n G irls A re E n g ag ed . 
’Ladies’ Home Journal.} 
You have a little band around the third 
finger of yo u r left hand in which is set a 
turquoise, aud when it was put there you 
rem em bered th at the H indu said: "Ho 
who bath a turquoise bath a friend.” 
Now, 
th a t’s 
w hat 
you 
have 
in the 
m an you love best, and whose wife you 
are going to becom e-* friend, 
lie is 
your sw eetheart, your lover it is true, but 
because to you his heart seems best worth 
having, his love tile richest gift you can 
possess, you will not vulgarize, as many 
girls do. the tie th at binds von. It is true 
you go witii him alone to baar some won- 
derlui music, or look at some tine pictures, 
but I hope it is not true that w hen you are 
at. a party, or iu your own home. you two 
pair eft and m ake yourselves the objects 
for 
silly 
chatter aud 
idiotic 
jesting, 
H a can lore yon w ith hts whole heart, 


and 
bo 
one oi them , 
five 
m inutes wheu 
be 
can speak to you. when ne can kiss you on 
the lips th a t ho k n o w e rr only the gates to 
sweet, 
pure speech, and when he can 
w hisper the lovely nothings th a t m ean so 
m uch to yon both. Then, too, don t let 
him feel th at ho m ust give up a l hts 
friends for you; don’t accept valuable 
presents from him. and don t assum e an 
air of 
proprietorship 
with 
bim. 
Tell 
him nothing about your fam ily affairs. 
for the secrets of the household do not even 
belong to the man you are going to m arry. 
Guard yourself in word and, in deed ; hold 
his love in the best way possible; tie it firmly 
to you w itn the blue rthben of hope and 
never let it be eaten away by th a t little fox 
wno destroys RO m any loving ties and who 
is called fam iliarity. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF TRADE. 


F irst Q uarter of the Y ear Passed W ith­ 
out Financial D isturbances—Strong 
Opposition to th e Duty on Hides. 


N e w Y o r k . April 4.—R. G. Dun & Co.’s 
W eekly Review of Trade says: The first 
Quarter of the year has passed w ithout the 
financial disturbance which m any saw rea­ 
son to fear, w ith fewer failures than in the 
sam e quarter of last year and sm aller lia­ 
bilities by 12 per cent., with a larger rail­ 
road tonnage than in the same quarter of 
any previous year.and w ith larger paym ents 
than ever through bankers’ clearing houses 
outside of New Y'ork. 
, 
Foreign trade lias been heavier than ever 
for tho season, and dom estic consum ption, 
w hile m uch sm aller than usual in coal, 
woollens and heavy w inter goods, has been 
a t the m axim um in nearly all other lines. 
T he ttew quarter begins w ith no appre­ 
hension of m onetary difficulty, w ith the 
f eneral level of prices recovering frem tho 
epression of February, and w ith signs of 
im provem ent. 
, . 
The failure 
of a woollen commission 
house here and a m anufacturing establish­ 
m ent in i’onnsylvania came just when there 
were signs of better dem and by m anufac­ 
turers for wool a t Boston, here and in Phila­ 
delphia. 
On large sales concessions are still mail*, 
but the m anufacturers reason th at the 
pending tariff bill will probably prevent 
sales of the new clip at lower than current 
rates, while it may giro them a better m ar­ 
ket for goods. 
Reports of tho boot, shoe and leather in­ 
dustry are nearly all favorable, and im- 
rovem ent is noted E ast and a t Chicago. 
u t strong opposition is m ade to tho pro­ 
posed duty on hides. 
'Hie coal trade has not been helped by the 
various m eetings ana consultations,and sn 
thracite stove is selling at $3.60. w ith bitu­ 
m inous quoted at $3.25. 
In the iron business there is another effort 
at Philadelphia to create more encouraging 
impressions but it is now adm itted th a t in 
spite of hopes entertained the dem and for 
the past quarter has been slow and a t re­ 
ceding prices. Southern iron is still pressed 
for sale here, offers of No. I at $16.50 being 
unfed. which would net $12 at m ill, while 
Northern is quoted 
at $18.50. 
In bar 
some little im provem ent 
is 
seen, and 
tho m arket for structural iron and nails is 
bettor but rails are not selling freely even 
at *34. the rate quoted, and it is Raid that 
large orders can be placed at lower figures. 
Copper is weaker abroad, though English 
and French stocks are placed at 91.920 tons 
against 05,150 M arch I, aud 124,885 a year 
a,o. 
Tin is dull and weak. and the dullest 
week for a long tim e in lead closed at 
about a 85c, 
Reports of trade from interior cities are 
generally favorable. New Orleans notes 
the sensational exaggerations of injury by 
overflow, but tho actual interruption ot dis­ 
tribution at the Houth is sufficient to be felt 
in bt. I.outs 
O ther W estern cities report a good busi­ 
ness and outlook, dealings generally equal 
to or in excess of last year’s trade to date. 
The num ber of failures during tho first 
quarter of 1890 was 3223. against 3311 last 
Scar, with decided decrease at the East, 
outh aud in the Pacific M ates, but in 
crease in the M iddle and W estern States. 
The aggregate of liabilities was $37.- 
852.968, against $42,972,616 last year, but 
in this particular there was an increase at 
the South and in the Middle States, in the 
lattor nearly 50 per cent., with decrease in 
ail other sections 
The business failures occurring through­ 
out the country during tho last seven days, 
as reported to R O. Dun & Go. and E. Rus­ 
sell & Co of the M ercantile Agency, num ­ 
ber for the United States 189. and for Can­ 
ada 17, or a total of 206. as com pared w ith 
a total of 243 last week, and 265 for the 
week previous to the last. 
For the corresponding week of last year 
the figures were 222, representing 187 fail­ 
ures in the United States and 35 in Canada. 


R I P E N I N G B A N A N A S . 


G as M akes th e O nly H e a t th a t w ill 
T ak e th e P lace of N atu re- 
Few people outside of those directly in­ 
terested in the fruit business know exactly 
how the large quantities of bananas which 
come to Boston are cared for by the dealers. 
Two or three laree steam er loads of the 
Tallow fruit come to Boston weekly. When 
they arrive about nine-tenths of Hie bunches 
are perfectly green, in fact, all of them 
were green when they left Jam aica, the yel­ 
low ones baving ripened on the passage up. 
The green bunches have to be bandied 
and ripened with great care, and it was for 
the purnose of seeing this done th at the 
w riter visited one of tile oldest fruit aud 
produce commission houses in Hie city. 
"You see,” said a m em ber oi the firm, 
"bananas are divided into four classes or 
grades, the finest bunches being known to 
the trade as golden veils.’ These are tile 
very best fruit grown, and in a cargo of 
say 16,000 bunches there will be only from 
200 to 400 bunches of ’golden veils.’ Next 
to these come N a I, then come eight hands, 
and the arna I bunches are styled No. 2’s 
and are the cheapest. These are the kind 
th a t are sold by street hawkers. 
" I he m om ent we receive our fruit, we 
hang the bunches up in our hot room.” 
He then led the way to his fruit ripening 
room, which is a double-decker, and is built 
into the left wall of the store. 
"These two rooms are heated by gas," he 
continued, "and the tem perature is kept at 
about 70. There is no heat th at will per­ 
fectly ripen bananas cr other fruit but that 
from gas. We have tried everything else, 
and we found that all but tho gas shrivelled 
the fruit, ripened it too quickly, or ripened 
it unevenly; therefore, everybody in the 
business now uses gas.” 
"This heat-ripening process is, of course, 
only for tile w inter time, for as soon as the 
w eather begins to get mild we take away 
the gas heat, allowing the fruit to ripen in 
a natural m anner, and when the hotter 
m onths are readied we are obliged to hang 
up our fruit in the cellar.” 


A T h o u sa n d A cres of N a tu ra l Suds. 
(Medical Journal,1 
At an hour's journey from Spokane Falls 
is Medical lake, in th e city of Middlebaugb. 
W ithin a very short tim e a considerable 
settlem ent has been established on the 
borders of this lake 
The town has wide 
streets, excellent 
shops and m any neat 
dwellings. 
Tho alleged curative proper­ 
ties of the waters of the lake have litten 
the incentive to this rem arkable growth. 
The 
lake 
covers 
$u 
extent of 
over 
1000 acres, 
and 
is encircled by low, 
wooded bills. The waters are said to hold 
in solution salts of sodium, potassium, 
lithium , calcium , 
m agnesium, iron aud 
alum inium , also sulphur and borax. 
A 
great variety of a: Intents have been reported 
cured by bathing in tho lake, chief among 
them being rheum atism and certain dis­ 
eases of the skin. Cue of the properties of 
the w ater is th at it forms a lather when­ 
ever it is agitated violently or rubbed 
quickly on the bands or tile surface of the 
body. No fish or other living thing can be 
found w ithin these waters, and Hie lake it­ 
self is rather repulsive and m uddy in ap­ 
pearance. Factories have been established 
for evaporating the w ater and packing the 
salts obtained 


Climbing Biggest Chimney 
in America. 


J ib s Phillips Scalls Its S m n th Side i i 


Slender Ladders. 


Hundreds of Newark 
Workmen are 


Anxiously Looking On. 


N ew York. April 7.—The hero of H arri­ 
son, or Kearny as the place is m ora fre­ 
quently called, a suburb of N ew ark, is John 
Phillips, a young Scotchm an, who by bis 
ingenuity and daring is trying to save the 
C lark Thread Company great expense and 
do m uch tow ard relieving tho villagers 
from distress. 
The extensive mills of this com pany are 
closed, and the 1500 operatives are idle. 
No labor dispute has done this, but ligbt- 
, ning. 
D uring the severe thunder storm on the 
I m orning of March 28, lightning struck the 
im m ense chim ney of the thread works 
twice. The outer course of brick was torn 
off in several places and the chim ney prob­ 
ably injured in other ways, so th a t it was 
thought uusafe to continue the operation of 
the m ills till au exam ination could be 
m ade, lf the masonry had been cracked 
the vibration caused by the running of pon­ 
derous engines and thousands of spindles 
would wideu tile crack and perhaps ruin 
one of tho most costly, the tallest and the 
finest factory chim ley in this country. 
The height of the stack is 335 feet, greater 
than th a t of any other in the U nited Mates. 
The exam ination of the chim ney was a 
problem. To build a scaffolding from the 
ground around so high a stru ta re is a very 
expensive and alm ost impossibla m atter. 
and the scaffolding can never be relied upon 
expensive 


as being sate. 
The Clarks and Jam es C unningham , the 
mason of the establishm ent, had m any dis­ 
cussions over a suggestion to send a balloon 
to tile top of the shaft, but it was feared the 
broken top m ight insure the balloon aud 
kill the aeronaut. W hat was to be done/ 
in this em ergency Steeple C lim ber John 
Phillips called and offered to clim b tho 
chim ney and hang a painter’s scaffolding 
from the top. He proposed to use ladders, 
which he would lash firmly to each other 
and fix to the side of the chim ney by means 
of spikes driven into the cem ent between 
the brioks. 


a thing as his 
C lim b in g a F a c to ry C h im n e y 
had never been heard of. He said th a t he 
had done this kind of work in Greenock and 
other places in the w estern part of Scotland 
until four years ago. when he cam e to 
A m erica and engaged in the rooting busi­ 
ness. Iiis proposition was accepted, and 
W ednesday he began to ascend th e chim ney. 
Twenty-two ordinary light wood ladders 
were bought in New York. 
All lenghts 
were taken, until the stock of th e estab­ 
lishm ent was alm ost exhausted. W ith lad­ 
ders and ropes and spikes P hillips set to 
work, and in a few hours he dem onstrated 
the practicability of his plan. 
A fire truck ladder 35 feet in length was 
used as a foundation, its spikes at tile bot­ 
tom being sunk in a heavy plank, and its 
upper end fastened to the chim ney w ith 
hooked spikes, w nich were firm ly driven 
into tho l enient. The second ladder, which 
is 25 feet long, was lashed to the first, un- 
derlapping it five lect. A cross cleat of wood 
was fastened at the base, to m ake tne 
union more secure, and a strong plank was 
placed on two protruding spikes to keep 
the ladder a proper distance from the lace 
The process was repeated wit 
of chim ney 
e process was repeated w ith 
the next ladder and the next, and bo the 
num ber of ladders slowly increased, until 
a t the end of the first day’s work five were 
in position on the southw est side of the 
chimney. 
Each ladder was hauled up by a tackle 
block and rope, operated by tw o assistants 
upon the ground. 
A fter the lower end wa* 
secured Phillips daringly clim bed It half 
way, aud drove the spikes w ith which It 
was to bo m ade firm. (Such work would be 
impossible to any but a m an of th*- stoutest 
nerve and strongest muscle, and hundreds 
of spectators gathered about tile great 
chim ney and gazed upon his task, and won­ 
dered at nis coolness and fortitude. He 
ascended and desoend. and w ith sledge­ 
ham m er blows penetrated tile hard cement, 
apparently w ithout weariness. 
The second day’s work resulted in Phil­ 
lips reaching a height of 200 feet. He at 
first supposed th a t the job was one of but 
about two davs, but he had not counted en 
the hardness of the cem eutand m ortar with 
which tile bricks are laid, and Friday’s 
storm interfered w ith his progress, 
lf all 
goes well he will probably finish his perilous 
task todav or tomorrow. 
The chim ney is round, of sym m etrical 
form, and is a 
lio a u lifu l P ie c e of A r c h ite c tu re . 
At the top tn cre is a great flare or bell 
th a t bas an outw ard slope of five feet, and 
to overcome this apparently insurm ount­ 
able obstacle scorns to the spectators el Hie 
work the m ost difficult part of the under­ 
taking. Phillips feels equal to it. however, 
and thinks It can be done. 
Phillips intends to carry bis sm all ladders 
as far up in a straight course as they will 
go. and from a point 15 feet or so lower run 
alo n g ladder t*> the too of th e bell. This 
will be secured in the top of the chimney 
by m eans of spikes, and it will be made 
steedy by a lacing from the top of the up­ 
perm ost short ladder, so th at Phillips may 
climb it to drive the spikes. He says th a t 
the outw ard elope of the last ladder will 
not be so great as one would suppose, and 
he does not fear to m ount it before it is 
secured by spikes at the top. 
The job is a perilous one, and if the 
w eather is clear tho < bancos are that thou­ 
sands upon thousands of spectators will be 
there to applaud him if he reaches Hie top 
alive. The w ork is more faocinatiag than 
tigiit-rope walking, and it appeals to the 
same class of em otions in tho audience as 
rope w alking or going into the lion’s cage. 
He may come out alive or he m ay not. To 
th e landsm an or laym an it seems a simple 
impossibility to so fasten a ladder at the 
angle required as to enable the climber to 
crawl outw ard and get over the edge of the 
bell at the top. 
Phillips began to clim b church steeple* 
andfactory chim neys w heu 17 or 18 years 
old. and frequently risked his life in the 
work. He says this is the first opportunity 
be lias bad to do such things since he came 
to America, and he apparently enjoys the 
irivilege at last accorded him. He never 
lad an accident befall him, but 200 feet 
was tho highest point to which he ever 
climbed. He says he feels just as com forta­ 
ble when engaged in such perilous occupa­ 
tions as though standing on the ground. 
A mason could not have done the damage 
th at shows on the outer surface of th , 
chim ney in tw o weeks’ time. It may takers 
m onth to m ake the repairs necessary. 


L o n d o n ’s V iolet Craze. 
[Ethel Mackenzie In Philadelphia Telegraph.} 
I feel I m ust say a word of w arning on the 
subject of artificial violets. If any one feels 
tem pted to purchase a becoming little bon­ 
net or hat composed of the m odest m auve 
flower, let her pauso before it is too late 
Verily London nowadays looks as if it had 
rained Parm a violets. It is as bad as the 
plague of locusts. Everyw here the same 
flower m eets the eye. Here we are longing 
for variety. I wonder has tho craze yet ex­ 
tended across the Atlantic. It is curious, 
though, to notice w hat a num ber of women 
wear the fashionable confections of flowers 
and ribbens. w ith 
apparently 
not 
the 
vaguest notion ai to the angle at which thev 
should rest. N othing is more unbecom ing 
than tho cram m ing of these dainty trifles 
tight down on to the fringe. 
English­ 
women, however, do not seem to realize 
this. 


A fte r B eing D isa p p o in te d in L ove. 
[Boston Transcript.] 
Fogg—Funny thing happened to me last 
n ig h t As I was passing a lonely spot a fel­ 
low rushed at m e and swore be d have my 
life. 
Brown—And w hat did you do? 
Fogg—Do? Knocked the fellow down for 
being such a fool as to w ant so worthless 
thing. 
___________ 


T h e U su a l C ourse. 
rruci;.} 
" That was a lovely portrait of your daugh 
tor in the Society Gazette. ” 
"I thought you did not read th at paper.” 
"I don’t. I saw the picture pasted up in 
our club bar room. ” 


cause the num ber of identical influences 
th at affect them is greater. The whole of 
their ancestry from I heir parents upw ard is 
the same. I found th a t the difference be­ 
tween connies of English and adult brothers 
fell as often below I 4-10 inches as above it. 


WORTH WON. 


"Yes, Mrs. Oxweed." said M attie Mere­ 
dith. as she sat down on her travelling dress 
in one of the w icker chairs. "I’ve come 
down here to get you to teach m e house­ 
keeping.” 
"Dear me,” said th a t lady, raising her 
hands in dism ay, 
"I had no idea your 
father would fail. 
How does he take it, 
poor, dear m an?” 
"Oh. very w ell,” said M attie. 
"B ut who 
are your boarders. Mrs. Oxw eed?” 
"You know all of them but Mr. H azelton, 
my dear. I dare say they’ll be glad to see 
you. Shall I show you to your room ?” 
A few hours later Miss M eredith, new 
thoroughly rested and arrayed in acool 
m uslin dress, started out for a w alk through 
the woods, w ondering in her heart if L ie u t 
Cooper, whom she had m et and liked last 
year, was an inm ate of Mrs. O xw eed’s hos­ 
pitable home. 
W hen she joined the little groan on th e 
veranda th at evening, w ith the purple dusk 
glooming over tho head of Black m ountain, 
and tho n izh t birds w histling sw eetly in the 
woods, lier welcome was various. Mr. Je f­ 
ferson, a tail, handsom e m an, who was sup­ 
posed to be "w ell off,” bowed low. bat a 
little form ally. 
Mr. Davidson 
D over’s 
spectacled gaze shout frigidly upon her. as 
ho glanced no from his big 
the G os pols “ 


strings of diamonds, and braided tho black 
locks of the storm with bright ribbons of 
rainbow. 
Especially 
before 
and 
right 
alter 
breakfast, 
ere 
they 
expect 
to be 
seon 
of 
tho 
world, 
let 
them 
look neat and attractive for th e fam ily’s 
sake. One of the m ost hideous sights is a 
slovenly woman at the breakfast table. 
L et women adorn herself. L et her speak 
on platform s so far as she m ay have tim e 
and ability to do s a B ut let not m others 
im agine th a t there is any new way of suc­ 
cessfully training children, or of ©scaping 
the old-tim e self-denial 
and continuous 
painstaking.__________________ 


H O W W O M E N W R IT E L E T T E R S 


’Com m entary 


"I hope I see you well," said he. 
Mr. Laidlaw bowed, scraped and dropped 
her hand alm ost as soon as be had taken it. 
aud retreated back into the parlor, m ur­ 
m uring som ething about letters to w rite. 
Lieut. Cooper shook hands so cordially th a t 
the pretty pink knuckles sm arted full five 
m inutes afterw ard, aud then seated him ­ 
self as closely to her as the rules and regu­ 
lations ot civilized society would perm it. 
Mr Haz-eitine said som ething polite and 
retired into a shadowed corner, doubtless ta 
think up "sem ething funny’’ for the new 
series ^ lectures which he was going to de­ 
liver in the (Southwest th at autum n. 
M attie M eredith spoke up, as soon as she 
bad established herself on the settee, w ith 
tbs cat in her lap. 
, 
• Mr. Jefferson,” said she, w hat do girls 
do when they w ant to earn their own liv- 


tofir. Jefferson tw isted and turned in his 
ssat like an im paled beetle. 
"Really.” said he, "you have consulted a 
poor oracle. I —I am not capable of ad­ 
vising in such an em ergency as this. Very 
sorry, of course, but” — 
"Perhaps Mr. Dover could suggest some­ 
thing.” m ischievously added Mattie. 
"Ob, I Assure you. nothing of the kind.” 
said Mr. Dover. "T here’s the factories, you 
know, a n d -a n d —Laidlaw m ight have some 


*d"Ob, uo; no ideas at all,” said Mr. Laid­ 
law 
"The m osquitoes torm ent me to death 
hem I guess I’ll tak e my desk upstairs, if 
the com pany will excuse m e.” 
Lieut. Cooper said nothing, but later on in 
the evening ho proposed to w alk down to 
the little spring in the woods. 
"The moon is inst rising,” he said. "and 
really there is no dew to speak of. Please 
come. Miss M eredith.” 
So Mattie wrapped her w hite and gold 
burnous around her and w alked w ith him 
down the shaded path, where they had so 
often walked before 
Bnt, close beside the spring, he turned ab- 
uptly to her and stopped. 
"Miss M eredith.” said ho, "w ehavekuow n 
each other for some tim e now. I’m only a 
poor naval officer, but I’ve my pay, and 
there is alw ays the prospect of prom otion. 
It goes to my heart to hear you talking of 
earning ' our own liv in g -a delicate girl like 
ou. 
Let me earn it for you. Prom ise to 
come my wife. For. indeed.” he added. 
„ bis honest, straightforw ard way. " I’ve 
oved you ever since I m et you here last 
summer. As an heiress I could not have 
ventured to ask you to share my hum ble lot. 
But now”— ‘ 
. . . 
• Ob. L ieut Cooper!” she began, and then 
paused. 
"Ye*, I know it seem s presum ptuous,” 
said he. "B ut we’ve a pretty old hom e­ 
stead in 
m other wou 
woald work in 


T h e ir P u z z lin g C u sto m of W r itin g on 
A lte rn a te P ages. 
[Chica** Tribnne.j 
A Wabash avenue stationer said to a re 
porter: There are styles of letter writing- 
ISome years ago an English woman, I don’t 
know 
her nam e and I don’t w ant to 
know it, inaugurated the style of w riting a 
lotter as if it were intended for a puzzle. 
For Instance, she began the letter on the 
first page. T hat is all right, of course. 
Then she skipped to page three, then back 
to page two, and if the letter was not fin­ 
ished on th a t page she carried it over to 
page four. 
T here is no sense in such letter-w riting as 
this. and yet tw o-thirds of our Am erican 
women letter w riters took it up and have 
kept it up ever since. 
I w ouldn’t blam e a 
business m an tor sending back such a leu 
ter. Of course I may be old-fashioned. I 
prefer a letter w ritten as our grandfathers 
wrote. B ut if there m ust be any style in 
this thing, let us have one th a t is sensible. 
For instance, from page ono to page four— 
th a t is a convenient skip. Then open the 
pages and w rite the rem ainder across the 
entire enfolded pages, T hat m akes conven­ 
ient readiag. 


rlie 


stead in V irginia, where vonr father and 


„ „ „ „ 
t my 
, 
j- 
vide every com fort for you and them , and— 
oh, M attie! is it possible th a t you can teach 
yourself to love m o?” 
’1 -m ig h t—try ,” slyly m urm ured M a ttie: 
th at is, if—M 
And then she found herself elapsed in the 
arm s of the m an who had loved her so long 
so faithfully. 
% 
_ u t you’re very muon m istaken,” she 
added, after a little. 
"N ot in supposing th a t you love m e?” 
said the lieutenant, in some apprehension. 
“ la believing th at I am such a pauper,” 
said M attie. "P ana has m et w ith no losses, 
w hatever. I cam e out hero to lean* to do 
housework, because I ’ve lust joined a do­ 
m estic club, one of whose rules is th a t every 
m em ber m ust thoroughly understand the 
details of ber own household; but dear old 
Sirs. Oxweed took It for granted th a t I was 
lenniless. and w hen I saw th a t a1] the rest 
relieved the sam e thing I couldn't resist the 
m ischievous im pulse to gauge their true 
regard for m e; and you, Harry, are the only 
one who was w illing to lift a finger in m y 
behalf." 
"R ich 
or poor,” said 
the 
lieutenant 
stoutly, "I would go to the end of the world 
for you, MaiHe.” 
So he won his wife. 
" It was a long tim© before Mrs. Oxweed 
would believe th at M attie M eredith was as 
m uch of an heiress as ever, for she could 
not possibly credit it th a t any girl could 
; earn housework for ber own pleasure. 
Young ladies are so queer now adays,” 
said she. 
__________________ 


F A R M E R S H A V E A N E A S Y T IM E . 


T h e C o u n te rsig n . 
[New York Tribune.} 
The colored brother has a wonderful 
capacity for adapting a word to his senses. 
D uring the w ar,” said a well-known vet­ 
eran, "we often bad trouble in getting up 
list of countersigns. 
I bad the m atter in 
charge, and took a list of European battles. 
It was a colored regim ent. The countersign 
for the night was ‘A usterlitz.’ In the even­ 
ing I tried to get into th$ tines and was 
I ted. 


be called the 


I p a v e i 
ain t rigr 
the countersign, ’Austerlitz.’ 
ight, sah.’ said the darky, and 
s provost, who was also colored. 
W hen th a t officer came, I com plained th at 
tho sentry didn’t know the countersign. 
""W hat is it. sail?’ asked the provost of 
me. 
” ’A usterlitz,’ I answered. 
** ‘You are wrong, aah.’ said he. I was put 
under arrest, and it took the colonel to get 
me out 
W hat do you suppose the darkies 
had m ade out of the original countersign? 
‘Oyster shells.' ” 


H ow M en D iffer P h y sica lly . 
[Francis Gallon la April North American Review, 
Consider two m en of the sam e race and 
country. 
T heir 
rem ote ancestry, both 
hum an and prehum an, bas be6n the same 
There is, therefore, a considerable am ount 
of identity in the sum of th e influences 
under which they come into existence 
there are also some few other identical 
events in the conditions of th e clim ate in 
which they live, and even in the food they 
feed on. On the other hand, each of the 
men has been subjected to a variety of in 
nuances th a t 
have 
ailected him sepa­ 
rately 
and 
specially. 
In 
consequence, 
there is a certain likeness between the two 
men, interm ediate between identity on tho 
one hand aud com plete dissim ilarity on the 
other. It is easy to express the average 
m easure of this likeness in respect to any 
characteristic th a t adm its of m easurem ent 
Stature will serve as an exam ple: Thus 
found that, if any considerable num ber 
couples of E nglishm en are taken at ran 
dom, the difference between the statures of 
the two m en th a t compose each couple 
fail* 
u*t a* often below 2 inches and 
4 
tenths 
as above 
that 
am ount 
We 
m ay express tho sam e fact in other language 
saying th a t it is a fact th a t the statures 
V a . wil 


betw een'brothers is closer fe a r tlLut bo 


o f tw o'Eng fish men. taken at random, 
differ less th an 2 4-10 inches. 
The 


be heartily welcome. And I 
fingers to the bone to pro- 


R A R E O L D B O O K S 


T h a t N o b o d y R e a d s, B u t W h ic h Sell 
fo r F a b u lo u s S u m s 
P erhaps an antique bookstore with its 
m ustv volum es will pu t one in com m unica­ 
tion w ith th e m urky past quicker th an 
anytbing under the sun. 
A big tom e bound in old vellum , and 
stam ped w ith th e letters H. D. V., brings up 
Agincourt, C atherine of France and the 
corpulent Falstaff. 
It belonged to Henry 
V. of England. 
No doubt the bands th a t clasped those of 
the royal French woman thum bed the leaves 
and m ade the juvenile dogears. 
It may be. 
as the volum e is a ponderous one, H enry 
had somebody hold It for him. 
W hat reading do yon suppose H enry de- 


literary m eat was a “ History of the French 
tas- 
his 
Academy,” served in the language he m as­ 
ticated so 
unm ercifully w hen be did 
fam ous wooing. 
The book today is worth only a few dol­ 
lars. while three volum es of serm ons by the 
M athers who raked fcatan fore and aft wheu 
they were on earth, refuse to be purchased 
for less than $500, Old. dusty, dirty ana 
crum bling are the leaves, aye. verv like the 
clay of the authors. It is aoubtful if any­ 
body could be hired to read them at space 
rates. 
A m issal of four centuries ago, about half 
the size of a sm all prayer book is beauti­ 
fully done, although the evidence is clear 


th a t perspiring thum bs fondly pressed its 
pages. You may have it for $2", 
Boston alm anacs of 150 years ago. w hen 
people did not know m uch about spelling 
in print, and w hen com positors had to set 
up a lisping f for an s com m and sum s th at 
would keep a fam ily in coal and flour for 
six m onths at least. 
Sneer at this rubbish, if you will, because 
after handling it you are obliged to use soup 
and water. No doubt the critic who re­ 
viewed them when they were first pub­ 
lished, sneered at them . Tim e has sneered 
at them too, but they have stood it nobly, 
and now when their owners ask fat prices for 
them , these volum es are vindicated, while 
the long defunct author never knows the 
cold cash be lost by not continuing to live 
until the present. 
A copy of the second book ever printed 
w ith a date can be had for $26,000, a sum 
th a t would alleviate m uch suffering, con­ 
vert a t least one heathen, buy food for the 
hungry, or elect a congressm an in m ost dis­ 
tricts. 
A copy of th e first book ever printed, date 
or no date, bound or unbound, dog eared, 
thum b-stained, torn, m oth-eaten, or illegi- 
hie. I* w o rth -lt ta im possible to say, for tho 
volum e has dropped off the sh e lf of tim e 
and landed nobody know s where. A suita­ 
ble rew ard will be given the finder. 


A N IM A L W A T E R L A M P S . 


O ne W h o E n v ie s T h e ir L o t as C om ­ 
p a re d W ith T h a t of B u s in e ss M en. 
[Columbus Dispatch.] 
* 
A tired m an of business was going hom e­ 
w ard on a street car the other evening, and. 
moved, perhaps, by hiB fatigue and cares, 
said to a friend: 
The farm ers are often supposed to be the 
class of all others iu the general com m unity 
who have a hard tim e aud little pleasure. I 
th in k th at a great error of judgm ent on the 
p art of those who study the condition of 
m ankind. W e who live in cities m ay have 
more am usem ent, and, on the whole, more 
com fort, but we do not have the Deace of 
m ind that is a farm er’s m ost valuable pos­ 
session. They have no cares like business 
m e n : they do not lie aw ake at night, th in k ­ 
ing of the business of the next day. 
"A farm er has nis daily work, and after 
b at is finished he is free until the next day. 
Ih ev have hard work, w ith the accom pani­ 
m ents of pure air. refreshing and dream less 
sleep, and general indifference to every­ 
thing except the w eather and the crops. 
No, indeed: a business m an m ay have pleas­ 
ure, am usem ent and m any comforts, but 
m entally aud physically the m ajority of 
arm ers have an easier tim e.” 


T h e C h ild ’s P ra y e r. 
[Gardiner Home Journal.] 
H arry." said W alter to the seven-year- 
old, "you can’t spell your last nam e.” 
"Yes, I can. too. S-e-a-v-e-r-n-s.” 
W alter, regretfully. "So you can (bright­ 
ening up), but I’ll tell you w h at you can’t 
do. You can’t say your prayers w hile I’m 
running down stairs." 
"B et I can.” 
W alter begins bis run down the stairs and 
H arry rattles off by express, "Now I lay 
m e.” 
W alter—I’m down. 
H arry—I’m done. 
And the listener in the next room wonders 
if th a t is the fervent prayer th at avails 
m uch. 
_________ 


U n iq u e iu H isto ry . 
i Puck.] 
‘Maria, it m akes me aw fully nervous to 
see you put pins in your m outh!” said Mr, 
Mumble, as he looked over to w here his 
wife was sewing. 
But she could not answer w ithout danger 
of choking. There wa* no last w ord; Mum- 
hie bad broken the record. 


T a k in g C are of N u m b e r O ne. 
[Lo Radical.] 
“Jean, run to the pastry cook’s and get 
m e a couple of patties. Here are six sous, 
You m ay cat one yourself.” 
Jean comes running back w ith his m outh 
full and his hands em pty. 
"H ere, m on­ 
sieur, are three so u s; they’d only one patty 
left.” 
_ 


W h ic h S u ffe re d M o st K e e n ly ? 
[H arvard Lampoon.] 
"I feel sick at heart," said the rejected 
lover as he leaned upon the railing of the 
steam er. 
"I’m w ith you,” rem arked a fellow-pas 
sengor, "only mine is further down.” 


S u b je c tiv e an d O bjective. 
[H arvard Lampoon.] 
Miss G ushlere—How torturing, how fear 
ful the thought m ust bo for a great singer 
tek n o w she aas lost her voice! 
ire- I t ’i 
Mr. P ra c le re -It’s m uch m ore torturing 
w hen she doesn’t know it. 


W o m an ’s D ress a t B reak fast. 
fT. H ew itt Talmage In Ladies’ Horns Journal. i| 
So larvas possible, let all women dress 
beautifully; so God dresses the meadows 
and the m ountains. Let them wear pearls 
and diam onds, if they can afford i t God 
has no n e round the neck of His world 


together to buy apples, an ’ I was to have 
the ( ores of w hat was bought in the m orn­ 
ing and he was to have the cores of w hat 
was bought in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Figg—I do not see any unfairness 
about th a t 
Tom m y—Yes; but in the afternoon ha 
w ent and bought bananners. 


W o n d e rfu l Illu m in a tio n s of th o Sea 
b y P h o sp h o re s c e n t C re a tu re s. 
[Chicago Times.] 
Of the various phosphorescent creatures 
which abound in the w aters of the tropics 
the pyrosoma, or fire-body, is am ong the 
m ost curious rn its form, its habits of living, 
and its w onderful power of iilum iuating the 
water. T his little lantern of the sea is so 
carefully ttescribed by Dr. G ardner as he saw 
it on his voyage to Brazil and to Ceylon th a t 
his account cannot fail to be of interest. On 
his passage from E ngland and w hile about 
two degrees of south latitude and 26 degrees 
of west longitude he was called up by the 
captain about 10.30 o’clock at night. 
’ W hen I reached the deck one of the m ost 
m agnificent scenes im aginable presented 
itself. All around the ship to as groat a dis­ 
tance as the eye could reach thesw ell, which 
was running pretty high was em itting from 
its surface at short intervals long, broad 
sheets of phosphorescent light, which con­ 
tinued bright only a second or two and thou 
disappeared. 
"The continued glare of these long stream s 
of light, their sudden appearance and disap­ 
pearance. as if detatchod portions of sheet 
lightning were ( ashing from wave to wave. 
gave a wild and terrific aspect to tho surface 
of the ocean. The reflection from it was so 
great th at the sails of the ship were illu­ 
m ined by the glace. 
"The ship’s wake for about BO yards was 
one continuous stream of pale yellow light, 
upon which, ever and anon, were floating 
away and becoming extinct curious masses 
of a circular shape, varying from halt a 
foot to two feet in breadth, of a livid hue, 
sim ilar to th a t which burning sulphur 
em its. These masses retained their livid, 
flame-like appearance till they were about 
six or eight yards from the ship. their 
beautiful color contrasting singularly w ith 
the pale yellow stream on which they 
floated. 
“This curious state of the sea lasted only 
about a quarter oi an hour, after which the 
w ater assum ed its usual aspect, the foam at 
the ship’s bow presenting only the spark­ 
ling appearance which it usually exhibits 
w ithin the tropics. 
"It is well know n th a t the circular masses 
of light which I have described are pro­ 
duced from aggregated masses of very sm all 
m arine anim als, to which the nam e of 
pyrosotna is given. I did not, however. 
capture any, as m y tow ing net was at this 
tim e out of order, but during my voyage to 
Ceylon I was m ore fortunate. 
"On Nov, 25. in 3" or 4“ of north latitude 
and 23u of west longitude, with cloudy 
w eather and the therm om eter at 81 at 
noon, we came, shortly after dark, in lo a 
field of these anim als, and though the brill­ 
iancy of their light was not so great as on 
the form er occasion, thev were more nu­ 
merous, for the ship sailed through them 
ior several hours. 
They w ere seen in broad shoals a t great 
but irregular distances from each other. 
The tow ing-net soon procured m e a large 
supply of the extraordinary animal* of 
which tho shoals were composed. 
They 
[ive out a bright, pale, yellowish-green 
ight, which they retained for some tim e 
after they were brought on board. 
"E ach mass was shaped not unlike the 
finger of a glove, being hoi low and closed at 
one end. Ih e y v a rio d a little in size, but 
were generally about four inches in length. 
The little anim als of which these masses 
are m ade up are placed horizontally, and lie 
closely packed over each other, their heads 
being toward the outer surface. W hen kept 
in a class in salt w ater they soon separated 
from each other, and, being very trans­ 
parent, were then scarcely to be distin- 
[uished from the water. They taste exactly 
ike fresh oysters.” 


C A T C H IN G 
A L L IG A T O R S . 


T h e y a re W o rth fro m $1 to S2 a F o o t, 
A cco rd in g to L e n g th . 
[Savannah News.] 
The dem and for fu ’l grown alligators for 
N orthern m useum s aud aquarium s begins 
w ith the warm days of spring, and m any an 
alligator’s retreat has been carefully m arked 
by alligator catchers, who, when the signs 
are ripe, will dig the saurians out and sell 
them at from $1 to $2 per foot, according to 
th e length of the anim als. 


CUR HEW USO FLOWER SEED OFFER. 
B J W FLOWER SEEDS 
iS v K S s F B E E ! 
Ait 
U n iiH r iiiio le d 
'O ffe r Sty k b M itt. ll s . 
'.ta bl I aim ii a n d t t e - 
lia b le 
tlilnsr 
M o u se ! 
The Ladies’ 
W o r l d is a mammoth 1 0 - 
imure, 
C4-coiuinn 
Illus­ 
trated paper for ladies and 
lits fatuity circle. It is ne- 
jvon-d to stories, poems, la­ 
dles’ fancy work. artistic 
(needlework, home decora­ 
tion. housekeeping, fashions, 
hygiene, 
Juvenile 
rending, 
etiquette, etc. To introduce 
this Channing ladles’, paper into 100,000 
homes where it is not already taken, we 
now make the following colossal offer: Upon receipt 
T U neerrtAR 
: o f only IS* C e n ts in tilte r or stamps, we will .tend 
, 
- , 
T il e trestles* W o r ld /o r T h r o e M o n t h s , 
loop ropes arou n d th e b ig a llig a to rs an d j and to each subscriber we m il alto send Fret* 
‘ and postpaid 
a 
large 
and magnificent C o l­ 
l e c t i o n 
o f C h o ic e F l o w e r S e e d s , two 
hundred varieties, including 
Pansies, Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums. Asters, Phlox Drummondli, Bal­ 
sam, Cypress Vine, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, 
etc., etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the pa 
per three months and this entire magnificent eolleo 
Mon of Choice Flower Seed*, put up by a first-class 
Seed House, and w arranted fresh and reliable. 
No 
lady can afford to miss this w onderful opportunity. 
We' guarantee every subscriber many times the 
value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of both seeds and paper if 
von are not entirely satisfied. 
Ours is an old-estab­ 
lished and reliable publishing house, indorsed by ail 
leading newspapers. 
Do not confound lids offer 
with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous per­ 
sons. 
Write today—don’t put it oif ’ Six sabscrip- 
and six Seed' Collections sent for 60 cents. 
m a t 
n CCC D I 
To liny lady answering 
O rc U iM L U r r t K : this 
advertisement, 
and 
naming the paper in which she saw it, we will send 
free, in addition to all the above, one package of the 
celebrated O r n a m e n t a l C h il ia s t F o liM s e 
R e s t H e e d s , one of the most beautiful foliage 
plum s known, the leaves sometimes growing f> feet 
long by I foot wide, in variegated colors. 
It is per­ 
fectly hardy, continuing an object of beauty long 
after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. 
Address N. II. Af M O R IC A C O ., 8 7 P s r k 
P l a c e , S e w Y o r k . 
wymh29 a p is 


drag them out in trium ph. 
Mr. Gugle Bourquiu, who is an authority 
in such m atters, says th a t he has known 
*26 to be ottered for a 12-foot alJiigatqr. 
I bo colored men on his place have two big 
fellows ‘ holed,” and when the w eather is 
w arm er they will be dug out. He gives the 
negroes the alligators, and they give him all 
the terrapins found in tho holes. 
(Jueerly enough, the alligator arid the 
terrapin live in the sam e dom icile aud 
upon term s of utm ost harm ony. 
This 
m ay be due to the m et th a t the sw al­ 
lowing capacity of the alligator is not 
equal to the occasion, as only sm all par­ 
ticles can Ie swallowed by the saurians, 
the gullet being disproportioned to the 1 ivJi1, 
anatom y of the alligator’s m outh and as a 
result of which, when the alligator kills 
such anim als as dogs and hogs, it is said 
they guard their prev u ntil decom position 
sets in, so th a t the food may be in bucIi a 
condition as to m ake deglutition easy. 
The alligators are said to be getting fewer 
in the w aters of this section, as they are 
continually being hunted and killed from 
th e tim e they conte out until they lay up 
again for th© winter. 
H undreds of them 
are shot for the m ere sport of shooting and 
no effort is m ade to find them after they are 
shot. 
It is only in unfrequented stream s 
and 
along 
m arshes 
ana 
im penetrable 
sw am ps w here they are now num erous. 


T H E A R A B W O M A N . 


l i e r A ll-C o n cealin g D re ss in P u b lic , 


a n d A ll-R e v e a lin g A ttire in P riv a te . 
[Edgar L. W akem an’* Letter In Cincinnati Tlmes- 
Star. ] 
The Arab woman, save in rare and pleas­ 
ant. exceptions, is hardly w hat the poets 
and painters have shown us. 
If she be 
graceful or beautiful, it is extrem ely diffi­ 
cult to discover it; and she possesses neither 
of these attractions after she is 25, for she is 
a "w ife” a t from 12 to 14 years of age, 
w hatever th a t station or condition m eans 
am ong the Arabs. 
All there is about th is 
being to become ecstatic over is th a t subtle 
prom pting of th e poetic fancy which ever, 
to the m ale m ind peculiarly, blooms like 
tho rose in any soil of apparent coyishness 
and m ystery in the gentler sex. 
Tbe Arab Woman is sim ply a vacuous, in ­ 
sensate, voiceless and dream less hum an 
anim al, sheeted like the dead in the streets, 
and dead to the world w hen w ithin the four 
windowless walls where th e m ajestic being 
who owns her keeps her penned. 
The dress of th e Arab women is all con­ 
cealing upon the street and all-revealing in 
her home. The outer garm ent is the balk, 
white, usually of wool, som etim es of silk, 
otten of cotton. It is frequently 20 feet in 
length and nearly two yards wide. Beneath 
this are precisely four articles of apparel, a 
gauze chem ise, an unstiffened cor et or 
bodice, frequently m assively em broidered 
and bejewelled, pantaloons reaching to the 
feet and com prising countless yards of 
m aterial, and the tantalizing adiur tied 
tightly arouud the face and falling about 12 
incites below. 
Most women not satisfied w ith this retire­ 
m ent, or perhaps more strictly speaking, 
m ost women whose husbands are not satis­ 
fied w ith this obscuration, fu rth er hide the 
face by bringing tbe haik down over one 
side of th e forehead, so th a t but one eye, a 
dark eyebrow and a tiny patch of the fore­ 
head are visible. 
T heir feet are usually encased in brown 
allow slippers; dauklets and banglets of 
escribable jewelry tinkle and chim e 
from wrists, ankles and concealed portions 
of the figure; aud, iu this sw athing of 
ghostly Ii aik, w ith 
bum ped bodies and 
m incing steps, those who are allowed upon 
the street a t all. wriggle, glide and scurry 
along, like a bevy of escaped w raiths from 
am ong the silent graves upon the heights. 
[let 


universal one. Tbe young and fair see the 


Go W e s t, A nyhow . 
[Judge. I 
There is a great call in W yoming for girls. 
Several girls who w ent there to teach school 
were m arried, and m arried well. Go West, 
young w om an—go W est aud teach school. 


T h e K in d Y o u G et a t C om m union. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
A —W hat is m edicinal wine? 
B—I am not sure, but I think it is a sort of 
wine th a t m akes the m an who drinks it 
send for a doctor. 


P e p p e r , Q u i t e O f te n . 
[Smith, Gray A Co.'s Monthly.] 
"W e say mouse, and we say mice. Now, 
why isn’t the plural of spouse, spice'/” 
"By George, it is!” 


or y 
iud* 


But this privilege of w andering about 
like a lot of sheeted spooks is b y no m eans a 


sunlight only through th e op« 
their dwelling.*, or from th e w hite terraces 
for a brief hour toward sunset. Only the 
aged and safe are ever perm itted to visit the 
mosques, w ith the exception th a t on F ri­ 
days, in com pany with servants or elders, 
little excursions are allowed to th e subur­ 
ban m arabout*, or sacred tem ples, and the 
khoubas at the cem eteries as at Belcour. 
where they were allowed 
th e cheering 
diversion of filling w ith w ater the little c u d s 
resting a t the heads of tom bs; for the birds 
drink from these and fly to heaven w ith 
greeting* from the souls at rest beneath. 
Indoors th e dress of these women is 
ether a1 enough tor th e m ost fervid artist’s 
fancy. They n erer see in th eir hom es any 
m ale but th eir husbands and their children. 
The clim ate, like th a t of Cuba in w inter, 
and excessively hot from May until Octo­ 
ber, has also m uch to do w ith this. There 
are really bu t two garm ents for every day 
hom e wear. 
Ono is a gauze chem ise, 
through 
which the oiive-hued form is 
clearly revealed. The other is the wide, 
am ple trousers, term inating ju st below the 
knees, and alm ost as fleecy and gauzy in 
fleet. Tho lowlier women are bare legged, 
bare-footed 
and 
bare-beaded at 
home. 
Wiv©R of th e w ealthier Arabs will don pink. 
yellow or blue gauze silk hose. and dainty 
yellow babouche* or slippers. 
T heir hair will be coiled in a simple 
Grecian knot, and fastened w ith some huge 
jewelled ornam ent, and perhaps a tiny 
skull cap, richly em broidered, will rest co­ 
quettishly on one side of the head. 
B ut all are bedecked w ith jewelry. ’£he 
poorer are lend of burnished copper bands 
about tho arm s, wrists and ankles, or brill­ 
iant quartz and glass cubes and crystals, 
st rung on pack thread, encircle their necks. 
The rich are ablaze w ith jewels, principally 
earls, em eralds and sapphires, badly set, 
. ut always genuine and of great value. 
There is a legend in Algiers th a t the hidden 
riches of the w ealthier Arabs, principally 
com prising jewels, exceeds th e sum total in 
value of all coin. plat* and jewels otherw ise 
possessed by all nationalities in th e "w hite 
city.” 
________________ 


A G rav e M istak e. 
[Epoch.] 
Bloom er—I see Bradley has gone into the 
undertaking business. 
Blossom—Yes. and ho m ade a big m istake 
a t his first funeral. 
Bloom er—How was th at? 
Blossom—He buried an Irishm an in tbe 
Chinese cem etery. 
.— 


B u y in g an d S elling. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Real estate agent (out W est)-G ood m orn­ 
ing, sir! W hat can I do for you? W illiam ! 
Bring the gentlem an a cigar. Do you w ant 
to buy a lot? 
C aller—No: I w ant to sell one. 
A gent-W illiam ! Never m ind the cigar. 
K ick the gentlem an out. 


T oo E x a c tin g . 
[Fliegende B lastier.I 
Urgent to m anager—I have a singer I can 
recom m end—beautiful, stylish, grand dress­ 
er, splendid presence— 
M anager—W hat about her voice? 
A gent—Do you m ean to say you require 
that, t o o ? ________ ___________ 


I t W a s a Cold. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Miss Sharpe—On, how do you do, Mr. 
Sissy? Y’ou are not looking very well. 
Mr. Sissy—No, Miss Sharpe; I’ve a cold or 
som ething in me head. 
Miss Sharoe (calmly)—I th in k it m ust be a 
cold. Mr. Sissy.” 


S o u r G rapes. 
[Texas 8iftiags.] 
One half of the world doesn’t know how 
tbe other half lives, and it doesn’t care par­ 
ticularly. 
j _______________ 


A S k in G am e. 
[New York M ercury.] 
Mrs. Figg—Y'ou little w retch you have 
boon fighting again, I know you have. W hat 
was it all about? 
Tom m y—It was just this way. You see. 
Jim m y Brown and m e put in our pennies 


m R O N E Y 
R eq u ired U n til A fter 
FULL EXAMINATION. 


A (Jermlne Solid Cola Nickel 
W atch, Open Face half Bas­ 
in*, finished to a dazzling 
brightness, 
dust 
and 
damp proof, and war­ 
ranted to wear a U p­ 
time. World-famed aa 
being brighter, harder, 
smoother and more Unit­ 
ing than eoild Sterling 
or Coin Silver. 
Fitted 
with a high m ade ad­ 
justable genuine item- 
wind movement, finely 
jeweled polished pinion, 
oil 
tempered 
main 
spring, which does not 
break and all the latest 
Improvements; 
thor­ 
oughly inspected 
snd 
timed heiore leaving the 
factory. Thia watch is 
a fine looker and we 
w arrant It to keep ac­ 
curate time. 
OurSQ-dayOffer 


That all may have this 
ben .ill ful watch in their 
hand and fully examine 
and ire for themselves 
_______ 
the value end running 
qualities of same we will lend It C. O. IX toyour expr*Moflfo% 
with the privilege to examine it. lf found eat!ifactory you can 
pay the expreee agent the $ 2 . 5 0 or & fo r 1 6 . 0 0 aud ex­ 
press charge,s. If not satisfactory you can refuse same and 
you are nothing out but your time In going to the express office. 
Knowing the fine qualities of tilts watch we make the above 
offer, as any one wanting a good time piece will accept cair# 
it once on examination. 
A guarantee goe* with each w atch 
at O’__________ ____ _ 
fully warranting tho watch to be exactly as represented and a 
thoroughly reliable tJme-keeper. 
Order at once or our price 
will be advanced. Addrest W . II I I X A CO.. Whole* 
•o le Jew elers, 111 M adison St., CHICAGO, ILL . 
IVe recommend thi$ watch to anyone xcho deaf reg a 
U npriced watch that combines SERVICE with DVR- 
ABILITY, Kindly mention this paper when you order. 
FOR MEN ONLY! 
A D n C IY IU E For host or Failing MANHOOD; 
A • U w l 1 1 1 C G eneral and Nervous Debility! 
/ I T T T ? I ? W cakneaa of Body A M ind: Effects 
U JR * JU o f E r r o r or Exceasea in Old-Young. 
HsUoiU Noble Haahood fully R estore*. Mow to Rn I a re f aud 
Strengthen Weak, Undeveloped Orgnns end B arts a t Hedy. 
Absolutely anfatltag Heme T reatm ent— B rnrSts In n day. 
■ sn Testinrfrom t i Stat**, T s r r il.r lf s * Foreign Countries. 
Ten es* w rit* thorn. 
Boob, F u lliip lsn atl.ju A p roofs malled 
(sealod)fran. Address ERik MEDICAL CO.,BlJf FALO.H.V 
Wy26t ja22 
I CURE FIT S ! 
When I say cur* I do not m om merely to stop then 
for a time and then have them return again. 
I moan I 


warrant my remedy to cure th e w ont cases. 
*" 
other# have failed ta no reason fc 
OUre. 
Rend a t once f < 
S & sw in s: 


no reason for not now 
treatise and a 
_ive Express and Port Office 
IS S JPeuri Sit. N ew lo ris 
wy2Gt j«8 


CH ICH E S T E R ’8 E N G L ISH 
PENNYROYAL PILLS. 
R CD C R O S S D IA M O N D B R A N D . 
Safe. (Jure aud always reliable. Lattices 
ask D ruggist for D iam o n d liru ix i, 
la red metallic boast, sealed with blue 
ribbon. T o k o no other. SeBd4e.(»tp«l 
for pa. tiaularc aud “it oil cfi for Ladles,’’ 
to Utter, by r e t u r n mail. Sam, Pamr. 
tjemT Co., M adison bg., P hilo., P a. 
wy62t o9 
Chichester Che; 


A G E N T S ! 
IGENT who want* to know 
i make the most motley in ) r _ 
till A C nK N TS* .J O U R N A L , 
ll 
ides oh eAovnfelng and business topic* 
nts of afieuts’ goods of all kinds, T ri 


EVERT AGENT who wont* to know w hat to se 


contain* article 


t a t i s t 8^ v « p liw 7 " 'K v e ry number Is worth man] 
M 
n 
® 
* 
C b os' 
stree 


go ti ta. sam ple co; 
AL, 36 Bromflr 
wytf irRrf 


& 
mul 
i i 


V V |A t(F j% E JE tiv3 I n 
W ^kn ADE 
azalea 
Treatise, 
E xplainin 
M rd ' sta m r new and rx-rfect 110511 


a Development. P rem ature Dec 
,1 Disorders, K idney Diseases, etc. 
(. MAUSTON CO.. 13 Par* Pises. New 


Vigor 
Functional 
A ld rin CB, 


Decline, 


York. 
w y ly fe28 
WANTED MAN 
R I £8x18x18 inches. $36 retell. 


As agent ol 
cur PATENA 
SAFES. 
Ria 
AU sizes a* lev 
New style*; new pattern*; new look; new factory* 
I Ss 
~ 
Rare chance. Perm anent business. 
. Age 


Safe Pool. 
Not governed by 
Rare chance. P< 
catalogue will convince y 
to $500 per month. 
Wr 
tory. 
ALPINE 
SAFE 
NATI. O. 


Every Safe warranted 
Our term* and 
gents clear $800 
rite for exclusive terrl- 
COMPANY, CINCIN- 
wy8t inh29 
RESTORED. 
Remedy Fejte.—A victim 
of youthful imprudence, 
causing Premature Decay. Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, Ac., baving tried in vain every known reme­ 
dy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, which 
he will send (sealed' FREE to his fellow-gufferere.. 
-------------7 ESV?1' <>. I 
Manhood 


Address,L H . REEVES, U G. Box 3 m ,New YorkCity. 
w y4lt 00 


T O 
W E A K 
M E N 
Suffering from tile effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, F R E E of charge. 
A 
splendid medical work; should he read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
P r o f . F . C. F O W L E R , M o o d u s , C o n n . 
w y ly o£0 


WALL 
STREET 
OPERATIONS. 
Conducted on * 5 0 to * 5 0 0 0 , according to our 
best, Judgment or your instructions. 
Orders executed on moderate margin with stop order, 
"Options” on stocks IO shares upward, (JIO upward* 
8. J. PECK A CO., 62 Broadway, N. t 
I 
Established 1878. Blent bars Consol. Stock Exchange. 
wy£t a is 


K H a M I J B P 
■l1 rte,., iV. *,;h Ro’;,: Sow n.or-.r 


calcino, u-likois 
eow4t mh£9 


e i c *« <Nf)Cn A M O N T H can be made work, 
<9 IO TO spZ Q u lug for us. Persons preferred wilt 
can furnish a horse and give their whole time to th! 
business. Spare moment* may be profitably em, 
ployed also. A few vacancies in town* and cities 
B. F. JOHNSON bi CO.,1009 Main st.,Richmond,\ a. 
eo’.vySUt fib 


largesti ____________ 
w 
xnaneut position. M oney advanced fo r wage*, advertising, etc. 
For terms address C'E^TFMMAli 311* ti. C0>, Chicago, Iii* 
w y l3 t fl9 
TOE NEW SOUTH. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
Has grown from 12,000 in 1830 to 65,000 in 1889, 
more than doubling its population each five years in 
the last ten. 
It Is the railroad and m anufacturing 
centre of one of the greatest mineral regions of the 
world. The opening of the Tennessee river to navi­ 
gation, its entire length, will add impetus to this 
rapid development. 
I ll ib e r a l in d u c e m e n t s 
to m a n u f a c t u r e r s . 
For maps, pamphlets, 
Ac., address 
C H A T T A N O O G A L A N D , C O A L .m O N 
A R A I L W A Y C O ,, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
w y!3t ft 


will play IOO tunes. To 
introduce them, one 
in every county or 
town furnished Veil. 
able 
persona 
of 
either sex who wilt 
promise to show tt 
and introduce our 
Watches, 
Jewelry 
and Musical Goods. 
... ^ Send your ad- 
r ■ 
dress a 8-oent 
( W r 
stamp and be 
I ▼ 
convinced. 
> 
Address 
WX. WXIXUB3, ISS So. Halite* Street, Ckleaio, HU 
P 
O R T L A N D property is rapidly advancing 
in value. Lots In Mansfield addition SlOu each, 
sold for $15 down and instalm ents of $5 per month j 
no tuxes and no interest; sure to double iii a your; 
send for umps and particulars as to this bargain. 
For referencer or any inform ation about Oregon, ad­ 
dress HUGHES, BROWN bt Co., Portland, ore. 
It 


■ 
r 
Ehof. 
t i .la 
A F I S Y P I I . L S I 
Safe aud Sure. Semi 4c. for '•WOMAN’S SAKE 
GUARD." W ilcox Specific Co., P h i la., P a. 
eowlOt fl2 


A 
O E N T * wanted by an old reliable firm; large 
profit*, quick sale*; sample free; a rare oppor 
t unity. GEORGE A. SCUTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
wkylJt fl 


A « e T W (VI A - DK. TAFTS ASTHMALEN* 
#4 -zs J es lr* 1*4 
C I R K I ) never falls; send ill 
your address, we will mull trial bottle 
DIR TAFT BROS., KoCHKtersit, N. Y. 
lf J I K. KS 
eowfit niyab 


Final cure in Id 
D I T TTI C l—Instant relief. 
JI I i J H i O days, and nevei 
no salve, no suppository. A sill)p .. ____ ______ 
XBKS. Address Tuttlb A Co., 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 
wy20t o23 


days, and never returns; no purs© 
A simple remedy, maluM 


H A B I T . Only certain and east 
cure In tbe world. 
Dr. J. L. STE 
PH E NS, lebanon, 0. 
wy Ty a l l 


to f8 a day; samples worth £2.15 free; linel 
not under horses’ feet. W rite Brewster Saietj 
Rein Holder Co., Holly, M idi. 
w y£8t OSO 
A 
U C T IO N s a l t ; of valuable farm and build, 
lugs, situated tty* 
Centre, Apl " " * 
Joins farm 


OPIUM 


SS 


I, situated I Va miles east from Gardner 
April 8,1800, at IO a. hi.: good school ad- 
j 
.arm ; churches, stores; Fitchburg ana W or- 
cester depots aud large chair shops IV* mile*; one ol 
best located in G ardner; farm contains 75 acres, 
suitably divided into mowing, Ullage, woodland ana 
pasture; IOO fruit trees; cuts 20 tons buy; never 
railing water at house and barn; house 2 stories, I t 
finished rooms; barn 40x60 feet ; all iii lirat-e'.AH 
repair; would make a fine summer residence oi 
boarding place: terms. IO per cent, at tune of sale; 
sale noMUve. rein or shine. A. K. SMITH, Gardner, 
March 24. 1800. 
\vklv2t np5 
D 
e a f n e s s cured bv Peck’* Pat. invisibti 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whisper* h .nil til* 
tinnily. Comfortable. Successful where all rema 
die* fall. 
Ulus, books and proofs free. Address oi 
call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y .w y$9td« 
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